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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 












Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 1388 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.”’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. 













_Dres« G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 

ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
as are 18 East 22d Street, New York. 

HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


ae of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 

136 West 12th Street, New York. 

MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 

Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 

_ Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
_ Address : 1 Park Avenue, New York. — 


. . . A DATED 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


ps ~A\r 8 . 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bldg., 
, 142 West 125th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.” —Ww. MASON. 


Mast. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. Refecences: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal! Studio: The Alpine, 
33d Street and Broadway, New York 


LILLIE «Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 

Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. Natives’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistant Teachers. Special Courses. Circular. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 
































































































THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
% Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Prepares pupils for the renowned vocal teacher 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 





124 East 44th Street, New York. — 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. — 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West th Street, New York. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor. Piano 
Instruction.. Specialty: Harmony and Composi 
tion. 69 Seventh street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 


National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 


12 West 11th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 
Opera—Orator o—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 
CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire For terms, &c., address 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 
AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 
A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 


16 East 47th Street, New York. 


_ 
ww 


A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
- ——— |_________ 168 West 121st Street, New York. 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, RICHARD T. PERCY 
American Baritone. < 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
e Art 


Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “Th 
of Breathing.”” Address by mai! 29 Vesey Street. 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


Studio: The Alpine, Vocal Teacher, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 


= oe Summer Studio, Paris. 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, ; = ainnne = 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. SAMUEL BLIGH’ J MH NS, 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall Tenor. 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York Concert, Oratorio, Musicales 


113 West 115th Street, New York City 
Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Pianist, Musical Talks, 

Room 207 Abbey Building, Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 

Broadway and 38th Street, New York. | specially recommended by him. Instruction 
: fein 406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 

FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, _ 
. . > ‘Tt’ ‘ rl rT Pm . 
Voice Culture. ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 

New York cies Ronttetet ive Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 

Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 1 September 3 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Composer and Cond 
Instruction. cal Music. Répe 


687 Lexington Avenue, New York. | ductor of the Russian Musical Society. For Dates 
and Terms 29 St. Mark's Place, New York 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
nd Singing. Me 


Tone Productior idays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117 Madison Av.,N. ¥ 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 


Lessons resume 

Classes formed—voices trie Fridays 2to4 P.M 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 

tor of Modern and Classi- 

with singers. Con 













EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East 15th Street, New York City 


iging 






HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing ae 3aSSO ; 
Residence and Studio Pupil of MME. b'ARONA 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y Concert and Oratorio. Vocal! Instruction 





Address : 228 Wes 


ADELE LEWING, 


43d Street, New York. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Pupil of the celebrated : > ,o-T , 
, = FLORENZA p'ARONA. Conc _ Pianist — I oat ner. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. | 4 gress Steinwae Hall or Studio 

256 West 71st Street, New York 9 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 


Studio: Steinway Hall, Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony. 
New York Studio: 9 West 65th Street New York. 


With the New York College of Music 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, . aaaant : . actin. 
pm Sicyor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. The Baritone. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School: Northeast c« 16th and Chest- 
J. PIZZARELLO, 


nut Streets, Phila, Pa 
Concert Pianist, 


| is 
With the National Conservatory MARY E. SC¢ i? Soprano and Pianist. 
For particulars address 


50 West 36th Street, New York. DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


1 


F. W. RIESBERG, 





. Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils ac cepted. 
GEORGE FLEMING, 25 West 42d Street, New York. 
Baritone, = aT DRI on . “2 : 
a Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
227 West 34th Street, New York. Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 36 East 62d Street, New York 
ime ; Siesten re : = 
ae Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Studio 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


121 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 


Highly recommended by Jacques Dont 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ep accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


Lessons resumed October 1 
Applicants received da 
Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 


-_ s mornings 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of MUSIC. Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


Hans Dreher, Painting. 
(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 
Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subsc rip- 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 

and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO Hall, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
G2" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano | artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
= Instruction hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
, t <T4K7 an rT T Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Mrs. WADSW OR TH-VIVIAN, Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
ies PWR. oe ee estnatiee American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 

5 é y . “4 a & S Ss. , 5 
wiesepsaabaade 2 ore eben onary d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

New York Conservatory of Music, Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 

112 East 18th Street, New York. Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mur, EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal cramped lain Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
. Broadway and 524 Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
and Musi 


Ora’ Concert icals. 
Address: 62 West Sth Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Costgees? Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aot and Choirmaster St. Taree Church, 
ew 


or’ 
For terms for ames 
Church, Madison as |) Ae St., "lew Fore 





Mrs. ExvizaABETH CHURCHILL Maver, 
a recommended by William Shakespere, 
jon. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East dist Street, New York. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of rahe and Concert 


st. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First ” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
‘Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Séth Street, New York. 








HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 
position, esueng, Piano 


Com 
Pupils received in oP 
Carnegie Hale “New York. 


Studio: 617-81 


Paris. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN os Cee UE FOIS 


T TEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 

NONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE { UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 




















PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comtgne. Italian A. peediing in 


PRO st DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
6 rue de Douai, Paris. 





CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. 
Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three years—Paris—Trabadelo. 
Address MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 





ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 

Diploma. wOeMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIE 
07 avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Henry TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest advan to piano students. 
Opens September 1. ia See elroular. 











Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Paes Instruction. 
est 8th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three yearsat the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Temperth -M Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Lvenne, New York. 


MARIE ROZE, 
lete artistic ration — French, 
Bagh, Taian, Pose of Voice, F Gestuse, 


—_ FOR PRACTICE. 
a in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Lessons in Piene Pao ahh Theory. M. Faicke 


= German and Spanish. Address, 
1 weane Victwes 1 Hugo, Paris. - 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
M and Agent for Oper d Concert Arti 
Advice and every information for cadens. a 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Saris.” 








MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 





Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 
Mi. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





For Concert Engagement : 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German. 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England. 


P. MARCEL, a 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 





Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 





LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instrastion. 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LULU A. POTTER, 


no. 
Instruction. Also ny oe of Concerts, Musi- 


cales, &c. 
51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mae, CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 8th Street, New York. 


F R A N K DOWN EY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Special 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
Send for Circular. 








ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized r posanpative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

rnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 
|“ The Commonwealth.” 
East Orange, N. J. 








136 Fifth Avenue, 





New York. Mondaysand Thursdays 
'|J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue Newark. For engagements 
address % West 44th Street, New York 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 





Record of ’96-97 : 
iI3s 
Public Recitals. 











Mrs, A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Regular Wednesday Evening Recitals, Free, 8 e’Clock, at the School. 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, *8Sisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free oa Application. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 








vi t accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





Mr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
yn 4 of French pronunciation for the princi- 
1 teachers of sin ing in Paris. In New York 
ember 28. Studio: 343 West 5éth Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
898 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mapamz TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
lete Comrese— Hust ical, Educational, Sol- 


Sy aes = Reading in all Bled Musical 
Desati aq M4 iti » aorueey ccom- 
iment and Bn semble Music. iolin, ym 


on Music 
From kin to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, E , German. 
Drawing, , Cutting Out. ch sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
4 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
merican comfort jo the year round. 
wet a stoppin ane, t a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Sunita, Champs-Elysees. 


Institut Polytechni ue, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and Schoo.. 
Villa em Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors from ra, Conservatoire, Normal 

School “ol Comedie Frangaise. 
Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenuc Hcar Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac, 














Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
oe : Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
etation hoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Spea s English, French and German 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs Paris. 








M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


- BUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Au patie, Paris. 
ORGAN SC 
FOUNDED IN 1885. -- rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
sin class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Address ca care THE MUSICAL Courier. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. rebourg. 





Italian. 








Muse. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singin 
Voice Placing, Destanetion, 
scéne. Private ns, C 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand O , Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARA tron 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. — 


Mise-en- 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De !’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice 2 Tannhd&user and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Bargin hating, 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Are de Triomphe. 


Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist— Professor. 
German and French Schools. 
Address care A. Durand et Fils, 
4 Place la Madeleine, Paris. 








M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Paovassaun pe CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 2td Street, New York 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
ae, — and French. 
1 Bast 50th Street, New York 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references, 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 








7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 48d rest, 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s Paition not red. 
Studio: 19 Bast 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
oncerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
” noo ap Washington A 
roo! : venue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “‘ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), _ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


oO. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Deve’ ent. 
Address THE MuSsICAL CourRIer,New York. 





Esa Von YetTTEeE’s Vocat SCHOOL, 


Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From beginning to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
Regular course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 
a ~ A hy oy Lessons. 

pply for prospectus. 
Esa Von YETTE, Concert Soprano, 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 44 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 





SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 


Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 








THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department: 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
wl Cietasod Rvsoevaaet Dekel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
‘I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 

may send me.” AUGUSTI DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
ocal Instruction. 
Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 








Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 





Miss JESSIE L. GARDNER,. 
Piano—Ensemble Classes. 
Miss JULIA SUCH, 


Vocal Teacher—Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 572 Park Ave., near 63d Street, New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist.. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 284 Street, New York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 


METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE oF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York, 


9& 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


By special arrangement 


Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 


Boston. 





London, England. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
. 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

















Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, yaw oo say Composition. 
_Seaeee Dating, Basen. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 

Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont t, Boston. 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


Ha: 
7 Park Sq 
Daudelin School of Music, 








on. 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Ten 


or. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. — 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—2H West 42d Street, New York City. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Sonon. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 




















Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Miss ELZA LOTHNER, 
With Tue Vircit Scuoot or Boston, 
355 Boylston Street. 
Miss Lothner is a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Stockholm, and holds the Teacher’s 
Certificate from the Virgil School of New York. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
—— seh Hail, Becton Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 
JOSEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Fall term opens Se>tember 7, 1897. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Hon Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Sosvetere, 
Elgin Avenue don, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 2ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Coll of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Tiusic, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
4 Stamm 


an 
18 EARL’s CouRT SQUARE, Lonpon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Londea, 1880. 
Alltranches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accom: ing, Sight S q 
Sight Readin Cnstrumental}, Choral Orohescral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
ae greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

c., given. 
1 1s. 6d. to 148. 64. term 
of twelve ntas® - 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Guperintendens, Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Commi 











TON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Lisst, London.” 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Th was educated 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz a 











MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUS. 


FLORENCE. 


UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 

5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Aesreinh 
Formerly assistant instructor in the De le Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty : Voice production and 
correction according to the celebra’ Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
a practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 





JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pianoforte and Harmony. 
CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
rano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocai Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mne. VON FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Evan Williams, 
119 West 41st Street, New York 








MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 

Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 

tion. 

29 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 

Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 














Studio; 119 Hast 18th Street, New York, 


terms address the College, 


452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


Carnegie Hall, v7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
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BeRLIn HEA 
BERLIN, 


HE past week brought no overwhelming event musi- 
cally, but contained a fair number of interesting con- 
certs nevertheless. 

Among these may be recorded the first concert here, 
given a week ago to-day in the Singakademie, by Miss 
Hannah Bryant, a young English pianist and a pupil of 
Alexander Siloti. The great virtuoso, who has lately 
emigrated from Antwerp and has made Leipsic his home 
and who will soon be heard as soloist in the United States, 
had come on to Berlin to bring out his pupil and to assist 
her as conductor. The latter help was of the most material 
and valuable kind, for, except under Nikisch, I have not 
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| concert study in octaves by MacDowell, and the Liszt | sonata in D minor, it was conventional to a degree in form 


| 


| Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 


* * * 


Part of the evening I spent in the Singakademie, where 
Frederic H. Cowen’s biblical idyll “Ruth” was performed 
for the first time in German by the Cecilia Society, under 
the energetic, but not very refined, conductorship of its 
director, Herr Prof. Alexis Hollaender. 

The composer of the Scandinavian symphony is not an 
electric writer for chorus. His four part writing is decent 
but commonplace, and walks as regularly as do those col- 


| umns of young seminary ladies out for an airing, which 


you can see daily (weather permitting) in the straight 
alleys of the Thiergarten. They look bored to death, 


| straightlaced and very respectable, and so sounds Cowen’s 


music; even the orchestral portions, in which but little 


| of that local color is perceptible which so greatly charmed 


heard the Philharmonic Orchestra accompany as well as it | 


did on that evening. The task was greatly facilitated, how- 
ever, through the rhythmic playing of Miss Bryant, who 
is what the Germans, with one of their rare good puns, 
might call ein taktvolles Fraulein. It is one thing to ac- 
company a pianist like Miss Bryant well and quite another 
thing to do the same for a violinist like Herr Schmirlin, 
who changes his rhythm about three times in each four 
bars. 

Miss Bryant has also a reliable and equally developed, 
but by no means startling virtuoso technic, and she has 
a good, round tone. This she displayed to the best ad- 
vantage in the beautiful C sharp minor melody of the 
Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer Fantaisie,” but in the Schu- 


which this exquisite movement ought to exhale under 
fingers endowed with so beautiful a touch. 

The Liszt E flat concerto I did not stay to listen to, 
for I begin to loath this gaudy, tinsel virtuoso piece. 


us in the Scandinavian symphony. 

And yet Cowen should have been able to furnish his 
biblical idyll with a good bit of Oriental color; for, 
though English by ‘birth, he is of Jewish blood. The 
pretty story of the girl of Moab is well told by Joseph 
Bennett, the English music critic, but his words, selected 
from the Scriptures, sound rather clumsy in the transla- 
tion into German which was used at this concert. The 
music all through the part of the work I heard shows 
little inspiration and very little distribution of light and 
shade. Not a single elevated moment, no rising above 
mediocrity; not a climax; nay, not an inspiration oc- 
curred during the good half hour through which I was 
willing and able to stand this sort of home-made music. 
It is remarkable that the story of Ruth, though it has been 
set to music by many different composers, has not yet 


furnished the world with one really great musical creation. 


Miss Olga von Broemsen, who sang at this concert | 


some standard Lieder by Jensen, Schubert, Cornelius, 
Brahms and Grieg, had also the valuabie accompaniment 
of Siloti on the piano. What this means only those who 
have heard this great pupil of Liszt perform will be able 
to appreciate. Not all great piano players, however, are 
good accompanists. On the contrary, most of them are 
not. Siloti makes one of the exceptions which prove the 
rule. Miss von Broemsen has a small, but nice and well 
cultivated mezzo voice, and she sings intelligently. Her 
pronunciation of the German texts, however, makes me 
think that she is a foreigner. 
” . * 


Another vocalist of whom I have no doubt on this 
score is Holger Birkerod, a baritone of the bawling kind, 
and who bellowed out his songs in heartrending forte 
eruptions and in miserable German, at the Hotel de 
Rome. 

The attraction at this concert was the artistic perform- 
ance of some solo pieces composed and played by Paul 
Hassenstein upon a very beautiful Mason & Hamlin 
cabinet organ. These celebrated instruments have be- 
come quite a feature at nearly all of the concerts which 
were recently given at the Hotel de Rome concert hall. 

. . 7 


For once no concert of importance on Sunday, and so 
I was able to start in afresh and with renewed enjoyment 
on Monday, when Teresa Carrefio gave her 
piano recital” at the Philharmonie. It was designated on 
the program as “popular,” and the program was right. 
The vast hall of the Philharmonie was crowded, which 
means that from 2,200 to 2,500 people attended the recital, 
and its further popularity was attested to by an unbounded 
enthusiasm, no end of applause and recalls and no less 
than six encores at the close of the program. To say 
anything about Carrefio’s piano playing would be more 
than superfluous. The only thing I want to mention es- 
pecially is, that it seemed to me that she has acquired so 
much more breadth and repose in her interpretation of 
classical works and such a dignity of style that the Bach 
G minor organ prelude and fugue (Liszt arrangement), 
as well as Beethoven’s beautiful sonata quasi una fantasia 
(the first from op. 27), were superior in every way to 
Madame Carrefio’s former fiery, but not so Abgeklaert 
readings and reproductions of creations of this genre. 

The program further contained Chopin’s B major 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1; Barcarolle and .B flat minor 
scherzo, the Brahms-Handel variations, the Schubert im- 
promptu; op. 90, No. 3, in the Liszt edition, a rousing 


The Cecilia Chorus and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
did their share in the reproduction of Cowen’s work re- 
spectably. The soloists, however, were not a remarkable 
lot. Miss Helene Oberbeck, soprano, sang the title part 
with only the remnants, not very beautiful ones, of a once- 
upon-a-time not over sympathetic or expressive organ. 
She sings, however, in tune, which one could not say of 
all the others. Carl Dierich, tenor, who sang Boas, cried 
and moaned as he always does when singing oratorio. 


mann concerto intermezzo I missed the charm of poetry | Frau Geller-Wolter, alto, was not in good voice, and the 


two others deserve no mention even of their name, so 


inferior were they. 
* * 

Dr. Ludwig Wuellner is gradually finding his artistic 
level. The public which attended his second recital came 
back a trifle from the exaggerated appreciation the first 
attendance brought him. This is easily explained when I 
tell you that the second program was made up exclusively 
of Lieder by Schubert. You can make an effect with 
some of those modern Gesaenge which depend more 
upon dramatic than upon vocal delivery and upon inter- 
pretation more than upon singing. I say you can make 


| an effect upon an audience with these even if you have 
| only a little voice, or none at all, as is the case with 


| child of Wilhelm Taubert, the 


“popular | 


You cannot do these, however, with Schu- 
bert’s songs. They want to be sung, and in order to sing 
them you have got to have a voice. I only heard the 
Harfner songs and they fell flat with an audience, even, 
who had come very much prepossessed in favor of Dr. 
Wuellner. 


Wuellner. 


* * * 


A more satisfactory singer, though by no means a big 
or a remarkable one, is Miss Charlotte Taubert, a grand- 
well-known Lieder com- 
poser and once upon a time conductor at the Berlin Royal 
Opera. The young lady, who sang to a well disposed and 
fashionable audience at the Singakademie, has a nice, 
small, well educated voice, and sings with taste and pert- 
ness. The latter quality was agreeably noticeable in some 
humorous songs, such as Franz’s “Rosmarin” and Bun- 
gert’s “Kurzes Gedachtuirs,” which were redemanded. 

Miss Olga Schoenwaldt, a very unripe Conservatory 
pianist, played poorly some standard piano pieces on a 
fine concert grand made by Rud. Ibach Sohn, of Barmen. 
Otherwise, this concert offered nothing of special interest. 

. * * 

Of only a superficial merit was the concert of Samuel 
Maykapar, of St. Petersburg, as the program states, 
while his own visiting card makes him out to be a piano 
virtuoso, composer and doctor juris at Jalta in the Crimea. 
I don’t know, of course, what this versatile gentleman may 
be able to accomplish as a lawyer; but in his double 
capacity of pianist‘rand composer he did not strike me as 
a world conqueror. For a change he played the C minor 
organ prelude and fugue of Bach in the somewhat over- 
laden Liszt piano transcription, and, although he per- 
formed in a musicianly style, neither his technic nor his 
touch and tone make him out to be a virtuoso on his 
chosen instrument. 

Two Schumann and three Chopin selections were given 





in a somewhat jerky manner, and, although not devoid of | 


feeling, lacked color and variety of shading. It was all 
either forte or piano, and all middle tints, as well as grad- 


ual dynamic changes, were absent. As for Dr. Maykapar’s 


| and general structure, and the thematic material was of a 


very much weakened Schumann rehash nature. Compos 
ing ought to be allowed by law only to persons who have 
musical ideas of their own and don’t need to revamp those 
of their betters 

* > > 

On the same evening the Joachim Quartet had its third 
chamber music missed the Haydn G minor 
string quartet, but enjoyed Wirth’s playing of the viola 
solo in the Agitato from the Brahms B flat quartet very 
much. In the Beethoven E flat quartet, op. 74, all of the 
performers, notably, however, Professors Halir and 
Haussmann, seemed a bit tired and apathetic. The former 
had just arrived from a concert trip in the provinces and 
the latter returned only the same day from England, 
where he had been on a musical mission. 

> * * 

The program of Miss Mabel Seyton, an English pianist, 
was interesting, for it comprised the God-be-praised 
rarely heard first Brahms concerto in D minor, with its 
hobbledehoy piano technic and poor orchestration with 
big holes in it. Furthermore, the Chopin Concert Allegro, 
op. 49, with a very smooth and really effective orchestra 
tion by Jean Louis Nicodé, and the Saint-Saéns C minor 
concerto. The arrangement of this program is ail I can 
conscientiously praise in Miss Seyton’s Singakademie ap 
pearance. Her technic was by no means adequate to the 
performance of the Brahms work, and, as she is no longer 
of an age in which persons usually acquire a piano technic, 
there seems little hope of her ever becoming a virtuoso 

Conceptionally her playing made a most perfunctory 
and at moments even a quite unmusical impression. That 
she tried to perform works entirely beyond her powers 
and that she had been ill-taught all around goes almost 
without saying, if I merely mention that she is and has 
been for years a pupil of that old humbug of a piano 
teacher, Prof. Karl Klindworscht, who, as usual when 
one of his victims appears in public, misled the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in his senile attempts to conduct the 
accompaniments. 


soirée. I 


=” 6«8 


The appreciation with which several Austrian string 
quartets, notably the Rosée and the Bohemian organiza- 
met here, has tempted still another one of them 
to come to the German capital. This was the Fitzner 
Quartet, of Vienna, who, although they play quite 
smoothly and with good ensemble, have nothing extraor- 
dinary to commend them to audiences that have become 
used to hear the Joachim, Hahr and Bohemian quartets. 
The leader has fine technic and musical temperament and 
the ‘cellist, Herr Friedrich Buxbaum, has an extraordi- 
nary good round tone. The program embraced a Haydn 
string quartet in D major, Brahms’ C minor one and, as 
a novelty, a string quartet in A major by Alex. Zemlinsky. 
The name made me curious, for I once knew an old and 
very fine musician by that name in Baltimore, Md., but 
he is dead long ago. I wonder whether his son (he had 
a son) is the composer of this quartet. It is not a very 
important work, but it has some quaint and quite original 
ideas and a few interesting harmonic devices. As a 
chamber music work, however, it is not a success, for it 
lacks polyphony, thematic development and it is rhythmic- 
ally quite monotonous 


tions, 


* ” 7 

Last night I heard in Bechstein Hall a singer with a flat 
mezzo voice of the india rubber denomination. Her 
name is Miss Elise Rohde and she is a pupil of Frau 
Joachim, although what she learend from her I was un- 
able to discern. 

The assistance was furnished by a young violinist from 
Aix-la-Chapelle named Anna Weinberg. She is the 


| daughter of the cantor at the synagogue, and hence she 


is not without natural and inherited musical talent. Her 
as displayed in Bach’s A minor concerto, is of 
American boys at the 


technic, 
the technit description (as the 
Hochsschule wittily put it) and the tone is as yet equally 
undeveloped. A few years under a good master and a 
better fiddle may yet see Miss Weinberg at the top of the 
ladder. 

> > 7 

From Miss Weinberg to Willy Burmester is a bigger 
jump than from the Bechstein Saal to the Philharmonie, 
but I took it gladly to hear the great virtuoso at the 
latter place, where a big crowd of his most enthusiastic 
admirers had assembled for his first Berlin concert of the 
present season 

Burmester and Thomson are the two greatest tech 
nicians on the fiddle I ever heard, Sarasate not excluded, 
and I like the young Hamburg virtuoso even better than 
the somewhat sterner Belgian. Both, however, are thor 
oughly sincere artists and their technic is an honest one 
not a matter of tricks and ear catching devices for the 
groundlings. 

The Mendelssohn concerto I was not 
missed. It palls on me. I am told, however, that Bur 
mester played it nobly, especially the somewhat broadly 
taken first movement, which most violinists insist in hur 


sorry to have 
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rying through at a speed which robs it of much of its 


interest and dignity. 


A wonderful performance was that of the horribly diffi- | 
cult and not over grateful first movement from Joachim’s 


Hungarian concerto. 


Concertmaster Lauterbach’s G minor legende, a weak 
Aufguss by Wieniawski, was played with excellent taste | 
Virtuosity in the 
good sense of the word was displayed in the Bach un- | 


in phrasing and beautiful, sweet tone. 


known devices are employed, 
| derful thing is the fingered 
tempo, which I have heard 
Thomson. 


program, and then the lights 


disperse. 


accompanied E major prelude, which was taken and most + ld 


cleanly carried through at breath robbing speed. 
There was no resisting an encore demand after this and completely sold out “Nibelungen” cycle and a fourth 
performance, and Burmester gave the celebrated Bach aria | repetition is announced for the end of December. 
on the G string (one of the grandest musical thoughts | have the anti-Wagner croakers, who predicted that the 
that ever emanated from a human brain) with a tone “Ring” would never hold a place in the regular repertory, 
volume and richness that made it sound like coming | to say to this? 
The Saint-Saéns clever | 

Rondo Capriccioso formed the close of the program and 
was rousingly performed. Then the encore fiends had 
their innings and got first the Burmester variations on a 
Paganini theme, which are the greatest feat of technical 
Of course all the 


from a ’cello instead of a fiddle. 


display one can hear on the violin. 


has planned and arranged a 
begin on December 4 and will 





The audience would not leave the hall even 
after this lengthy encore number, and the Paganini thir- 
teenth (if I mistake not) study had to be added to the 


at the Philharmonie before the audience were willing to 

The Royal Opera House has had last week its third 
In the meantime, that the admirers of 
classic opera may not also have their fill, the intendancy 


dates of performances are the following: December 4 
“Idomeneo;” December 5 (Mozart’s death day), the 
“Moorish Funeral Music,” the G minor symphony and 


but what is the most won- | the Kequiem 
octave playing in terrific | ber 7, “Nozze 
only from Burmester and | December 9, 
cember 11, 


were gradually turned out 
this cycle has 


: Newly studi 
Opera in the 


What | “Otello,” with 


Desdemona 


Mozart cycle, which will 
end on December 11. The 








“Cosi fan tutte;” 
“The Magic Flute.” 
personnel Lilli Lehmann and Francesco d’Andrade will 
appear as guests at the Mozart cycle. 
rector Pierson that the advance sale of subscriptions to 


Heinrich Zoellner’s musical comedy, 
Sword,” had a big success at the first performance, which 
took place last Wednesday night at Cassel. 


Mass; December 6, “II Seraglio;’”’ Decem- 
di Figaro;” December 8, “Don Giovanni;” 
December 10, “Tito;’” De- 
Besides the regular opera 


I hear from Di- 


been the largest ever known at the Royal 


Opera box office. 


ed and mounted, we shall hear at the Royal 
near future Lortzing’s ‘““Wildschuetz,” with 


Frau Herzog in the part of the Baroness, and then Verdi's 


Sylva in the title role and Miss Hiedler as 


*_ * * 


“The Wooden 


* * * 


Kapellmeister Kogel, of Frankfort, was the conductor 
of the first Philharmonic concert this season at Moscow, 
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where he interpreted, among other works, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Manfred” symphony, which created the deepest impres- 
sion. 

Miss Rose Ettinger, of Chicago, was the soloist at this 
concert, and her singing is reported to have been received 
with loudest applause and great enthusiasm. 

* * * 


My old friend Col. Henry Mapleson writes to me 
among other things: “I am now located in Paris, where 
I am doing a fairly good business as a musical agent, 
although there are, of course, a great many ungrateful 
artists who forget what is due to the agent who helps 
them over the bridge. However, one must be philosophi- 
cal and not look for or expect gratitude or even one’s 
commissions, if one does not look very sharp after them.” 
Quite true, my dear colonel, quite true! 

* - - 


On Sunday last Prof. Martin Blumner, director of the 
Berlin Singakademie, celebrated, in the very, best of 
health, the seventieth anniversary of his birthday. Early 
in the morning he received a very flattering congratula- 
tory letter from His Excellency Cultus Minister Dr. 
Bosse. The committee of the Singakademie called on Dr. 
Blumner at 9 A. M., and took him down from his private 
residence to the hall which had been festively decorated 
for the occasion. Over 500 persons had assembled there 
for congratulatory purposes. The president of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Privy Councillor von Ende, made a 
speech, in which he extolled the conductor's merits in 





behalf of musical art. Then the Singakademie chorus 
sang the One Hundredth Psalm, composed by Professor | 
Blumner. In the evening (Decoration Sunday) Herr 
Prof. Blumner conducted the Singakademie choral con- | 
cert, at which Mozart’s Requiem Mass and Blumner’s 
cantata, “In Time and Eternity,” was performed. 


— 


Ludwig Boesendorfer, the Vienna piano manufacturer, 
has offered three prizes for new concertos for piano with 
to commemorate the founding of the concert 
name, and which was opened 
concert by Hans von Bilow 
century ago. The prizes are 
offered in commemoration of this event, and are in 
Austrian money 2,000 crowns for the first, 1,200 
crowns for the second and 800 crowns for the third prize. 
The competition is open for composers of all nations and 
the works remain the property of the authors. Judges 
will be Julius Epstein, Wilhelm Gericke, Alfred Gruen- 
feld, Theodor Leschetizky and Moriz Rosenthal. Con- 
certos for competition must be handed in before July 


1, 1898. 


orchestra, 
hall which bears his 
with an inauguration 
just a quarter of a 


* . 7 


The news of the intended tournée of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Nikisch’s direction, to be un- 
dertaken next spring through the United States, seems to 
have been promulgated as an absolute fait accompl. A | 
very enthusiastic letter on the subject, which Charles 
Wolff told me he received from my old friend Will- 
iam J. Henderson of the Times, leaves no doubt 
about the positiveness of the information sent over to 
New York. Nevertheless, I was justified in putting my 
paragraph in the form of “in all probability.” Even to- 
day and to this hour the trip across the Atlantic has not 
yet been decided upon for an absolute certainty. 

This I have from the best authorities on the subject, 
Manager Wolff and Conductor Arthur Nikisch. The trip 
will be undertaken only in case a sufficient number of 
concerts are sold in the United States beforehand to guar- 
antee the expenses of the tournée, which of necessity are 
very big ones. If such an arrangement cannot be effected, 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra instead of crossing.the 
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ocean will undertake another concert tournée through 
France, where they were so eminently successful last 
spring, and from there they will undertake an invasion 
into Italy, just as I wrote you some time ago. As soon 
as definite plans are formed one way or another I shall 
inform THe Musica Courier of them by cable. 
Hermann Wolff returned from Vienna, where he had 
attended the premiére of Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen 
Onegin,” under Mahler’s direction. The enterprising im- 


presario was tremendously enthusiastic in his utterances | 


about both the work and the performance. 
* * * 

Michael Banner, the New York violinist, who, as I 
wrote you, made quite a hit here in Berlin, will give a 
concert in Breslau on December 4, will be heard again 
in the German capital in January next. 

Another interesting musician who is to be heard here 
in the early part of 1898 is Ludwig Schytte, the Danish 
composer and pianist, whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing in company with Miss Marguerite Petersen, the 
Scandinavian singer. 

= * 

The Berlin papers this week print a paragraph, in all 
sincerity, containing the information that Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch—an excellent young pianist, by the bye—has an 
offer of $100,000 for 100 concerts to be given in the United 
States during the season of 1898-9. The papers don’t say 
who the party is that made the offer. Nor do they state 
that Gabrilowitsch has accepted this offer of $1,000 a 
night. Probably he is waiting for a better one. Oh, 
happy Germany! where they swallow anything and every- 
thing, provided it bears the signature “America.” 

*> * * 

Anton Hekking, the celebrated ‘cello player, is quite 
seriously ill, and the Hollaender Quartet evenings have 
been postponed on this account. 

*> = * 


The first caller at the Berlin Musica, Courier office 
this week was William Liebling, the youngest son of 
Max Liebling, of New York. The young man, who ar- 
rived on Sunday from the other side, will devote himself, 
true to Liebling traditions, to music. He intends to study 
the violin. The Lieblings take to music naturally, like 
ducks do to swimming. Next came Kapellmeister J. Rebi- 
cek, conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Codman, from Boston, Mass., and chatelaine 
of the Castle of Laufenburg, who is going to spend a few 
weeks in Berlin in order to attend some concerts and 
operatic performances. 


Miss Bertha Visanska came with | 


} 


her brother Daniel, the violinist. The girl is the greatest | 


piano talent in the American colony. She played for me 
the Chopin B minor scherzo in a satisfying style. 
Visanska is now studying composition likewise with O. B. 
Boise, and is hard at work upon the mysteries of counter- 
point. She is, however, a very nervous young woman, 


| and more than three hours of practice daily on the piano 


and an hour or so of music writing would be apt to injure 
her not very powerful constitution and nervous system. 
Calhoun, the Chicago Music Magazine's Berlin represen- 
tative, and a pupil of Boise in harmony and Raif in piano 
playing, was the last caller. O. F. 

I reopen this letter to add to it, what you will probably 
have heard by cable ere these lines can reach you, that 
Pollini, the Hamburg impresario, died yesterday of heart 
disease. He was unquestionably the greatest of modern 
operatic managers. 





Bertin Music Nores. 
Assisted by Alexander Siloti and Olga von Broemsen, 


Hannah Bryant, an English na of the great Russian | 


Miss | 
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pianist, gave a recital in the Singakademie. The program 
being rather interesting I herewith present it in full: 


NG OP COE o occcenecoccscocsegocepeeoncscescccnccecoosscesoeess Handel 
Variations on a Russian theme Beethoven 

Songs— 
Romanza from Dame de Pique.............+.+++ .. Tschaikowsky 
Weediseks cogendcunyeseseeeseibdbnnnessatistbs rene .. Arensky 
Biss pdb nese ccqpenccses Soeoscbepen bended egedeosencoests ..Cui 
BORAGR, Sp. BW... vcccccccescccccccccsccvccsccsccccccscceses Tschaikowsky 

| Songs— 
Der Tod, das ist die ktihle mnacht..............6..ceeeeeeees Brahms 
Sur la plage. ........scecccceccscecees Chaminade 
SE adescondécedesdsccscncecoocecesseccessneses d’Albert 
Scherzo, B flat minor ..... “| Chopin 

Etude, C sharp minor.............. f° Ve 

Rhapsody No. 12............05+0+: .. Liszt 
Arensky 


Suite, op. 15, for two pianos. ..........6ccccececcccnseesenes 


Even though composed respectively by Handel and 
Beethoven, the first two numbers on the program were 
unequivocally dull and tiresome. Nor was this altogether 
the fault of Miss Bryant’s interpretation, as a Berlin critic 
reverently wrote in this morning’s issue of his paper. 
Both the compositions in question are excellent “com- 
pellers,” on a dreary, wet morning when one is not in 
mood for practicing, but on the concert platform, if not 


| played by a Joseffy or a d’Albert, they become a monoto- 


nous, rhythmical jingle. The audience was further lulled 
into musical insensibility by Miss von Broemsen’s lamb- 
like singing of the three Russian songs. The beai 
growled in the piano part, however, for Siloti accom- 
panied. 

Not even his overpowering temperament could influ- 
ence the self-satisfied tranquillity with which the singer 
bleated of mystical darkness and spectral visions. The 
musical tales were told alone in the wonderful accom- 
paniments of Siloti. Then came the Cyclopean sonata 
by Tschaikowsky, which, if I mistake not, had never be- 
fore been done in Berlin. The impetuous, ardent, fiery 


| Opening movement found the listeners, stirred by Siloti’s 


| shone transcendent in this piece. 


vehemence, in most favorable receptive condition. Sel- 
dom have I seen an audience so attentive in following a 
practically unknown work. Involuntarily as I listened | 
thought of James G. Huneker’s vivid portrayal, in these 
columns, of Tschaikowsky’s personality and his methods. 

I think I shall never again hear a composition by the 
greatest Russian composer without underlining most oi 
the themes with some of the Racontevur’s striking 
phrases. From beginning to end the Tschaikowsky sonata 
is fascinating, and Miss Bryant seemed fully alive to its 
harmonic and rhythmic charm. The work should be 
heard frequently in concert. Why do our greatest pianists 
neglect it? Because of its “ form ”’—because it is a fan- 
tasia rather than a perfect sonata? Such considerations 
influence some critics, but never the public. If the “ Pa- 
thetique ” (Tschaikowsky) is a symphony, then this op. 
37 is a sonata. 

In the Chopin scherzo Miss Bryant quite astonished 
the pianists among her auditors by playing the familiar 
episode (because of its klaviermassigkeit and seeming diffi- 
culty sometimes called “the pianist’s delight’) music 
in adagio tempo, giving the left hand melody unusual 
prominence. In spite of her large tone Miss Bryant 
seems to possess a frigid musical nature, for in the Twelfth 
Rhapsody by Liszt she devoted herself entirely to a dis- 
play of technic. The Arensky suite is a showy conglom- 
eration of glissandi, resounding octave passages, rapid 
scale flights and unisono trills, embellished about most 
banal themes. There are three movements—Romance, 
Valse, Polonaise—the last two being inordinately diffi- 
cult. 

Though given only half an opportunity, Siloti’s pianism 
His octave rushes were 
miniature peals of thunder, and in the forceful polonaise 
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one expected to see sparks fly from the keys. Siloti’s tone 
exceeds in volume that of all other pianists I ever heard. 

“Luise Behrends (Alt)” was printed on the program 
of her concert at the Hotel de Rome. The program told 
the truth; the lady’s voice proved it. Her sister played 
as if she were manipulating an old-fashioned spinet. She 
disdained the use. of the pedal and exacted great demands 
from the imaginativeness of the audience, for, half the 
time the accompaniments were absolutely inaudible. 
Whenever the piano work became involved Miss Beh- 
rend’s sister felt, rather than played, the accompaniment. 
The redeeming feature of the concert was the Mason & 
Hamlin harmonium, which Mr. Hassenstein played with 
musicianly refinement and a due appreciation of the regis- 
ter combinations. 

Ernst Dressler (tenor) and Norbert Salter (violon- 
cellist) gave a joint concert at the Hotel de Rome. It 
was a harmless affair, of the kind that would arouse mild 
enthusiasm in Neu-Ruppin, Bomst, Tirschiigl and other 
important German towns. 

Miss Stella Waterman, of New York, sang Masini’s 
“Vieni al prato” at a pupils’ recital given by her teacher, 
Mrs. Vally Sieber, in the Hotel de Rome. Miss Water- 
man has genuine musical talent (she is also a piano pupil 
of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka), which assisted her to win warm 
appreciation. 

Mr. Groebe, of Pittsburg, Pa., left the Hochschule, 
where he was studying organ, in order to devote his en- 
tire attention to piano playing, under Oscar Raif. Mr. 
Groebe is a most versatile musician, for he also plays the 
violoncello quite well. 

Heinrich Ehrlich, the eminent authority on all matters 
relating to the piano, has just issued two pamphlets 
(Edition Steingraeber) which should meet with a wel- 
come reception at the hands of teachers and students. 
The works (also done into English) are called “Die Or- 
namentik in Bach’s Klavierwerken” and “Die Ornamen- 
tik in Beethoven’s Klavierwerken.” Ehrlich says in the 
preface: “This little pamphlet, which I now place before 
the musical world is the fruit of fifty years of study. The 
connoisseurs of the works of the great cantor, at least 
such of them as do not allow themselves to be influenced 
in their judgment by personal relations or by partisanship, 
will, even if they do not in all cases approve of my views, 
acknowledge that I have approached the matter with 
thoroughness and understanding.” ~ 

Another important new work for pianists is “The Use 
of the Pedal” (with illustrations taken from the concert 
programs of Anton Rubinstein), published by Bosworth 
& Co., of Leipsic. It will shortly be translated into Eng- 
lish. 

The concert given for the purpose of formally introduc- 
ing the Mason & Hamlin harmonium to the Berlin pub- 
lic took place before an unusually large and appreciative 
audience. Clara Begas, Louise Witte and Emil Steger 
sang songs with harmonium accompaniment, while Anton 
Leupold murdered Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody on the 
piano, and James Liebling played a composition written 
for the occasion by Paul Hassenstein, who presided at the 
harmonium. Of the violoncellist, the critic of Das Kleine 
Journal said: “Mr. James Liebling—to be registered as 
Liebling IV.—played a Largo for violoncello. Beautiful 
tone, accurate technic and refined expression characterized 
his performance.” The harmonium was one of the best 
Mason & Hamlin have turned out—at least, so it seemed— 
and even the large organ in the Philharmonie, made by 
the best German organ builder, can in no wise compare 
with the American instrument in purity and unobstructed 
volume of tone. I am sure that if Mason & Hamlin would 
arrange similar concerts throughout all the important 
cities of Germany they will win here the recognitiom that 
in America has long been theirs. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Shannah Cummings.—The oratorio soprano Shannah 
Cummings has sung for innumerable conductors and com- 
mittees the past ten days, and if we are to judge by the 
numerous favorable things being said of her work she will 
certainly be a very busy artist this winter. 


Music in Africa. 





By Avon Saxon. 





PARIS, France, November 26, 1897. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
T may be of interest to some of your many readers to 
hear an account of a very interesting voyage which 
my wife and I have just completed and a brief description 
of the places at which we called and some of the strange 
peoples and sights we saw en route. We started from the 
port of Durban, Natal, South Africa, in the steamer 
Kanzler, of the East African Line (Captain Elson, com- 
manding). But before we leave this charming spot just a 

word or two about the town. 

Durban, I may say, is the most English city or town 
in South Africa, and were it not for the extreme heat in 
December, January and February (their summer season), 
and the swarm of black faces of Arabs, Indians, Kaffirs 
and coolies which one meets at every turn, you could easily 
imagine yourself in an English town. Durban is natur- 
ally a lovely spot, but the progressive and go-ahead spirit 
that pervades the place has added improvements to its 
natural beauty, and it is to-day considered the garden 
spot of the whole colony, and I may say of South Africa. 
They have a beautiful harbor, fine wide streets, well hard- 
ened and lighted by electricity; splendid churches, good 
hotels, the best town hall in Africa, a good system of 
trams, and no end of rickshaws, drawn by burly Kaffirs; 
Turkish and swimming baths, a splendid and well-ap- 
pointed theatre, and, in fact, every modern arrangement 
that is necessary to one’s comfort and convenience. But 
what a change is in store for the traveler at the next stop- 
ping place, only about thirty hours’ steaming from Dur- 
ban, namely “Lorenco Marques,” as the Portuguese call 
it, but “Delagoa Bay,” as it is known to the English! 

In the first place, it is a filthy, fever-ridden hole, and 
about the only employment of a regular kind there seems 
to be is frequenting the “kiosks,” or drinking places, 
getting boozed on the vilest Scotch whiskey obtainable, get- 
ting the fever in consequence and getting ‘buried; for the 
rate of mortality here, especially in the summer season, 
is frightful. A great deal of it, I must say, is brought on 
by young fellows (and older ones, too,) not taking proper 
care of themselves, and when once you have contracted 
Delagoa fever it “sticketh closer than a—mother-in-law.” 
This town, which is at present in the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, is a place unfit to live in, and an outsider has to 
put up with the most tyrannical form of government 
known (it beats Russia). The Boers in the Transvaal are 
polished gentlemen compared with the Portuguese offi- 
cials here, and they are mostly all officials in Delagoa 
Bay. You have to be most respectful and polite to the 
police especially—a dirty, villainous-looking lot (whom 
you would not touch with the proverbial ten-foot pole)— 
or they will run you in without a moment’s hesitation, 
and woe betide the unlucky stranger who has to pass 
many hours in a Delagoa Bay police cell. He can be 
morally certain if he has never had the fever before he 
will contract it in one of these vermin-ridden dens in a 
very short space of time. 

Now it is not my intention or desire to run down the 
Portuguese as a nation, but I think they have placed at the 
head of affairs in Delagoa Bay the most ignorant and un- 
civil lot it would be possible to find anywhere. Here is 
one instance out of many I could cite showing their mental 
calibre, and this is not fancy, but fact. 

It seems there was a man engaged to light the dirty 
little oil lamps which (greased) graced the principal 
streets of D. B., and he complained to the authorities 
that the ladder they gave him was not fong enough, so 
what did the authorities do but build little platforms under 
the lamps, so that by placing the ladder on the top the 
man could easily reach them. They had acarly completed 
the lot with platforms when one Portuguese whose mental 
faculties were more active said, “Why don’t you get the 
man a longer ladder?” which suggestion was acted upon, 
but a lot of those platforms are to be seen to-day as 
monuments of their colossal stupidity. i 
Delagoa Bay has a fine, well sheltered harbor, capable 
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in other hands of being made a great naval or mercantile 
centre, as it is now connected by rail with the Transvaal, 
and what would the Boers not give for a port such as 
exists here. But England has her eye as well as a mort- 
gage on Delagoa and also an eye on Germany and the 
Transvaal. 

After a day and a night in Delagoa Bay we steamed 
away to Beira, also a Portuguese territory, which is about 
forty-eight hours from Delagoa Bay and is situated at the 
mouth of the Punge River, a very wide and swift flowing 
stream, navigable up about sixty miles from its mouth. 
It runs through a low and swampy country, Jaden with 
the germs of malaria, where the crocodile and hippo- 
potamus still have their haunts and are quite safe from 
molestation, as the fever fiend nearly aftways claims the 
luckless hunter who is foolhardy enough to venture there. 

Beira is also very low and looks as though a tidal wave 
of any size would have no difficulty in sweeping away 
every vestige of the town. But this place is destined to 
grow ang become a town of importance in the near 
future. It is the port which will eventually command 
the trade of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and the rail- 
way which is rapidly being pushed on interiorward by 
Cecil Rhodes and his followers is opening up the country 
and will prove a great power in civilizing the natives and 
enabling white people to live there without the eternal 
dread of being massacred. 

The railway already extends to Umtali, about eighty 
miles from Biera, but through a most awful country for 
malaria and black water fever. The latter means death in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. It is here the dreaded 
“tetse” fly is bred and born, which kills all the cattle and 
horses, but does not touch man or the mule, evidently 
regarding both as the same species. 

After a day’s stay in Beira we steamed away to Mozam- 
bique, about two days’ journey from Beira. This is the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions in East Africa and 
is situated on a small island. It has a splendid harbor, 
which is guarded by an ancient fort, built in 1508, armed 
with guns of about the same period, which are more 
dangerous to the gunner than the gunned. 

Mozambique is the best place the Portuguese have got 
in South or East Africa. Unlike Delagoa Bay or Beira, 
it is clean and the streets of the town are broad and well 
kept, while the houses, painted various tints, light yellow, 
gray, brown and red, give the place an inviting and gala 
appearance. This coast produces the most wonderful 
coral of all colors and beautiful shells of various shapes 
and kinds, and immediately the ship stops we are simply 
surrounded by the natives in small canoes, all eager to 
trade. 

Three days after leaving Mozambique we entered the 
beautiful harbor of Dar-es-Salaam, which in the “Swahili” 
language means “the harbor of peace,” and a veritable 
haven of refuge and peace it is. The entrance is long and 
very narrow, and almost before you can realize it you are 
in this lovely and peaceful retreat, away from the wind 
and storms, close to shore, with plenty of deep water all 
about you. Dar-es-Salaam is a German naval station, 
and they have certainly worked wonders in the place, 
which a few years ago was a sandy waste. They have laid 
out and hardened the roads, built hotels and stores, and 
to-day it is the “bijou” place of East Africa, and well 
worth a visit. Look out for the fever, however, which is 
also prevalent here at certain seasons of the year. 

After a short run of six or eight hours we arrived at 
the first place worthy the name of a city. Zanzibar boasts 
a population of over a quarter of a million inhabitants. 
We dropped anchor close-to shore, and just opposite the 
sunken hull of the Sultan’s man-of-war, and also opposite 
the late Sultan’s palace, which still remains a heap of 
ruins since its bombardment by the British gunboat St. 
George a little over a year ago. 

The steamers of this line usually stop here about two 
days, but we were delayed, having to wait for a coast boat, 
which had cargo for us, and we remained here over four 
days, which gave us a good chance to inspect the grand 
old Moslem city. I, with several other American and 
English gentlemen on board, was fortunate enough to 
be put up at the swell club of Zanzibar, “the American 
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and English Club,” by the American consul, Captain 
Mohan, who is is in every sense a jolly good fellow. The 
club here, I may explain, is called the “ American and 
English Club,” for Zanzibar the American consul takes 
precedence of the others, so you will observe we were in 
the right hands when in those of genial Captain Mohan. 
The way we were treated during our enforced stay there 
was royal, and we were indeed sorry to leave such pleasant 
company. The last night of our stay a dinner was given 


at the club, at which all the consuls of the city—about | 


twenty in all—with their ladies, attended, and except for 
the swarthy waiters and “ Punkah boys” you might easily 
have imagined yourself in a London or Continental dining 
hall. 

After dinner music and recitations were indulged in, and 
I don’t think my wife or I ever enjoyed singing at any 
gathering in our lives more thoroughly than at this. 
They were simply delighted, having heard no good music, 
as they said, for a long time. 

Of course we saw the Sultan’s palaces, the mosques, and 


other wonderful sights of this old city, and were sorry | 


when the ship weighed anchor. 


Our next stopping place was Tanga, which is about | 


eight hours from Zanzibar. It is situated on the mainland, 
north of Zanzibar, and has a lovely, well-sheltered bay or 
small harbor. 


There is not much to be seen on shore except natives | 


and the monkeys, which they are anxious to sell you, and 
you can procure a good specimen for a shilling—if you 
are not inclined to pay more. What a bargain! when by 


it you are enabled to study closely the habits and customs | 


of your “’way back” ancestors. 
From Tanga we set sail for Aden, which we reached 
after a six days’ run. 


Aden is near the entrance to the Red Sea, which should | 


have been called the “Red Hot Sea,” because that’s what 
it is. Aden is red hot likewise. It is said to be one of 
the hottest places on earth, with only a sheet of tissue 
paper separating it from that other place, which morality 


forbids me to mention here, but was evidently the place | 


Shakespeare had in his mind when he stopped short in 
telling some of his bad play actors to “go to id 

Aden is British, and a strong contingent of the military 
is always kept here; but it is a dreadful place in which 
to live and the troops have to be changed continually on 
account of the great heat and the unhealthiness of the 
place. It rains here on an average once in three years 
(this is fact), and every drop of water that falls is con- 
served in great tanks, which cover a large extent of the 





mountain country and were originally built by the great | 
Since his time they have been 


Pharaoh of Bible fame. 
greatly enlarged and improved. 

About the only things to be seen at Aden besides these 
tanks, which are really worth a visit, are camels and 
Arabs, both of which are very much in need of washing. 
Not a tree, shrub or blade of grass are to be seen here; it 
is wholly desolate and barren. 

After a day and night we started for Suez. Having 
been through the Red (Hot) Sea before and having 
nearly expired with the heat, a second trip was not looked 
forward to with eager anticipation. This time we were 
fortunate enough to have a little breeze ahead and we 
went through without suffering to any great extent. 
Two weeks before a ship went through having the wind 


with her and had to turn round no less than six times in | 


order to give the passengers and crew a little breath of 
air or they would all have died from heat apoplexy. So, 


gentle reader, never, if you can avoid it, make the passage 
of the Red Sea in July, August or September or you will 
rue it, if you live! 

After four days’ steaming and perspiring we reached 
| Suez, the entrance to the famous canal of that name. And 
what a wonderful feat of engineering it is. Imagine an 
enormous ditch, 200 feet wide by 30 feet deep, cut through 
the shifting desert sand, piled high on either side, but 
constantly filtering in through the action of the wind 
and the water of the canal, and which necessitates the 
constant exertions of the most powerful dredges to keep 
the space wide and deep enough to permit the passage of 
the enormous ships which are constantly passing through, 
and you have a faint picture of this gigantic enterprise 
and triumph of engineering skill. 

About half way through the canal you come across a 
lake of fairly good dimensions, called Timsah, or the 
Bitter Lake, on account of the brackish condition of the 
water. Ismailia is situated here and it is here you gen- 
erally disembark for Cairo and the Pyramids, which are 
about thirty miles distant. 

Usually it takes about two days and a night to do the 
| canal, but it depends somewhat upon the season of the 
year, as the traffic varies greatly and you are constantly 
| obliged to tie up and allow ships to pass you. At the 
| 





European end of the canal is situated the town or city 
of Port Said, where are to be met all sorts and conditions 
of the dusky races, who insist on selling you all kinds of 
articles made in Germany or America of celluloid or 
zylonite, which they are ready to swear by “Allah” or 
anyone else are real tortoise shell or amber. 

This is not a nice place, and after the disagreeable proc- 
ess of coaling (by hand) was over we were glad to get 
| away, and were soon bounding over the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, and in five days we entered the beautiful 
Straits of Messina and afterward the glorious Bay of 
Naples. I shall say nothing of Naples, as my powers of 
description fail me. While at Naples we thought we 
would take a run down to Pompeii. Not being quite cer- 
tain of the hour the ship might sail it was a bit risky. 
Still we thought we would chance it. We went and spent 
about three hours in the ruined and once buried city. 
After a most enjoyable ramble through its streets and 
temples, we started for the train, but stopped for a little 
| refreshment on the way. Whether it was the misfortune 
or intention of the guide I do not know, but we managed 
to just miss the train, and there was not another for two 

hours and a half. Language is very feeble to express 
one’s true feelings on occasions like these, especially 

when ladies are present, so we swallowed our wrath, got 
what conveyances we could and by “laying on” to the 
| poor horses made rapid progress toward Naples and the 
steamer. The way we flew over the cobblestoned streets 
of the outlying Italian towns, abundantly festooned with 
macaroni and spaghetti, completely broke all previous 

Italian records for furious driving. The inhabitants 
must have taken us for escaped lunatics, for they flew to 
the windows and eyed us suspiciously as we tore along. 

We arrived just in time, but had to pay pretty dear for 
our ride, and I have an idea our guide got more out of it 
than if we had returned by train. One thing which struck 
us most forcibly was the number of beggars who lie in wait 
for strangers, and who seem to be made to exhort sym- 
pathy and small coin from the tender-hearted wayfarer. 

Two days later we entered the harbor of Marseilles, 
and our journey by water was ended. I will just say in 

| conclusion that, barring the months of July, August and 
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September, provided you are not pressed for time, by far 
the most enjoyable route to East or South Africa will be 
found the one just described 


A Charity Benefit Concert. 


HE small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was un 
comfortably crowded on Friday morning, Decem 
ber 10, at the concert given for the benefit of the Home 
Hotel Association. The late arrivals filled the aisles, stood 
around in the halls and even crowded in behind the con- 
cert platform. The fair sex was largely represented, 
and Christmas shopping, domestic news and local gossip 
were discussed in all directions—in fact one could hear 
anything and everything but the music. It was a distinctly 
fashionable but very talkative audience. Even Beethoven 
could not awe these chattering women into silence 

The opening number on the program was the Appas- 
sionata Sonata (op. 57) of Beethoven, which Albert 
Burgemeister, a young pianist of the Virgil School, played 
with poetic feeling, displaying admirable technic, artistic 
instinct and a touch firm yet sympathetic. He, and an- 
other little pianist, Florence Traub, also a graduate of 
the same school, bore off the honors with the utmost 
ease. The latter is still quite young, and one cannot there- 
fore expect great depth or seriousness, yet there was in 
her playing a certain grace, a smoothness and freedom 
from affectation thoroughly pleasing. 

A dainty little song by Frank S. Hastings, “A Red, 
Red Rose,” was sung by Helen L. Niebuhr, a contralto, 
whose voice is rather pretty. 

Florence V. de Boese has a light, clear soprano voice, 
but her singing is amateurish, and the d’Hardelot song 
as she interpreted it was not chic. 

The “Canzonetta,” from the violin concerto by Tschai- 
kowsky, and a “Spanish Dance,” by Sarasate, were 
smoothly played by Edward Falck, whose tone is pure, 
but small. 

The following was the program: 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 57, Allegro assai...... 
Gnomentanz nesegocneessesenganacgucesgonne ; pacecosnceesssnee 


Beethoven 


9060000 seesecense Hastings 
pnndd covcss Gregh 


Schubert-Hoffmann 
eseses Henselt 
....Chopin 


Hark, Hark ! the Lark............ 
If I Were a Bird....... 
BRED, co ccccovcesocvcvesccccseees cewsesssboous 


Canzonetta, from violin concerto.......... -seyeees 1 SChaikowsky 


Playera, Spanish Dance.............+++ ccovecese Sarasate 
Edward Palck 
Bretsterlaae....ccccccicccccevesooses ccccveccccecececcecccce SOREMARD 

coccecccccerese MacDowell 


BhaGow DaR6Oss.ccccccccccccceccccesocese ; 


Air de Ballet.... Chaminade 


..De Koven 
.....D’Hardelot 


Nita Gitana... pccceoonee madoveaseseedes 
Mignon........ 


Chopin-Liszt 
Liszt 


Maiden’s Wish jesens 
Polonaise.......... 5bde cess Hbdebsee cévue 
Florence Traub 


Inez Grenelil.— The gifted young soprano Inez Grenelli 
has been engaged to assist Franz Listemann at his recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of December 15. Miss 
Grenelli is a studious, conscientious artist of fine intelli- 
gence, and wherever she has sung her voice and musi 
cianly interpretations have won her storms of applause 
and well-merited enthusiasm. 


=" VON KLENNER, 
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Vocal Instruction. —mernon. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


| Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant St., lth St. and Second Ave., 
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Charles A. Graninger. 


HARLES A. GRANINGER is a musician who for 
many years has been identified not only with the 
musical progress of Cincinnati, but with the growth and 
extension of musical culture in a much larger field cov- 
ered by his individual exertion and influence. An Ameri- 
can he stands to-day, with a great deal of foreign talent 
in competition, in the front ranks of his profession. His 
success as soloist, conductor and educator has far out- 
reached local reputation and has spread abroad. Quiet 
and conservative in his ways he never seeks public notice, 
but his name has been made a matter of musical record 
by the results of his work. With all her musical advan- 
tages, why should not Cincinnati be able to produce some- 
thing worthy of her art endeavor? The home plant 
might have to struggle against the luxuriant growth of 


exotics, but in the end it would root itself all the 

more firmly in its native soil and produce better 

and richer fruit. 

Mr. Graninger, in fact, is a very prominent ex- 
ample of the truth that American talent and genius 
are more and more asserting themselves in this 
country, as against the false glamour and unsub- 
stantiated claims of inferior foreigners. He has 
taken the ground that the very highest musical 
culture can be acquired here without the necessity 
of putting a European label on it. And standing 
upon this ground he has already won a distiction 
and favor that, both from a personal and educa- 
tional standpoint, have been far-reaching in their 
results. 

In this direction, which must eventually be 
followed by all true American educators in the 
profession of music, Mr. Graninger furnishes a 
shining and noteworthy proof of what can be ac- 
complished by the pursuit of honest principle and 
by persistent endeavor, supported by the enthu- 
siasm of extraordinary talent. 

Mr. Graninger is a Cincinnatian by birth, and 
evinced musical talent at a very early age. He 
was not a wonder-child, but his faculties developed 
rapidly and his progress was built upon a solid, 
scientific foundations. His first instructors in 
piano and theory were Andrew Nembach, Carl 
Feine and Werner Steinbrecher, local musicians of 
note. The latter was a pupil of Chopin, and his 
personal knowledge of the great composer and 
pianist extensive and intimate. Not yet of age he 
had already grown into a musician of fine pro- 
portions, and he manifested an early adaptability 
to teach. His services were in demand, and Presi- 
dent George Ward Nichols, of the College of Mu- 
sic, in its pristine days of high repute and glory, 
closed a three years’ contract with him. 

His native talent for original composition as- 

serted itself from the beginning of his didactic 
career. Music with him had become a second 
nature, and his inclination as well as resolve was to 
devote all the energies of his future life to the pro- 
fession. One of his first compositions was a string quar- 
tet, which gave proof of his originality, as well as grasp 
of the rules of harmonization and musical form. It was 
performed at a chamber concert by one of the best string 
quartets in the country, of which the renowned Prof. S. £. 
Jacobsohn was the first violin. The educational work and 
success of Mr. Graninger grew apace. There was nothing 
mechanical about him. With him everything was a labor 
of love in music’s domain. Stiffness and conventionality 
were as abhorrent to him in the practice of his profession 
as they were in the ordinary routine of his daily life. 

His principle has been from the beginning that, in order 
to accomplish results, the methods of nature, assisted by 
the highest art, are always the best. There is an individ- 
uality in the pupil as well as the teacher, and it must not 
he impaired or destroyed by imitative and conventional 
methods. Gradually, by dint of talent and increasing en- 
deavor, did Mr. Graninger lift himself up to a plane of 
appreciation that made itself widely recognized and felt. 
His work was associated with that of S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Carl Bartens, Adolf Hartdegen, Miss Cecilia Gaul, Henry 
Schradieck, Tecla Vigna and others of conspicuous talent. 

As a pianist Mr. Graninger has pushed forward to the 





front rank of the profession. He has a marvelously 
clear technic, firm but elastic touch, and elicits a tone 
that seems never to be without the suggestion of poetry. 
| His readings are broad and intelligent; at the same time 
| they emphatically reveal the inspiration of sympathetic 


| and earnest nature. 





| player he has been eminently successful. 





CHARLES A. GRANINGER. 


‘ 


nates all technical proficiency to the requirements of the 
higher musical thought. 

His career has been equally prominent and successful 
as an educator. In this respect he is a leader in his pro- 
fession. He has an irresistible way of inspiring his pupils 
with confidence. He leads them by the hand with gentle- 
ness and kindness, but his firmness is unswerving and his 
will indomitable. There is a broadness in his methods 
of teaching, as there is in his instrumental readings. If 
there is any one thing hé detests more than another in 
the economy of music, it is to treat the student after the 
manner of a machine. Mr. Graninger’s first endeavor 
is to study the musical trend, nature and temperament of 
the student, taking the human machinery and adaptability 
as it is, and then with this knowledge shaping its course in 
the proper direction of artistic progress. His plan is to 
construct upon a foundation and not, as many teachers do, 
impair or destroy the foundation first—the natural inclina- 
tion or resources—and then make the futile attempt of 
raising a superstructure. From the beginning Mr. Gran- 
inger’s success in the art of piano teaching was assured. 
Pupils came to him from far and near, and not one of them 
but reaped the reward of his excellent methods and sys- 





Mr. Graninger’s interpretations are never mechanical, 
they are musicianly and of a high order of intelligence. 
In listening to him one cannot resist the impression that 
he is thoroughly imbued with the subject matter he is 
| interpreting, and that he is striking out of the keyboard 
| an individualized expression of the composer’s music. 

Mr. Graninger’s repertory is extensive and includes the 

best of the ancient and modern classics. As an ensemble 
He possesses | 
the rare gift of knowledge of relative values, and subordi- | 


tem of training, built as ‘aes were upon the rock of scien- 
tific principles and common sense. Three members of the 
College of Music faculty of Cincinnati had the honor of 
being his pupils—Miss Dorothy Cohn, Sidney C. Durst 
and Miss Blanche Gould Ebbert—the latter two being as- 
| sociated with him at the Auditorium School of Music. 
| Mr. Graninger was a teacher of piano since 1879, and for 
| many years also taught organ theory. He succeeded Geo. 

E. Whiting in the organ department of the College of 
| Music. As a church organist and musical director of 

church choirs he has been active for the past twenty-two 
| years. He was organist of a church when he was but 

fourteen years old. No one has had a wider experience 
and met with more pronounced success in this direction 
of musical activity than he. At the present time he holds 
the position of organist at the Second Presbyterian 

Church, which has acquired fame for its high-class 
music. Under his direction quite a noteworthy 
feature has been introduced at the Sunday ser- 
vices, which is the giving of parts of the great ora- 
torios. The works which were thus given a noble 
interpretation, made more impressive by the re- 
ligious surroundings, are: “Redemption,” by 
Gounod; “Elijah” and “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn; 
“The Holy City,” by Gaul; “Abraham,” by 
Molique; “Creation,” by Haydn; “Eli,” by Costa, 
and “The Lord Is King,” cantata, by Barnby, is 
in course of preparation for Christmas. 

The reputation of this church for high-class 
church music has gone abroad, and it has been the 
means of attracting many strangers to the services. 

One of Mr. Graninger’s proudest distinctions is 
his record as director of the Orpheus Club. Few 
conductors possess his tact, energy and ability 
He exercises a personal magnetism over the 
chorus, which can only be explained from the fact 
that each member has unreserved confidence in 
him as a leader. Graceful in his bearing, firm and 
determined in his readings, he wields the baton 
with an authority that never fails of artistic re- 
sults. One of the strong points of his conduct- 
ing is clearness of intention—there is not the 
slightest obscurity in his readings and the chorus 
understands him readily. 

The Orpheus Club was organized in 1893, and 
since that time, under Mr. Graninger’s direction, 
it has been steadily in the line of artistic progress 
and honestly won its fame. To-day the club, 
which is composed of male voices exclusively, has 
attained a degree of excellence which puts it on a 
plane of favorable comparison with the New York 
Liederkranz and Arion societies. In connection 
with his career as director of the Orpheus Cltb it 
has been truthfully written: 

“The wisdom of its choice has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. Mr. Graninger’s unerring taste in 
his selection of music, his indefatigable work in 
the chorus and his unvarying success in the con- 
certs of the club have proved that the first board 
of directors probably builded better than it knew in se- 
lecting him as director. Although he had up to that time 
never been at the head of a similar organization, his musical 
education and temperament and his personal magnetism, 
which has enabled him to retain his popularity with the 
active members of the club, while exacting from them the 
most conscientious work, have probably done more than 
anything to bring about the unusual success of the organi- 
zation.” 








Under Mr. Graninger’s direction many chorus works of 
note and prominence were brought out by the club 
Among these may be mentioned the following: 


Dudley Buck—The Nun of Nidaros, Bugle Song, In Vocal Com- 
bat, Chorus of Spirits and Hours, and others. 

Mendelssohn—To the Sons of Art. 

J. Rheinberger—The Roses of Hildesheim, St. John’s Eve, The De- 
serted Mill. 

C. Saint-Saéns—Winter Serenade. 

M. Bruch— Roman Song of Triumph. 

Herman Mohr—To the Genius of Music, Hymn of Praise. 

H. Goetz—The Water Lily. 

Gernsheim—Salamis. 

Arthur Foote—Farewell of Hiawatha, Bedouin Love Song. 

Also works of Donati (old Italian). Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Wag- 
ner, Cornelius, Benedict, Abt, Parker, Catenhusen, Zoellner, Mair, 








HENRY K. HADLEY, 


Composer—Violinist. 


INSTRUCTION, THEORY OF MUSIC....... 
cccveee Musical Director St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. I. 
Mr. Hadley will be found on Saturdays from 9,30 till 5 at 


Studio 705 Carnegie Building, New York | 


TENOR. 
' Concert and Oratorio—Wocal Instruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 








CLEMENTINE Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recital. 





SHELDON HESS, 


SOPRANO. 
Address Thomas & Fellows, Caracgic Hall, New York, 
or 13 Jay Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





FOR. SINGERS. 


The Great Problem—Automatic Breath Control— | 
solved by EDIIUND J. MYER in his book, ** Position 
and Action in Singing.’’ Second Edition out. 


Send for circular, 32 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK. 


OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 
Veost Instruction. 
Ty Ss. Fg Contralto; Mme. de Pasq 
Soprano J E. Leon Basso, 
inent auames now before fore the publ — ‘tad 


rn Studio : 51 East 64tb Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Tone Production and Singing. 


The correct Method a specialty, 
Pupils fitted for Choir, Oratorio and Operatic engagements. 


Studio : 487 Fifth Ave., S02%oc, eo7, New York, 
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Thayer, Genee, Kremser, Storch and many others. 

It was owing.to Mr. Graninger’s enterprise and energy 
that many great soloists were heard at the Orpheus Club 
concerts, such as Ysaye, Hollman, Marteau, Friedheim, 


Aus der Ohe, and in most instances these were first ap- | 


pearances in Cincinnati. Among the soloists who ap- 
peared with the Orpheus Club may be mentioned Mrs. 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Lenora von Storch, Rita 
Elandi, Amalia Materna, Lillian Blauvelt, Franz Ondricek, 
Heinrich Meyn, Leopold Godowsky, Mrs. Josephine S. 
Jacoby and Edmund Schuecker. 

The artistic work of the club has received general in- 
dorsement from the public and critics. The Enquirer 
critic thus passed upon the third concert of last season: 

The third and last concert of the Orpheus Club on Thursday even- 
ing, May 6,in the Odeon, was in the nature of a gratifying success, 
and in evidence of its earnest art endeavor during the season just 
closed. Charles A. Graninger, the conductor, is to be congratulated 
upon this result. He is an intelligent, capable and conservative 
leader of his forces. A thoroughbred American in his ideas and 
instincts, forcible as he is quiet in his manner, he steers clear of 
extremes and wins success by means of action without any bluster. 


The critic of the Commercial Tribune wrote of one of the | 


concerts: 


The Orpheus Club can be congratulated upon this triumphal entry 
upon its third season of musical usefulness in the community. It 


has manifested the progressive spirit, without which all things are | 


A marked improvement over last season 
respects. 


lost in vain endeavor. 
has been obtained in many 


The chorus has been | 


pruned effectually. The tone was vigorous, life-full and fresh. Mr 


Graninger has his sixty and more voices in close sympathy with his 
baton, and directed with unaffected ease and sincerity, which never 
posed for effect’s sake 

The latest and most ambitious undertaking in the art 
career of Mr. Graninger is the Auditorium School of 
Music, of which he is director. Since its establishment 
two years ago its growth has been of marvelous propor- 
tions. Success was sure and rapid. The system that pre- 
vailed was the result of many years of experience, and the 
pursuit of proper methods of teaching. The Auditorium 
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Mohring, Weinzieri, Chadwick, MacDowell, De Koven, Goldbeck, | cyltured musicianship. 


Mr. Graninger inspires enthu- 
siasm; is sympathetic, patient and painstaking. * He pos- 
sesses the faculty of developing special gifts and correct- 
ing faults without the obliteration of individuality in his 
pupils. The faculty of the Auditorium School of Music 
is noteworthy: 


Charles A. Graninger, director ; Signorina Tecla Vigna, Mrs. Anne 


Norton Hartdegen, Mrs. Lily Hollingshead James, P. A. Tirindelli | 


associate directors; Miss Dorothy Cohn, piano ; Joseph P. Donnelly, 
organ; Sidney C. Durst, theory and composition; Miss Blanche G. 
Ebbert, piano; Miss Jessie Gardner, piano; Chas. A. Graninger, 
piano; Mrs. Anne Norton Hartdegen, voice culture; Mrs. Lily Hol- 
lingshead James, elocution ; P. A. Tirindelli, violin and composition ; 
Signorina Tecla Vigna, voice culture ; Miss Florence West, piano. 

The heads of the various departments are teachers of 
wide experience, solid attainments and established repu- 
tation. 

Mr. Graninger takes a warm personal interest in the 
work and progress of the students of the school. Students 
from distant places are made the objects of special care, 
and the comforts of home are provided for them as far 
as possible. An operatic school has been organized in 
connection with the vocal department, under the eminent 
direction of Signorina Tecla Vigna. The highest cultiva- 
tion of musical art in all its branches is the sum total of 
Mr. Graninger’s endeavor. His interest in the pupils of 
the school continues after the completion of their studies, 
and is helpful to them in their subsequent professional 
career. 

There is an irresistible charm about Mr. Graninger’s 


personality. He is affable, courteous and dignified. 


| There is nothing of severity in his manner, but the utmost 


| cordiality. 


Yet he is most exacting in requiring honest, 


| conscientious work, for he follows up the highest art 


School of Music is incorporated under the laws of the | 


State of Ohio. As the act of incorporation states, it is 
“a school for the promotion of a thorough training in the 
more important branches of musical art.” The individual 
character stamped upon the work and training of the 
Auditorium School is best understood in the following 
language of the management: 

“The innate musical talent of the American people has 


been recognized abroad in the art centres of Europe, and | 


its proper development must in course of time give the 
nation a leading place among her competitors in the world 
of musical art. To contribute to this development as far 
as possible should be the aim and ambition of every 
American musician. 
Charles A. Graninger, after twenty years of experience as 
director, organist, pianist and teacher of piano—himself 
a native born American in thorough sympathy with the 
musical needs of his countrymen—founded the Auditorium 
School of Music in September, 1896.” 

Mr. Graninger has personal charge of the piano de- 
partment, and in the preparatory work is assisted by com- 
petent teachers chosen from his class of graduates. They 
are in thorough sympathy with his ideas, methods and 
principles. Their assistance enables him to exert a con- 
trolling influence over the studies of a greater number of 
students, all working in the same line. It is his aim~in 
this department to educate pupils not only in the direction 
of sound technical development, but of a thorough and 


It was with this object in view that | 


ideals. The magnetism which he exercises over a chorus 
of men he seems to have the happy faculty of transferring 
to the class room. All his pupils and, in fact, the students 
of the entire school not only respect and admire but love 
him. Socially he is the most pleasant of companions and 
his conversation never lacks in interest. 

In a word, Mr. Graninger stands on a very elevated 
pedestal as an example of an American musician of the 
widest intelligence and broadest cultivation. He is in the 
very prime of vigorous manhood, and there is reason to 
believe that in the ascent to fame his best achievements 


are yet to come. If he can succeed in realizing in others 


what he has proved himself to be the measure of his glory | 


will be full. 


Circulars and Pamphiets. 


HE artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions of the 

photographs and portraits published in this paper 

are known to the whole musical profession. These are 

printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 

Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 

most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for musicians or others. 


The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and | 


specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THE Musica Courter as the best evidence 


of rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect | 


and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 
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A Permanent Orchestra in San Francisco. 


WELCOME bit of news from San Francisco comes 

to Tue Courier. The secretary of the Symphony 
Society, William L. Greenbaum, announces the formation, 
of a permanent orchestra, sustained by the Symphony 
Society, and under the direction of Fritz Scheel, whom 
| the society congratulates itself upon securing, as he has, 
in their estimation, all the requisites of a first-class leader. 
The society now numbers some 800 members, and the 
orchestra includes fifty of the best musicians. 

Concerts will be given at the Tivoli Opera House. The 
| program of the first concert, December 2, consisted of 
| Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, Raff's “Im Walde” 
symphony, the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Saint-Saén#’ symphonit 
poem, “Phaeton.” 

Now that the musical of San Francisco is 
thoroughly aroused the orchestra’s “growth in grace” will 
be noted with interest. 


music, and 


ambition 


Metropolitan College of Music Lecture. 


HE third of the series of lectures, delivered weekly 

to the students of the Metropolitan College of 
Music, was given on Thursday, December 2, in the .assem- 
bly hall of the Presbyterian Building. Henry E. Kreh- 
biel, the renowned critic, whose reputation as a lécturer 
is known throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, draw the 
largest audiences that has yet attended these lectures. The 
subject, ““ Romantic and Classic Music,” was treated of by 
Mr. Krehbiel in a style at once lucid and concise, yet 
characterized by dignified, refined sentiment and elegance 


was an attraction sufficient to one of 


of diction. 

After defining the word classic, 
and tracing its derivation from the Latin “ 
men), which was applied to men of the highest social, 
political or literary standing, and which thereby became 


as it understood to-day, 


classici” (class 


a synonym for “the highest,” the lecturer led his hearers 
through the classic and romantic in the world of literature 
into the same fields in * Classical 
composers are those of the first rank (classici) who have 


the realms of music 


developed music to its highest perfection on its formal 
side, obeying the well established laws of composition, 
and preferring zxsthetic beauty to imaginative content. 
Romantic composers are those who seek ideals and their 
expression, irrespective of formal laws, and with whom 
content outweighs manner.” 

Mr. Krehbiel said that in 
must be found a union of the two elements, and that the 


every really great art work 





greatest value of classicism is that it rules out lawlessness. 
Development of “Musical Form” was treated of at some 
length and various examples of early program music were 
| cited. Romantic music began in the effort of composers 
| to make their music say something inside of the recog- 
| nized forms. This attempt was made by some of the 
Greek musicians, and no one knows how long before that. 
| Examples of “Imitative Music” were explained and piano 
| illustrations from Jacob Walther (in 1688), Rameau, 
| Handel, Kuhnan and Bach accompanied these explana- 
| tions 
| Beethoven, the greatest of all the romantic school, was 
the subject of a magnificent eulogy. © 

The lecture was more than interesting and was greatly 
enjoyed. The piano illustrations given by Miss C. Aarup 
deserve a word of commendation. 
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t 
‘*SapHo” (AFTER THE PREMIERE.) 
HILE a success in a certain sense as to music and 
interpretation, the worst fears (as suggested last 
week) have been realized as to the libretto. 

No one should ever have been permitted to rearrange 
that story for musical framing. If the possibility for doing 
such a thing exists, M. Cain is certainly not the man 
for the task. Not the faintest trace of the book’s inten- 
tion has been preserved. In searching the “salient points” 
nothing is left but the common ‘“‘drame passionel” which 
appears every day in the dark items of the newspapers. 
The Boulevardier view of the situation would have suited 
Yvette Guilbert quite as well as Calvé, and a street hand 
organ as well as the genius of Massenet. 

One can hardly repress a feeling of indignation that 
the big, broad lines, the subtle philosophy and the im- 
mense meaning of an author’s work should be so robbed 
in order to create this puny bit of sensationalism. It 
seems impossible to believe that Daudet could ever have 
consented to the extension of the title of his masterpiece 
under such a pasteboard cover. The wonder is that mu- 
sician and actress should have been willing to unite their 
powers in its production. Imaginations of both were 
doubtless enthralled by the original conception. 

Either M.Cain has not the slighest conception of woman’s 
nature, or he fails to appreciate the novelist’s conception 
of one. He imagines, perhaps, that the public would not 
see it, if presented. In any case he has most certainly 
missed the masterstrokes of the romance. Also has he 
missed a chance of doing a great thing for himself and 
for his collaborators. 

It is evidently the Boulevardier’s impression of woman’s 
nature, character and possibilities. It is the same thing 
as we find all over the town—in ideas of the Madonna, the 
saint, the Venus, the classic heroine, with the face and 
stamp of the “fin de siécle” actress as model. This class 
of men does not idealize through contact with the soul 
within; they photograph the outside as it appeals to the 
senses. The whole field of art is damned by the process. 

Playwrights are dragging audiences down all over the 


| world every day through this same false conception of 
| the audience. Because certain dramatic elements are 
| powerful as carrying effects, there is no reason why all 
the force and body of subject should be melted down 
| into a penny whistle of appeal. 

Such men do not know us, do not know audiences, 
do not know mind, do not know how much they lose of 
force, of power, of movement, of result, by not pinning 
their faith to the appeals of a big’subject, a big philoso- 
phy, as a moving power-——by not letting those things 
speak for themselves, creep into our consciousness un- 
consciously, and there singe and seethe and grow till 
the whole human nature is aflame. 

You cannot force feeling, cannot command sensibility, 
cannot compel enthusiasm. The forces leading to emo- 
tion may be guided, directed, tuned, steered, led. To go 


ee ee ee a ee 


than 1830 are tabooed from the more pretentious drama, 
especially when applied to music. This is possibly not so 
much a reflection upon intrinsic homeliness in modern 
dressing as through the vague feeling that music, uncer- 
tain, subtle, mystical as she is, is not the medium by which 
to recount modern event, of which the modern costume 
is the symbol. 

The Sapho drawing is so allied to our time, however, 
that the question of costuming was almost obligatory. 
And therein lies another little incongruity 

In the opening scene, the artists’ ball, Calvé is eblouis- 
sante in a gorgeous robe, extremely décolleté, with a huge 
red rose in her hair. It is almost too bold, too Carmen, 
for the Sapho idea; but that might pass if linked with 





forward they must be left alone, to the working of in- | 


stinctive, involuntary action. = 

Daudet did all that, but Cain has murdered the inten- 
tion. 
to raise the roof of the Opera House with sympathy, 
comprehension and feeling, especially at this epoch. By 
striving to manage the forces, the object is missed and 
the audience rises from the contemplation exactly as one 
would from the “Jean de Paris” column of the Figaro. 

What a pity! 

The music is lovely. There is nothing specially new 
about it; but it is graceful, charming, suitable. Massenet 
could have suited the music to the original and added 
much to his reputation. He shows the possibility in his 
intense sympathy and its becoming coloring. But the 
strongest, most poignant effects are out of all keeping 


bued with the subject. 
sically. 
the remarkable out of the sensuous dreaminess; but 
throughout, also, one feels that the composer is inces- 
santly tugged back by the “arrangement.” 

Calvé is simply cyclonic; so cyclonic that the effect is 
of a lion playing with a mouse. 
reading out of the original. 

Calvé grows in strength, force and independence. 
resources are unbounded. She has never yet piayed to a 
libretto that was big enough to frame her. She is bigger 
in resource than any role she has yet played. As the 
original Sapho she would have been memorable. 
She belongs to the ancient, the classic, the legendary. 
She should portray great women of great powers and 
great passions in great times, or typical idealizations of the 
modern. She is wasting her time. It is almost a pity that 
she sings; she should be a great tragedienne. 

What a voluptuous creature she is! What a glorious 
tropical animal! What a passionate, ferocious savagery 
in her temperament, and what exquisite lines and curves 
of tenderness, goodness and sentiment! What a gorgeous 
body, what beauty she has and what a voice! What power 
in that woman to portray things, to express, to shake 
audiences, to carry convictions, to create ideas and ideals. 

People do not make enough of Calvé’s beauty. The 
creature is so rich in everything that her exceptional 
physical resource is taken for granted. She never seemed 
more beautiful, more resourceful than in Sapho; nor did 
her voice ever sound better. 

What a pity she did not have to play the book! 

The subject of costumes forms an interesting feature of 
the “Sapho” representation. 

These are modern of the most modern, even to the 
white aprons and napkins under the arms of the restau- 
rant waiters! This set to music has of itself a peculiar 
effect—as accompaniments of the stupid wording; there 
are moments when it produces a sense of the ridiculous. 





By some sort of tacit, artistic instinct costumes later | 
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with the futile arrangement, except to those already im- | 
The last act is specially fine mu- | 
Throughout there are passages which rise into | 


There is enough in the story as it was conceived | 


writing that gave any idea, any promise or suggestion of 
the character traced later. There is not a comma in this 
first act to make the abnegation of the last act a possibil- 
ity. The costume accents the lack. The scenery is most 
excellent in this act. In the second act the elegant city 
costume of plain black velvet is everything desirable. 
Nothing could be more becoming to Calvé. In the Sun- 
day restaurant scene a modern summer-girl costume of 
ecru color, with dashes of red, is equally becoming. The 
scene is a starved one. In her visit to the farmhouse 
(which Sapho never made) Calvé wears the traditional 
hooded cloak of the adventuress. The heavy dark blue 
velvet dress has no more business in the deplorable fifth 
act than has a lover asleep in a chair before the fire imme- 
diately after coming into her presence after a separation 
of several months! 

That which is shown so wonderfully in the book, but 
which nobody seems to see enough, is the gradual and 
steady disintegration of a man’s character through asso- 
ciation with a woman of noble and generous instincts, 
but no conventional standard of action; and the equally 
steady and certain disintegration of the woman’s nature 
through association with a man rich in conventional stand- 
ard, but without a noble or generous instinct. They both 


| went to the dogs solely through this combination. 


She evidently is also 


Her | 


| gent pupil of Madame de la Grange. 


| she made a specialty of oratorio. 


NorTEs FroM Paris. 

It is with great pleasure that we read of the engage- 
ments in America of Miss Regina de Sales, an artist who 
has had one of the most encouraging and interesting 
careers of any of the home girls who have been over 
here to study. - 

Miss de Sales was for two years a studious and intelli- 
Under the instruc- 
tion of this great artist in singing and of the late Pluque 
in acting, she became well grounded in operatic roles. 
She next went to London, where, under Mr. Randegger, 
As member of the 
Guildhall School of Music she won the Lord Mayor's 
prize after study with the late Sir Joseph Barnby. Her 


| London début was made in Queen’s Hall at one of the 


famous symphony concerts and she has since remained 
one of the most popular singers with manager and with 
public. 

She has sung in all the principal societies of the city 
and in the provinces, always adding to popularity and 
reputation. 

In opera she made her début in Covent Garden in the 
“Walkire” under Director Seidl. 

An amiable and accomplished lady, generous artist and 
charming hostess, her many friends wish her every suc- 
cess. 

The concert of Richard Strauss at the Chatelet Sunday 
was another success for Mr. Colonne and for music, as 
well as for the Munich director. He directed “Mort et 
Transfiguration,” a strong, curious composition, repre- 
senting death and the rising of the soul into another—a 
freer state; also a humorous fantaisie, “The Adventures 
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of Til Eulenspiegel,” a descriptive piece. He was tre- 
mendously applauded and listened to with deep interest 
and attention. Madame Strauss sang several of his melo- 
dious songs, which were well received. The housé was 
crowded. 

At the same hour a remarkably fine concert was given 
at Mr. Lamoureux’s headquarters under the direction of 
his talented nephew, M. Chevillard. The subscribers 
seem pleased with this young man’s conducting, which 
has the same qualities of clearness and precision that 
marked the direction of his uncle. 

The “Heroic Symphony,” Saint-Saéns’ last concerto 
(dedicated to M. Diemer and played by that pianist), the 
prelude to Hansel and Gretel” and the overture to 
“Oberon” made a superb musical menu. In addition, 
however, was a charming surprise in the form of a first 
hearing of a perfect gem from the pen of M. Bourgault 
Ducoudray, “I’Enterrement d’Ophelie.” It was short, 
concentrated, most admirably expressive and unaffected. 
It met with a storm of applause and encores. 

M. and Madame Strauss are staying at the Hotel Belle- 
vue. M. Udell, of Vienna, the founder of the well-known 
vocal quartet club bearing his name, is also at the same 
house. 

Giuseppe Donizetti is here. He came to attend the 
festivals of Donizetti music given at the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique in honor of the centennial of his uncle. “Fa- 
vorita,” “Don Pasquale,” “Daughter of the Regiment,” 
were among the pieces given. The latter was played for 
the 917th time. 

Over 2,000 people were refused entrance yesterday to 
the Folies Bergéres to see Loie Fuller 

Henri Falcke has commenced work again after a tour- 
née on the Continent. At Mechlenberg Schwerin his con- 
cert was directed by Zumpe. He speaks with enthusiasm 
of the direction and also of the superb salle. He played the 
“Eroica,” of Beethoven, a Saint-Saéns concerto, Chopin, 
Moskowski and Wagner selections. At Copenhagen, to 
his great delight, he found his book of Arpeggios in use 
in the Conservatoire. His success in the Danish capital 
was very great. He had flowers and recalls, and played, 
among other things, a new dance by Grieg, studied for 
the occasion. He met Mrs. Grieg, who warmly thanked 
him and complimented him upon his playing 

An unmusical, but by no means a light, feature of his 
Scandinavian visit was the capture of a 23'%4-pound pike 


by one of a party of musicians. Those who feel proud 


| 


| of 12 and 15 pound fish of this species will appreciate the | 
| Garde Republicaine of that town, after which she goes on 


figures. 
Mr. Falcke has many appreciative pupils this season, 
and is happy in his work. He is also playing in society; 


and at the Rudy Institut. His new song, “Spring and 
mired. It is sung in London with great effect by Esther 
Palliser, and Carl Mayer has included it in his repertory. 

The elegant rooms of Mrs. Ed Colonne were crowded 
to suffocation this week on the occasion of her first pupils’ 
concert. The program was a varied and interesting one, 
and the extreme chic and finesse which characterize these 
eminently French affairs were more observable than ever 
Gluck, Schubert, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Lotti, Franck, 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Lenepve, Gounod and 
Godard were sung. 

Somewhat of a sensation was created by the singing of 
a young American, the only foreigner in the class, Miss 
Rose Adler, of New York, who sang “Air du Mysole,” 
by David, with exquisite voice and astonishing facility 
Eminent French critics present were enthusiastic about 
the “esotique.” Among those present were Widor, Bru- 
neau, Joncieres, Imbert, Bertin and the “tout Paris” of 
fashion and art. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, who is in Paris at present, was also 
of the number. Miss Yaw is here to study diction and style, 
and also to sing. She is happy over her American suc- 
cess, and says her voice has gained in volume and breadth 
through practice. She is, however, perfectly willing to 
learn all she can, is patient, studious and earnest in her 
desire to make the most of her gifts 

Minna Kellogg (Molka) is back from Italy, where she 
sang in “Rigoletto” (Madeleine), ‘“Trovatore’” and 
“Favorita” with great success. Ricordi approves of her, 
and authorizes her to sing any of Verdi’s music. Son- 
zogno has also promised her an engagement when she 
has mastered “Werther,” which she has returned to Paris 
to study with Massenet himself. She made a concert 
tournée in Switzerland after the Italian engagement 
Bemberg has asked her to study with him some new 
songs which he wishes her to present to his editor, a com- 
pliment surely from a composer. Miss Kellogg goes to 
London on Monday. Mrs. Anna Thompson accom- 
panies her. 


Miss Stanley, of St. Louis, has also passed through 





this week at the home of the Marquise de St. Paul. He | 
has also played several times at the Institut Polytechnique 


Winter,” with German and English words, is much ad- | 
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Paris on her way to Caén to sing in four concerts with the 


to Holland. 

Subventions have been withdrawn from seventeen 
French operas this year 

If anyone wants to know where musical enthusiasm is 
going or gone he has only to attend a performance at 
the Variéties here or spend the evening at any of the 
café concerts. 

Moszkowski (the brother-in-law of Chaminade) is actu- 
ally teaching music over here. There is also a live Lesch- 
etizky, or rather Paderewski-Leschetizky teacher in 
town on the Rue Leo Delibes. Miss Frida Eissler, a 
recent pupil (and a most enthusiastic one, too) of Lesch- 
etizky has come to Paris this week, doubtless also with 
the intention of teaching the piano 

Miss Bertha Cushing, of Boston, is here studying with 
Mme. Renée Richard. Miss Cushing, who is extremely 
beautiful, will be remembered in Boston as singing in the 
Central Congregational Church, in concert and with the 
German Orchestra. She is also an Academy graduate 
and finds general education in every way a help to a 
She is an ardent disciple of the Yersin 
She is a mezzo soprano and 


musical one 
system of learning French 
is perfecting herself in roles suited to her voice. 

Juliani has moved into his new quarters (see page 3) 
A fine theatre is attached to his studio, which is light, 
airy and well located, near Parc Monceau. Of his new 
pupils is Mr. Wildmarth, of Boston, the possessor of a 
magnificent baritone voice. Other pupils are Miss Kim- 
berly, Miss Salomon, Miss Rossi, Mrs. Homer, Mrs 
Baldwin (now returned to America), all contraltos, ex- 
cept Mile. Rossi, who is a mezzo. Miss Garrigues, Miss 
Stelle, Miss Semb, Mlle. Rigault and Mr. Franck are all 
ready for début. Madame Foedor, who was so well liked 
at New Orleans last year, is also a pupil of Juliani, who 
also speaks with affection of Wm. Lavin, tenor, who, 
when in Paris, was with him 

The Pugno School, Rue Stockholm, Paris, is being di- 
rected during his absence by M. Wormser. Mlle. Bon- 
nard, a first prize Conservatory pupil, is the rehearsal 
teacher. Madame Escalais, in charge of the singing, and 
Madame Amel, of the Comédie Francaise, teacher of dic- 
tion, solfége and musical dictation, are practiced instruct- 
ors 

The music at Monte Carlo this season will include 


much vocal work. A fine chorus has been added to the 
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orchestra, and songs and motets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries will be given; also the ninth symphony 
and works by Charpentier, De Lara, Erlanger, Morand and 
Pierné. A symphonic poem, “Mort et Transfiguration,” 
and a symphony by C. Franck will be heard with the old 
masters. There will also be composers’ festivals, and sev- 
eral unpublished works by young writers will be pre- 
sented. M. Leon Jehin continues as director. 

Alex. Guilmant, while far from home, will be happy to 
read that almost a festival of his harmonium writings was 
given this week at the Rudy Institute by a Mlle. Guyer, 
an adept on that instrument. He would have been proud 
to witness the enthusiasm that followed each of his com- 
positions, especially the ‘Variations et Fugue sur le 
Noél.” 

M. Gigout and César Franck were also on the pro- 
gram. The Mustel instrument was used. 

Another concert of the writings of Mlle. Jane Vieu on 
December 3. 

Emma Nevada has been having quite a triumph down 
in Naples. In “Sonnambula,” especially, she had an 
absolute success. 

M. Julien Tiersot is writing a study of the “Maitres 
Chanteurs” in the Menestrel. 

Mile. Ackté, the young Finland débutante of the Paris 
Opera House, has made a second début in Juliette. Her 
success in it is not quite as brilliant as in “Faust,” but the 
work is adding to her reputation. 

The sudden death of Dr. William Evans has cast a 
gloom over a large circle, especially of people who were 
largely benefited by his generous life. 

The Société Les Petites Auditions, an active musical 
work in Paris, has reopened; Massenet, president; M. 
d’Indy, vice-president; M. Marcel Herwegh, director. 

“Messidor” has been given with success at Nantes. 

In the Dardet Music School in Anteuil M. J. J. Mathias 
is named professor of violin and accompaniment classes. 
This is a good thing for the school, as M. Mathias is a 
musician of training and experience, and ardently de- 
voted to musical work. He was for several years first 
violin of the Colonne concerts, and is a composer of inter- 
esting works, vocal and instrumental. 

Among the valuable features of the new Mustel installa- 
tion is a complete library of all the works ever written for 
the Mustel organ, collected from all countries. It is a 
rare and valuable collection. 

Mr.. Chevillard is giving satisfaction as leader of the 
Lamoureux Society. 

Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, sister of Mrs. Helene Mai- 
gille, the well-known Brooklyn teacher of singing, has 
reached Paris, to study with Madame Laborde. A mezzo 
soprano, she has entered upon a thorough concert re- 
pertory. Madame Laborde expressed herself as extremely 
delighted with the young lady’s voice and its method 
(due to Mrs. Maigille). She heard her sing in Italian and 
English. Miss Carter is studying French after the Yersin 
system. 

So are Ellen Beach Yaw and Miss Gertrude Howe. 

The Daily Telegraph of London speaks most favorably 
of the appearance in Steinway Hall of Mme. Teresa Tosti, 
the contralto, from Paris, and Rudolf Panzer, the pianist, 
in a series of three recitals. Mr. Panzer played the Schu- 
mann Carneval, a Gigue by Scarlatti, a Bach transcrip- 
tion and a Schubert impromptu; also Paderewski’s 
“Cracovienne.” Madame Tosti’s selections were Handel’s 
“Lascia ch’ is pianga,” Carissimi’s “Vittoria,” an aria from 
“Pilgrims of Mekka,” by Gluck, and a Scarlatti aria; also 
songs by Schubert, Brahms and Donizetti. Both artists 
were heartily applauded. 

Miss Wilma Mitford-Paoli is back from Switzerland, 
and studying hard with Marchesi. 

Mme. Marie Roze has held her first concert of the sea- 
son. The opening program was interesting, the audience 
select and numerous. Loie Fuller was among the many 
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| 
Americans present. The auditions are held the first and | plaud with all their might, as though convinced of per- 
third Mondays of each month. fection. Free seats in any case tend to this same thing, 
A M. Georges Bertrand here, a painter and ardent | whether in critics or in friends of the executants. The 
music lover, is agitating the matter of making of Ver- whole thing becomes bathed in an atmosphere of hypoc- 
sailles a sort of French Beyreuth. His idea is to give | risy. 
| Charles Lamoureux charge of the music, that he might | Piatti, with whom Melba made her home while in Italy 
arrange an annual affair, giving the best and biggest | for the Donizetti festival, is a violoncellist who has lived 
| musical works known in the Theatre Louis XV. Also to | much of his time in London, but has returned to Italy on 
| unite with this an exposition of works of art by the socie- | account of the climate, which was proving disastrous to 
| taires of the salons. A commission has been appointed to | his health. He is much compared to Verdi in the sound- 
consider the subject. This, one of the best that has passed | ness of his principles and the simple gentleness of his 
through the air here in years, will probably die of in- life and character. 
anition, as do so many of their splendid ideas. They take The story has been told of his meeting a party of chil- 
so long “considering” everything, and make such hard | dren, one of whom was riding in a violoncello case which 
work out of every project, that people and ambitions die | had been transformed into a wagon, his buying the case 
and pass before anything is done. Now that M. La- | and having it made into a superior instrument. The story 
moureaux is free from his weekly concerts he should be | is true, but the event happened to his professor, not to 
employed in the best musical education of France by | himself. 
some such means. Instead of that they will keep on The lack of works on voice method is a feature of Pa- 
“considering” the matter till the great director (one of | risian vocal work which would astonish the average 
their very best spirits) gets caught up by foreign appre- | American teacher, who bathes in volumes of vocal method 
ciation somewhere, and then they will turn round and Madame Viardot strongly recommends a little “Cate- 
blame him for lack of chauvinism. There was never a/| chism” by Manuel Garcia, to be found at Durand’s, 4 
nation of people born that knew so successfully how to | Place la Madeleine, Paris. She says it is the best thing 
stand in their own light as do the French. of the kind she has ever come across 
Mile. Panthes, the young French girl who is at present Mme. Louis Lacombe, a well-known teacher, wife of 
in Berlin, is a first prize of the Conservatory of the class | the composer, has recently had published by Maquet et 
of Professor Fissot. She is at present on a tour in Scan- | Cie, 25 Rue de Londres, “La Science du Mécanisme Vocal 
dinavia with the violinist Petschnikoff. At Kiel she | et l’Art du Chant,” which is said to be very good. 
played with the Landgrave de Hesse, who admired and Emma Eames Story is in town studying Wagnerian 
enthusiastically applauded her work. Mlle. Panthes is | roles. 
a member of a most charming French family, who are} Lestovnitchy, the Russian pianist, is desirous of making 
naturally made very happy by the girl’s success. She is | a tournée in America. Some impresario would do well 
very beautiful. to take him in hand before he is captured by some Con- 
Mile. Helene Koelling is in London studying with | servatory. In fact he has already been offered a position 
Shakespere and progressing. in the St. Petersburg Conservatory. F. E. THomas. 
Mme. Marie Escalais, of the Paris Opéra, is coming to | 
the front as a capable professor of singing. She has re- | 
cently been made proud by the success of her pupil, Mile.| Preston with Nordica.—The young contralto made her 
Simone d’Arnaud, in “Faust” at Bordeaux. Several pa- | first appearance with Nordica at St. Joseph last Friday. 
pers speak of her as something remarkable as Marguerite | We understand her singing was most enthusiastically ap- 
and of her voice, so well placed, facile, equal and certain | plauded. 


in all its Movements. Madame Escalais is ready to re- | Bloodgood.—The great contralto Bloodgood left the city 
ceive pupils at her studios, 52 Faubourg St. Honore, or; aes 

é yesterday to fill an engagement last night at Allentown, 
at the Pugno School of Music, 5 Rue Stockholm. | Pa. She sings at the musical festival at Norwich, N. Y., 
Ellen Beach Yaw is stopping at 8 Clement Marot, on Thursday and Friday of this week. 
Paris—Madame Talguen’s. 2 
Miss Mamie Gertrude Pierce, who was in Paris last| A Studio Tea.—The continued popularity of Victor 
year, has made her début in professional circles in Pasa- | Thrane’s studio teas would indicate that he has at last 
dena, Cal., her home. She studied with Madame Mar- | found the keynote to the social side of artists, and there is 
chesi in Paris and in London with Mr. Randegger. In | every reason to suppose that this new idea of his will be 
London she sang in Lady Pemberton’s drawing rooms. | generally adopted by impresarios. Generally speaking, 
Critics are very encouraging in praising the young muw- | the life of a manager is anything but a bed of roses; but if 
sician. his artists can be made to understand that he has their in- 
Operatic students should read elsewhere of the opening | terests, as well as his own, at heart, by a bit of unselfish 





of a school of acting at the Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 
This is to meet the long felt want among students of a 
means of practicing on the stage in caste the roles they 
are studying. It relates to acting only. The professors 
of the class do not meddle in any way with the voice. 


together without fear of having the voice hurt or of being | 
taken away from their special voice teachers. American 


estimable benefit to them. 


sciousness and too much personality in music. It is be- 
coming tiresome and irritating. 

A curious instance of the mélange of art and commerce 
is found in the Paris claque. Composed often of men 
who as musicians or music lovers seek free admission to 
a representation, one may frequently hear among them 
criticisms, and very just criticisms, too, on acting, mise- | 


en-scéne or singing; yet at the proper moment they ap- | 
| 


Pupils from all the singing teachers in Paris may come | 


effort on his part, then that manager's difficulties are ob- 


viated to a great extent. 

Mrs. Lottie Germaine was assisted in receiving by Mrs. 
Lacey and Miss Lotta Louise Lacey, of New Orleans. 
Among the guests were Miss Blanche Neilson Armstrong, 


Mrs. Jeanne L. Bliss, F. L. Baker, Miss Alice Walter 


Bates, Merriam Bruce, Mme. H. L. Corradi, Wm. C. Carl, 
Miss Florence Dillard, Mrs. Chas. T. Dutton, Henri Ern, 


pupils should encourage the project. It will be of in- | Miss Alberta Fisher, J. Armour Galloway, Miss Maibelle 
| Justice, Franz Listemann, Frederick Mariner, Mrs. Sophia 
There has come to be altogether too much self-con- | Markee, Miss Olive Mead, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Morel, Miss 
Cornelia Ross Potts, Clarence de Vaux Royer, Miss Esther 


Singleton, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, 


Mrs. J. C. Turner, Mrs. A. K. Virgil, Mrs. Herbert Wither- 


spoon, Mrs. Janet Berry Paddock, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
P. Sholl, Mrs. Henry H. Sawyer, Mrs. Joseph R. Morris, 


Miss Morris, Mrs. Cornelius Sleight, Mr. and Mrs. James 


Alexander Robinson, Madame Wichman Schultz, Max 
Karger. 
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Clarence de Vaux Royer. 


R. ROYER is an ambitious and refined young artist 
who devotes himself to constant study. He wishes 

to supplement his musical gifts by all the musical knowl- 
edge and general culture that can aid him to become a 
worthy exponent of musical art. Mr. Royer has had many 
advantages so far to help him attain his ends; his inherited 
tastes, his constant musical associations, his early educa- 
tion—a thorough American groundwork being laid as a 
basis for his musical career—and finally his residence 


abroad in foreign and musical centres and his training | 
His gen- 


by French and German masters of the violin. 
eral culture displays itself in his playing, which is rather 
of the romantic school, and is characterized by a singing 
tone and by a feeling which is not overshadowed by vir- 
tttosity. This is not saying that Mr. Royer cannot or does 
not display at proper times the technical acquirements | 
gained from his long continued studies in Berlin with 
Halir, a year with Ysaye, and since Ysaye’s American 
tour with the French artist Marsick in Paris. 

But his intention is first of all to give the true spirit 
of a violin composition, considering himself the medium 
only through which the clear light of music shines, not 
the dominating force to overpower another’s idea. His 
tastes in music are eclectic. Although preferring Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms to all other composers and play- 
ing many of their compositions, he also interprets the new 
French school of violin music. This he is well fitted to 
do, owing to his long Parisian residence and his acquaint- 
ance with the resident musicians there. He also a 
student as well as interpreter of the old Italian school of 
sonata playing, to which the interest of a music loving 
public has lately been attracted. It is possible that later 
in the season he may give some recitals to illustrate the 
quaintness and musical value of this old Italian music, 
as his repertory embraces selections from Tartini, Corelli, 
Le Claire, Veraccini and others. 

While in Paris Mr. Royer played with and for some of 
the best artists in private musicales and concerts and also 
Among the artists with 


is 


gave some concerts of his own 
whom he appeared were Mme. Réne Richard, Madame 


Miramont, Marie Roze, Ethelbert Nevin, Mlle. Molka, 
of the Opéra Italien, Milan; M. Riviére, tenor of the 
Opéra Comique; Jules Bannel, of Les Folies Drama- 


tiques, and the pianist Santiago Riera, and he received 
warm appreciation from M. Strakosch and Madame 
Strakosch (Patti's sister) 

From critical notices of his playing a few illustrative 
examples may be quoted. From Tue Musicat Courter: 
“He is a serious, conscientious artist, warmly commended 
by the greatest artists. His playing is admirable. He has 
lately become prominent in musical circles.” From the 
Galignani Messenger: “M. C. Royer helped to make the 
musicale of Madame Molka most successful by his de- 
lightful playing.” From the Paris Concert and Theatre 
Gazette: ““M. Royer is an artist of the first order. He 
plays admirably and with perfect execution.” From Gil 
Blas: “M. Clarence Royer, as usual, made a great suc- | 
He is a pupil of Ysaye and is now studying with | 





cess. 


| Marsick.” 


artistic and finished.” 


Princess de Metternich by Mme. Victor Maurel. 


played them.” 


his musical education. He has sung much 


choirs from boyhood; more recently, for two years, at the 
Empress Frederick’s church, St. George’s, in Berlin, and 
Incidentally it may 
be said, as of interest to those who have heard Mr. Royer 
in his late successful appearances in this city and to those | 
| who expect to hear him, that his early education was 
gained in Philadelphia under the instruction of Gustave 


then at Holy Trinity Church, Paris. 


Hille and of Martinus Van Gelder, and that Mr. Royer 
was one of the first members and assistant concertmasters 
of the Philharmonic Society under Gilchrist. He re- 


| mained in America three years longer than he at first 


intended for the sake of a thorough preliminary Ameri- 
can training. He began his studies at the early age of 
nine and played in concerts at the age of eleven. He has 
a thorough knowledge of harmony, which he studied both 
here and abroad. His general culture is indicated by his 
library of violin compositions, nearly 400 volumes, con- 
sisting of the best selections, and a fine musical library 
of technical works and general musical literature. Mr 
Royer intends to remain in New York for the present 


Van Yorx.—The popular young tenor W. Theodore Van 
Yorx sang last Tuesday evening with the Binghamton 
Choral Society, of Binghamton, N. Y. 


Leo Stern.— The young ’cellist LeoeStern continues to 
win new laurels at every appearance 

The following are a few of the notices received in To- 
ronto, where he has been playing in the Sembrich con- 
certs: 

Mr. Leo Stern almost divided the honors with Madame Sembrich. 
His ‘cello solo was indeed a marvel «f perfect execution and color- 
ing, and he was not allowed to depart until he had responded to two 
encores. His principal numbers included a Godard berceuse and a 
selection by Popper, which brought out the contrast between the 
melodious and the gymnastic. Mr. Stern was equally at home in 
both. The Chopin nocturne in D major which followed only called 
forth ano*her encore. and after persistent applause the talented 
‘cellist played a tarantelle of his own composition, which brought 
out particularly his facility with the bow.—7oronto Mail and Em- 
pire ate 

A remarkable impression was made by Mr. Leo Stern, who proved 
to be a solo violoncellist of exceptional talents. 
sustained expression in cantabile,and a neat and well developed 
technic both of the bow and left hand. He was announced for one 
appearance only, but he received a double encore, 
in E flat.— 


And again: “M. Royer played at the Marie 
Roze musicale the air on the G string and ‘Loure,’ by 
Bach, in a way which was in every sense of the word 
From Figaro: “He delighted the 
audience by his fine rendering of the Svendsen romance.” 
In reference to the latter composer, M. Royer received 
a compliment which he values from Madame Svendsen 
when he played at the musicale given in honor of the 
Mad- 
ame Svendsen declared that M. Royer played her hus- 
band’s compositions exactly as he himself would have 


A lyric tenor voice has been of value to Mr. Royer in 
in church 
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| result was eminently satisfactory 


| bert quartet was on the whole better than the Beethoven, 





He has a pure, well | 


one of his | 
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The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 


CHAMBER music peculiar 

was given on Monday evening, December 6, by the 
Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet in the small hall 
of the Carnegie Building. Every seat was occupied and 
enthusiasm prevailed. The program consisted of three 
quartet 29), Schubert; the C minor 
45) for violin and piano, by Grieg, and a 






concert of excellence 











numbers—a 
sonata (op 
quartet (op. 59), by Beethoven 

In the Grieg sonata the piano part was played by a pupil 
of the distinguished composer Edward A. MacDowell, 
Edith Thompson, of Lynn, Mass. This number was 
without doubt the gem of the program. Miss Thompson 
is an admirable pianist and has before her the promise of 
a brilliant future. Both and Mr. Kaltenborn, who 
played the violin part, seemed to be in sympathy with the 


(op. 
















































































she 
spirit of the composition and with each other, and the 


In the quartets there might have been better ensemble, 
more finish and color, but there were earnestness and good 
intent sufficient to make up for other defects. The Schu 
although the adagio of the latter number was exceedingly 
well given 

Mr. Kaltenborn is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of the first concert of the season. The second will be 
given on Saturday evening, January 15, when the quartet 
will be assisted by Hermann Hans Wetzler, pianist 


Clarence de Vaux Royer.—The talented violinist Clar- 
ence de Vaux Royer played with success on Friday evening 
at a musicale given at the residence of Mrs. Rosenberg, 
on West Seventy-fourth street. He was also heard at the 
club rooms of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, where his 
playing was greatly enjoyed and won him well-merited 
applause. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith.—Mme. Eleanore Meredith's 
beautiful soprano voice created something of a sensation in 
a society musicale in Philadelphia on November 22. This 
artist's engagements for the month of December are 
numerous. She appeared in Binghamton December 7, in 
Newark December 9, singing in the ‘‘Hymn of Victory,” 
and will sing at Oberlin, Ohio, December 16 and 17, in the 
** Elijah”; at Denver, Col., December 21, in ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Mme. Meredith also appears in concert in Omaha Decem- 
ber 23, and in Cohoes. N. Y., December 28. 


Bloodgood Triumph.—The famous contralto Katherine 
Bloodgood returned last Friday from St. Louis, where she 
sang with the Apollo Club, of that city, scoring a veritable 
We append the following: 





triumph. 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, of New York, and Max Ben- 
dix, violinist, of Chicago, were the soloists. Mrs. Bloodgood took 
the house by storm. It has been a long time since a voice of such 
rare richness, high cultivation and exact expression has been heard 
in concert in St. Louis. Mrs. Bloodgood is a young woman, and 
rendered her tasteful selections with marked intelligence and pas- 
sionate expression. The striking quality of her voice is evenness 
and variety of expression, and each of her numbers was vigorously 
St. Louis Republic, December 7 
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Musical Education of Negroes. 





From A SOUTHERN Pont oF VIEW. 





HE natural musical talent existing among the negro 
race is well known. Possibly the South has been 
criticised for not visibly doing more to assist in the ad- 
vancement of the negro population in so uplifting an art. 
There have been noble men and women who have sac- 
rificed themselves to the work. I say sacrificed, because 
ali who have tried it know that it means complete ostra- 
cism from all congenial society while so engaged. 

Is it not possible that talented and ambitious negroes in 

the South should attain cultivation in the art of music 
through other means, which in the end would prove more 
satisfactory to both races? Why not in this way: By en- 
couraging the negroes who have advanced in the musical 
profession, instead of remaining in the North, holding 
positions which by right of birth and the Divine law 
should be filled by white men and women, to return South 
and become teachers and uplifters of their own race? 
They owe it to their less fortunate brethren. They alone 
can do more to elevate and educate their own race than 
anyone else. It has been proven again and again that as 
soon as the white man or woman mingles with the negro 
for the uplifting of the latter, the white loses caste with 
the negro himself, and therefore can he never be able to 
develop that which is best in the negro. 
‘ If the educated, cultured negroes of the North are en- 
couraged to return to the South, fill the places which are 
now filled at a sacrifice by white teachers, then will the 
question adjust itself; then will there be no need of a sac- 
rifice which in the end is useless because unproductive of 
real good; then will the ambitious negroes be able to cul- 
tivate their talents in a way most beneficial to themselves 
and their race. 

Let the negroes have their high aspirations, but encour- 
age them to establish a standard among themselves. Let 
them not attempt to be identified equally with the white 
race, for ours is a standard which the negro race is not 
and never will be capable of attaining. The Divine law 
cannot be revoked. The two races are as distinct as water 
and oil, and will ever remain so, as God intended. Sav. 


Concerning Orchestral Instruments. 


HOEVER thinks of the number of people who go 
every season to concerts and listen patiently with- 
out knowing the different instruments, without having a 
personal interest in them, so to speak, without learning to 
trace out the different sounds and their relative value in 
the whole body of sound: whoever thinks at all, in fact, 
must wonder why no one has risen before in musical 
might and insisted upon instructing these earnest and mis- 
guided people. But now the instructive Samson has 
arisen and has not yet pulled down the temple of music 
over his head. William J. Henderson’s lecture, given 
under the auspices of the Lambert College of Music, and 
with the assistance of the American Symphony Orchestra, 
at the Lyceum Theatre Tuesday afternoon, was prepared 
with the skill of a trained thinker; and, to the credit of 
New York be it said, was listened to with more appre- 
ciation this season than last. 

Mr. Henderson disclaimed at the outset any intention of 
instructing critics and musicians; yet it might be wished 
that all the unfledged critics in the city had been compelled 
to attend; that the editors of certain papers might have 
ielt it incumbent upon them to play nobly the part of 
schoolma’ms to some of their ambitious young boarding 
and day scholars. For there are, strange to say, other 
critics—heavens save the mark!—besides the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Henderson, who attribute “viola passages 
to the ‘cello,” who do not know that there is a bassoon, 


a bass clarinet and a bass tuba, and who cannot distin- 
guish between the flute, the oboe and the flageolet. 

Mr. Henderson, after explaining the four natural divi- 
sions of the orchestra, the strings, wood wind, the brass 
and instruments of percussion, and after comparing the 
whole orchestra to a choir, spoke of each family as a 
choir by itself, and explained all its subdivisions. For 
example, he mentioned the violin as the prima donna 


by different ways of using the bow, the effect of the 
sordino or mute; told how Berlioz was the first to con- 


Philip Hale as saying that “there is no difference between 
them except the cost.” 


spicuously Brahms made use of the mournful yet strong 


double bass is agile enough nowadays to give a recitative 
solo, and how Bach only used it to mark pulsation and 
how little in this and some other respects we have im- 


of their natural registers, and by writing for them either 
in close or dispersed harmony. Touching on the charac- 
ter of the wood wind he mentions Tschaikowsky’s use of 
the English horn, the alto of the oboe, to darken the color 
of the wood wind; referred to the bassoon as the funny 
man of the orchestra and described its versatility as well 
as its humor. Nearly every instrument was shown sepa- 
rately to the audience, its characteristic tone illustrated 
and then its associated value indicated by a passage from 
some classical composition. Twenty-six illustrative pas- 
sages were played by the orchestra, and at the close a grand 
final, the “Carneval de Venice” overture, by Thomas. 
The lecturer spoke conversationally and in clear and 
simple language, and he only became eloquent and ora- 
torical when he quoted Beflioz and in his final summing 
up. He showed just what he could do when he chose. 
There was a deal af fine management altogether in the 
arrangement of music and words. 


Schiller.—The charming soprano Isabel Schiller sings 
at the musical festival to be held at Norwich,.N. Y., on 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 


Brahms’ Chamber Music.—The Kneisel Quartet and 
Mrs. Arthur Whiting, pianist, will give this winter 
chamber music concerts like those given last winter, only 
planned on a larger scale. There will be four concerts, 
and they will be given in the small hall of the American 
Fine Arts Building, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh street, at 
4 o'clock on Sunday afternoons, December 19, January 23, 
February 20 and March 27. ‘The first program will be as 
follows : Schumann, quartet, E flat major, op. 47; Brahms, 
adagio affettuoso; allegro molto, from sonata, op. 99 
(violoncello and piano) ; Brahms, quartet, G minor, op. 25. 
A Morning with Beethoven.—Albert Morris Bagby’s 
eighty-seventh musical morning was devoted to Beethoven. 
Mr. Bagby presented the great master to a crowd of fash- 
ionable people at the Waldorf-Astoria, first in a short 
musical program by the Seidl Orchestra, then in a romantic 
one-act play, ‘‘ Adelaide,” which David Bispham and Ed- 
mond Howard adapted from the German of Hugo Miiller, 
and in which Mr. Bispham took the part of Beethoven. 
The whole affair was poetically conceived and poetically 
carried out, assistance being given by Miss Julie Opp as 
Adelaide, Mackenzie Gordon as Franz Lachner, Miss Nita 
Carritte as Clirchen, and others. 


of the orchestra, explained the various effects produced | 


vince the violinist that he could put down his bow and play | 
pizzicato with three fingers instead of one, how in the | 
Eroica Symbphony an impression of mystery is produced | This effective bit of music by Halvorsen was not so well 
by the muted strings, and how Wagner in “Tristan” wrote | 
fifteen parts for the violins. In speaking of the difference | 


between first and second violins Mr. Henderson quoted | 


individuality of the viola in his chamber music; how the | 


proved upon Bach. He spoke of the different qualities of | 
tone gained by employing the different instruments out | 


A Concert of the Women’s String Orchestra. 


HE “eternal feminine” is conspicuous everywhere in 
modern art. But it does not often take more pleas- 
ing shape than in the Women’s String Orchestra. While 
| the members have not lost their feminine qualities, they 
have under Carl V. Lachmund’s continuous instruction 
borrowed, perhaps acquired is a better word, some ex- 
cellent masculine qualities in their playing. Last year 
their tone was weak and the climaxes not so so strong as 
they should have been. In both respects they have great- 
| dy improved and also in shading. 
The unison passages in the Norwegian Folksong were 
given with fine volume of sound and correct intonation. 


appreciated by the audience as it deserved to be. But 
the name, rugged as the cliffs of Norway, was highly ap- 
preciated—“Rabnabryllaup uti Kraakjalund.” The fem- 


| inine part of the audience evidently committed it to mem 


wake J | ory to swear by. Seeling’s “Barcarolle, 
Among other incidental facts he pointed out how con- | 


” 


not intrinsically 
beautiful, showed the improvement of the orchestra in 
crescendos and diminuendos. In the opening number of 
the program, Handel’s “Concerto Grosso VI.,” the fugato 
was extremely well played, and so was the less difficult 


| musette. 


Miss Blanche Sanders, a charming, modest young 
pianist, with intellectual face, a pupil of Richard Bur- 
meister, came from Baltimore to play the Chopin Rondo, 
op. 16, E flat, which Mr. Burmeister had adapted for piano 
and string orchestra and* which he conducted. The per- 
formance of the rondo, taken all in all, merited high 
praise. : 

Those who know Mr. Burmeister’s skill as a composer 
know that the orchestration was sure to be excellent and in 
harmony with the composer’s characteristics, and those 
who heard Miss Sanders play know that she has all the 
natural gifts necessary for a worthy musical career. She 
has, first of all, the reserve and dignity of a fine musical 
nature, so that no nervousness or hurry marred the effect 
of the composition nor disturbed the orchestra. Yet the 
rondo did not lack spirit. Her technic is sure, her tone 
clear and her style admirable. When she gains the breadth 
of musical comprehension that comes with continued 
study Miss Sanders will become one of our acceptable 
pianists. The pianist and orchestra were in sympathy 
throughout. Miss Sanders was recalled several times, but 
wisely refused to play again, and the audience then de- 
manded the appearance of Mr. Burmeister. 

The attractive young ’cellist, Miss Leontine Gaertner, 
essayed the thankless task of playing Davidoff’s “Fantai- 
sie on Russian Airs.” She also was recalled and gave 
a dainty little encore. The closing number was a ballet 
fragment from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” adapted for string 
orchestra by Carl V. Lachmund, and a bright bit of musi- 
cal color it proved. 


An Organ Recital at Cedar Rapids.—William J. Hall 
gave an organ recital in Grace Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
on Sunday, November 28, at which he had the assistance of 
Grace Church Ladies’ Quartet. The following program 
was enjoyed by an enthusistic audience: 
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Bad Tempered Instructors. 


ECENTLY the New York Herald has published an 
interview with the widow of Lamperti, the celebrated 
Italian vocal teacher. This interview was undoubtedly 
intended to be not only interesting to American readers, 
but instructive as well. And soit was. Here is an extract: 
“*Look at this broken baton’—Madame Lamperti held 
up part of a conductor’s stick—‘Lamperti broke it pound- 
ing with it on the piano while angry with one of his 
pupils. Oh, you see the piano! It is simply scarred all 
over with the beatings he has given it in correcting 
pupils.’ ” 

Poor abused piano! Ill-treated and misused not only 
by so-called virtuosi, but banged and battered on keys and 
case by vocalists! But the worst is yet to come 

“*And,’ continues Madame Lamperti, ‘sometimes the 
pupil got the baton. I have seen him strike even Cam- 
panini with it more than once, and I remember very well 
one spring when Campanini was finishing a season over 
here he wrote Lamperti: “Maestro, I shall return to you 
next summer for some more lessons; I need your baton 
over my back again.”’” 

This is quite a unique “method” of cultivating the voice 
and everyont will agree that the dead and departed Lam- 
perti was justly famous. 

But that Campanini, a blacksmith, should submit to 
bodily chastisement passes comprehension. Did he per- 
chance reason, like the German peasant woman, who, in 
stating the complaint against her husband to the presid- 
ing judge, exclaimed in righteous indignation, “Spanking 
is all right, your honor, but I will not be kicked!” 

Now, in view of the fact that Americans have, in past 
seasons, left hearth and home for foreign countries to 
have their voices improved by means of baton poundings 
on the back, why not go to Siberia and secure a superfine 
piano technic through the medium of the knout, or to the 
dungeons of Morro Castle for lessons in theory? 

We call this an enlightened age, and are wont to con- 
sider the American an enlightened public, yet it is possi- 
ble for a newspaper of large circulation not only to pub- 
lish these surprising facts, but to manifestly find them 
enjoyable. 

Not long ago Elbridge T. Gerry attempted to pass a bill 
at Albany which made wife-beating punishable by the 
whipping post. Everybody protested at the brutality and 
primitiveness of the suggestion. 

Is the possession of a voice a greater crime than wife- 
beating? 

If Lamperti had merely pounded those warblers on the 
back who suffered from “frog in the throat,” with a view 
to dislodging this obnoxious obstruction, we might be 
grateful. Or if he had, in ungovernable wrath, rapped his 
baton on the nose of those vocalists who insisted on pass- 
ing music through that organ in place of the channels 
destined for the transmission of musical sounds, we might 
likewise be grateful. 

But no! Neither of the above mentioned failings were 
prone to arouse anger in the breast of the great Lamperti 
Hearken to Madame Lamperti’s own words: 

“*The more talent he thought a singer had the more 
vehement the lessons. I have seen Sembrich break down 
and cry,’” &c. 

Apparently one’s only safeguard against the Lamperti 
baton was a lack of talent. 

And there are others! Others who, unlike Lamperti, 
are not dead, and consequently harmless, but who live 
and thrive on the notoriety gained by their eccentricities, 
and the dollars poured into their laps by the weak minded, 
weak spirited students who prefer a remarkable instructor 
to one who is gentlemanly and consistent. There is a 





prominent piano teacher whose method consists in | 


storming at an erring pupil: 

“Have you no brains? If you have, then use them, and 
play correctly.” 

“But where is my mistake?” meekly asks the pupil. 

“Mistake!” in great scorn, “if you cannot see that for 
yourself you are indeed an idiot!” In this wise the pupil 
finds himself corrected. 

There is a celebrated teacher of violin who strides up 
and down the room like a caged and impatient tiger while 
his unformed disciples pour forth embryonic technical 
strains. This “method” is pioductive of a beautiful quak- 
ing tremolo. 

There is a well-known teacher of harmony whose 
method of “explaining” theoretical problems to his girl 
pupils consists of the following: 

“Pshaw! what’s the use of bothering? Women never 


learn anything anyhow!” 

And these particular women continue never to learn 
anything anyhow. 

Then there is a famous teacher of composition who 
assists the talented young composer in the construction 
of symphonies by telling him to throw his manuscript out 
of the window. Thus are great composers developed! 

And the public learns and listens—and is awed 

The aspiring student, convinced of his talent, mort- 
gages his house, pawns his jewels, borrows from some 
philanthropist. 

“Here am I,” muses he, “equipped with shekels where- 
with to cultivate my rare gift. With whom shall I study?” 

A reflective pause. 

“Ha, I have it! I will hie me to the great and only X, 
this great man who pounds on the back with a stick; or 
Y, who calls his pupils ‘idiots’; or Z, who tears up the 
carpet, bores holes in the wall and gives other outward 
manifestations of his peerless capabilities as a teacher of 
music. Then shall ! become an artist.” 

And he does hie him to X, Y or Z. He studies according 
to the most approved methods of these masters, who 
pound on the back, who belabor with opprobrious epi- 
thets, who set the air waves of the atmosphere in motion 
by the impatience of their greatness or the greatness of 
their impatience 

Thus is the meek, mild musical student taught, trained 


and tyrannized over. Ciara A. Korn. 


’Cellist Gaertner. — The charming ‘cellist Leontine 
Gaertner plays at one of the Philharmonic concerts at 
Minneapolis this winter. 


The Frank G. Dossert Vocal Class.—The first concert 
this season of the Frank G. Dossert vocal class was given 
on Friday evening, December 3, in Chickering Hall. The 
audience was a large and enthusiastic one, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather. The program included a num- 
ber of part songs, unaccompanied, which were beautifully 
sung by the class. 

Among the pupils who distinguished themselves were 
Miss Antoinette Becker, who possesses a soprano voice of | 
exquisite quality, which she uses with skill, and Martin | 
Erisman, who sang a ‘‘Spanish Sonnet,” by Macpherson, 
in good style, with a purity of tone production that charmed | 
the audience. The other successes of the evening were | 
solos by Edward Franck and J. P. Baruff and Mrs. Grace | 
F. Crook, who sang a charming Scotch song, *‘A Red, Red | 
Rose,” by Frank S. Hastings, which was heard for the first | 
time in public. 

The excellence of training of that eminent vocal in- 
structor, Frank G. Dossert, was evident throughout every | 





| number of the interesting program. 





*Mme. Beumer confirmed the 
impression of her artistic powers 
gained at her previous appearance ; 
namely, that she is a brilliant and 
accomplished coloratura singer.’’— 
New Yorh Tribune, Nov, ro, 1897. 





‘‘Mme. Beumer is undoubtedly 
a well schooled and experienced 
singer, and she was heartily ap-| 
plauded and recalled."—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1897. 
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( “eer LIEBLING'S first two recitals were so suc- 


cessful that he announces a third for December 2 
and a fourth for the 13th prox. The programs announced 
for these are exceedingly interesting and considerably out 
of the usual run that we hear in London. I have seen 
his piano concerto and find it is an exceptionally clever 
work, having the virtue of originality and being of strik 
ing brilliancy for the solo instrument. I shall have some- 
thing more to say of this work later on. Owing to pres- 
sure of work, I was obliged to send one of my assistants 
to Mr. Liebling’s two recitals, but hope to give a full 
account of his next one 

I understand that it is practically settled that Whitney 
Mockridge will sing for the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society at its next concert, when His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha will be present. He is 
also to sing at the third Gompertz String Quartet con- 
cert, the 15th prox 

I regret to have to announce the death last Saturday 
morning of Henry Charles Banister, the well-known 
writer on musical subjects, works on harmony, counter- 
point, &c. He was also a composer of some note. He 
taught at the Royal Academy of Music, the Guildhall 
School of Music and the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. He was a thoroughly conscientious and esteemed 
worker in the field of English music 

Mile. Janotha played before Her Majesty the Queen 
at Balmoral the 8th inst., one interesting feature of the 
occasion being that the Queen specially requested her to 
play upon an Erard piano that had been selected by the 
Prince Consort. This, she told the gifted pianist, was 
her favorite instrument 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk is expected in London to-day from 
her American tour 

R. S. Smythe, the much traveled and interesting im- 
presario, who has been a familiar figure in London 
theatres and concert rooms during the last three months, 
sailed for his home in Melbourne on Monday. He has 
arranged to take Durward Lely, the Scottish entertainer, 
for his next star to the Antipodes 

During the past fortnight Spencer Curwen has been 
lecturing to teachers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Beltast, 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s on problems of musical edu- 
cation, development of the musical ear and apprehension 

The Misses Sutro called the other day, en route for 
home, where they expect to have a brilliant season this 
winter. They have been staying for some months at Mal- 
vern and doubtless have had an influence upon the estab- 
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lishing of a musical society there, which will be under the 


conductorship of Edward Elgar. 

Madame Patti appears at one of Messrs. 
concerts in Albert Hall next Saturday. She receives a 
fee of £800, or nearly $4,000, for each of these appearances 
in London, and £500, or $2,500, for each appearance in the 
provinces. 

On Saturday the last performance of “The Cat and the 
Cherub” will be given at the Lyric Theatre, So that the 
play will not long survive its rival at the Globe. 

I notice from the syllabus in connection with the Strat- 
ford Musical Festival of 1898 that prizes to the value of 
£175 are offered for church choirs, sight singing, musical 
theory, piano, organ, violin, ’cello, flute playing. 

“The Scarlet Feather,” an adaptation of Lecocq’s “Pe- 
tite Mariée,” now being played at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 


of Sassari. 
atic company for the playing of the non-copyright operas, 
such as the “Bohemian Girl,” ““Maritana,” “Faust,” “Tann- 
and other popular works, to go in the provinces 
This has been postponed, however, until 


hauser” 
next February. 
the autumn. 

Madame Vanderveer-Green, who has recently returned 
from her tour in Australia, gave a very interesting “at 
home” yesterday at her flat in Portman Mansions, when 
a good many of the musical notabilities of London were 
present. Among these I noticed Herr Georg Liebling 
and Mrs. Liebling. The eminent pianist contributed to 
the enjoyment of all present by playing one of Liszt’s 
rhapsodies. Madame Green sang a varied selection, in- 
cluding English, French, Irish, German and Scotch songs, 
in a thoroughly artistic manner; and Charles Clark, who 
sang for the last time in London prior to his departure 
for his American tour, delighted those present with his 
sympathetic rendering of songs by Schubert, Clarence 
Lucas and others. 

Grieg gives a second concert on December 15, when 


Mrs. Grieg will sing. He also appears at the “Pops” on 
the 4th and 6th prox. 
CONCERTS. 
Moritz Moszkowski appeared at the Philharmonic 


Thursday to direct some of his lesser known compositions, 
and received a deservedly warm welcome from a very 
large audience. Not great as a conductor, he is invariably 
picturesque and ingenious as a writer for the orchestra, and 
his piano music has made him so popular that there is 
always a desire to hear his moie serious work. 
kind of foreign Sullivan, however, who by bright melody 
and vivacious scoring renders the lightest themes agree- 
able, and does not propose unduly to try the emotions or 
tear the heartstrings. The ballet music from his opera 
*Boabdil” 
not so well known as it should be. Of the three move- 
ments which compose it, I like the ‘““Malaguefia” best; it is 
the most original. 
of plagarism, but the charming melody in the second 
movement is practically the “Je dis que rien ne m’épou- 
vante” of “Carmen,” and a certain use of arpeggio in the 
highly colored “Moorish Fantasie” 
manner of Gounod. The whole certainly forms an ad- 
mirable specimen of operatic dance music. 
lighter music is up to this level, and if the serious parts 
are all equal to the fine “Lament” song by Mlle. Olitzka, 
“Boabdil” must be an undeniably attractive work. But 


If all the | 





He is a | 


had been heard at the Crystal Palace, but it is | 


Of course I do not accuse Moszkowski | 


irresistibly recalls the | 


just as there are authors who are perfect in the art of | 


writing short stories, but who fail when they try to sustain 


| who fascinate with their 


Harrison’s | and only succeed in wearying with their more ambitious 


the interest of a sine romance, so there are composers 
“short swallow-flights of song,” 


efforts. 

I confess that his violin concerto made me fear lest 
Moszkowski may not be one of these. The subjects are 
too slight, its workmanship is too facile for a concerto. 
There is grace, there is delicacy, there is abundant clev- 
erness, but more than this in equipment is needed when 


| one composes a concerto the first movement of which 


takes up more than 100 pages of the octavo score! The 
playing of this work by Gregorowitsch pleased me im- 
mensely. I had not heard him before, and as his admir- 
able qualities showed themselves, I enjoyed myself as one 
who hears a nightingale for the first time. If Gregoro- 


| witsch, having played Beethoven’s concerto, proves to be 
includes in the cast E. C. Hedmondt, as Rudolph, and | 
Miss Decima Moore as Renée, daughter of the Marquis | 
Mr. Hedmondt intended to organize an oper- | 


as good a musician, as he is a violinist, he will rank among 
the very first. The points in his playing which call forth 
this praise are three in number: he has certainty, he pre- 


| fers quality of tone to quantity, and he has the secret of 


concealing his art. His entirely pure and transparent 
tone is as sweet as a nightingale’s, and his ease is such 
that the rapid passages rush out as though they were im- 
provisations, in the way Jenny Lind’s cadenzas are de- 
scribed to have done. This unpremeditated effect, this 
spontaneity, is as rare with violinists as with singers, 
wherefore I call Gregorowitsch as distinguished as he is 
delightful. 

At Mr. Wood’s Queen’s Hall symphony concert of last 
Saturday afternoon a magnificent program was offered 
to the patrons of the series. In the matter of programs, 
by the way, I think that Mr. Wood has given us the best 
so far this season. By that I do not mean the most 
popular, but simply the best in representative works of 
all schools. 
lows: Prelude to 
piano concerto in D minor, No. 4 (Rubinstein), and “Don 
Juan” fantaisie for piano solo (Liszt), with Frederic La- 
mond; 


nora,” No. 3 (Beethoven). 

Was it not Samuel Johnson who said: “Much may be 
made of a Scotchman if he be caught young enough’? | 
Whoever had the making of the pianist Frederic La- 
mond must have caught the little Scotch boy at a very | 
early age, or it would be impossible to account for such 
technic. Nor was technic the only thing worthy of re- 
mark in his reading of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. | 
Breadth of style, virility, sympathetic expression and good 
judgment were all herein made manifest. 

Mr. Lamond and his playing are well known to the | 
London public, however, but not so the “Faust” sym- 
phony of Franz Liszt. I can accept Liszt as Mephisto, 
and I can believe him when he professes great admira- 
tion for Marguerite, but cannot take Liszt seriously when 
he poses as Faust. Behind the priestly garb which he 
affected I see the lover of the Countess d’Agoult, and of 
a hundred more women of beauty and distinction. Liszt 
took to a monastery for the same reason that Alexander 
wept—because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Gounod had serious thoughts of becoming an abbé, and | 
meeting Liszt one day, he said: “Ah, Abbé Liszt, I think 
I must one of these days ask you for the address of your 
tailor.” “With much pleasure,” said Liszt, “but I must 
first get from you the address of Mile. Marguerite.” 

Now in this “Faust” symphony the Marguerite move- 
ment is one of the most lovely compositiuns I have ever 
heard. It is of that same pensive, almost cloyingly sweet 


The program on this occasion was as fol- 
“Hansel and Gretel” (Humperdinck); | 


“Faust” symphony (Liszt), with the Queen’s Hall | 


Choral Society and Lloyd Chandos, and overture “Leo- | while Joachim had chosen it for presentation at two fes- 


| of no common calibre; 


nature as the second theme of the symphonic poem, ‘Les 


| Preludes.” I cannot too strongly express the fascination 
this exquisite music has for me. But I find the “Faust” 
| movement vague, fragmentary, insincere, dull. The 
“Mephisto” section is devilish and odd, but a general lack 


of balance and logical sequence of ideas and development 
will prevent it from ever taking a high position as a 
symphonic movement. 

Liszt’s muse is not a Grecian goddess, she is one of 
those black-eyed and dangerously beautiful women of 
Andalusia, in whom the mixture of Spaniard and Moor 
has made a temperament over which the tides of love, 
anger, jealousy and recklessness are constantly sweeping. 
No patient Ophelia is she. 

Many are the hints that Wagner has taken from this 
score. Observe that harmonic progression, almost note 
for note the same as that Wagner afterward introduced 
into the third act of “Die Walkiire,” where Wotan puts 
his daughter Briinnhilde to sleep with a kiss. Notice the 
prototype of Mime’s “deep thought” motive, and the 
Fafner motive in “Siegfried.” Truly Wagner took all 
he could from Liszt—money, help; musical ideas and a 
daughter to wed; and he invariably improved on Liszt's 
ideas. He stole, as it were, the green fruit of, Liszt, and 
made of it the golden apples of the Hesperides. Wagner 
was, however, willing to acknowledge his indebtedness. 
At a rehearsal of “Die Walkiire” in 1876, Wagner seized 
Liszt’s arm, exclaiming, “Papa, here comes a_ theme 
which I got from you!” “Very well,” replied Liszt, “then 
| it will get a hearing.” That theme was taken from the 
| “Faust” symphony. 
| The interest of all other chamber concerts has been 
dwarfed by that of the Popular Concert on Monday even- 
ing. It would have been memorable for a fine perform- 
ance of Tschaikowsky’s Elegiac Trio, but there was an- 
other work given, a new one, which proved to be of very 
| great interest and beauty, d’Albert’s Quartet, No. 2. I 
| knew that it must be a work of great merit, for Brahms 
| had accepted its dedication, and crowned it with his praise, 


tivals in Germany, but I was not prepared for anything 
quite so original or so masterly. Even a hurried perusual 


| of the score was sufficient to show that here was a work 


and when I heard the actual per- 
formance feelings of admiration were aroused in the high- 
est degree; d’Albert has written a quartet which must 


| find an honored place in the repertory of every chamber 
| music society that has players sufficiently gifted to over- 


come its difficulties. 

The first characteristic of the work to notice is its 
originality; the hand of the creative, not the imitative, 
musician is felt throughout. To say that the influence of 
Beethoven and Brahms can be traced in it is to say no 
more than that the composer has earnestly studied the 
quartets of those great masters and assimilated their seri- 
ousness and vigor. For example, it may be noticed how 
very economical d’Albert is in his use of thematic ma- 
terial. A phrase of a few notes is sufficient for him and 
he develops it with a wealth of ingenuity. Beethoven 
and Brahms both showed the same quality, but d’ Albert 
is no slavish imitator because he takes the lines which 


| the giants of art have laid down and works mainly on 


them. 
ing originality in construction. 
The first movement, instead of being allegro, is an an- 


He does not lose opportunity besides for show- 


| dante of grave and impassioned character, the stringendo 


feeling in it quite preventing any monotony when we 
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ceeded very far unmistakable beauty and unmistakable 
erudition reveal themselves, the hearer becoming con- 
vinced that he is listening to a composer who has both 
kinds of musical eloquence—that of thought and that of 
expression. He anticipates eagerly the second movement, 
which turns out to be an allegro vivace in scherzo form. 
Of this movement I do not hesitate to say that if Beetho- 
ven had written it in one of his later quartets it would 
have been held up by musicians and critics alike as a 
wonder. It is a moto perpetuo in thirds and tenths, and 
all the instruments take their turn at the rushing figures. 
The trio which follows opens with a broad and beautiful 
melody for the ’cello, which leads to an elaboration of 
counterpoint in the development and is heard again as a 
coda after the resumption of the scherzo. This conclu- 
sion is one of the best effects in the quartet. 

The adagio is very unconventional, prominent among 
its features being the choice of the viola to sustain the 
melody—it enters accompanied only by the 'cello—and 
the important part allotted to the second violin. Perhaps 
this was the most difficult movement to follow at first 
hearing, the complexity of its harmonic structure requir- 
ing the closest attention before its meaning is understood 
After these three fine movements the finale was slightly 
disappointing. It is less elaborate than its predecessors, 
and the peroration struck me as the least happy section 
of the entire work. Still, it has the great merits of clear- 
ness and vigor; there is something to be said, and it is 
well said. The quartet was well played by Messrs. Kruse, 
Inwards, Gibson and Ludwig. 

Possibly d’Albert was a little unnerved by the per- 
formance of his Quartet, for he was by no means at his 
best in Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, and Chopin’s A 
minor Study, given as an encore, was a burlesque. ! 
should like to dilate on the infinite loveliness of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio, in which d’Albert had quite regained his 
self-restraint. Miss Rosa Green was the vocalist, and 
sang with taste and expression songs by Goring Thomas, 
Vidal, Bemberg and Hubert 

The Gompertz Quartet gave the first concert of this sea- 
son in Queen’s (small) Hall on November 16. The per 


arry 


fection of ensemble, excellence of technic and intelligence 
of interpretation all combine to raise this quartet to a 
high place as an exponent of chamber music. The per- 
minor quartet, op. 51, left little 
level of pure 


formance of Brahms’ C 
to be desired) The romance reaches a 
beauty such as Brahms has seldom, if ever, excelled. Mr. 
Gompertz introduced a novelty in the form of a short set 
of “Germanische Tanze” for violin, by Emil Kreuz, one 
of the members of the quartet, whose thorough knowledge 
of the instrument has stood the composer in good stead 
Ile accompanied Mr. Gompertz, who gave a very brilliant 
performance of the dances, which were so well received 
that nothing less than a repetition of one or two numbers 
would satisfy the audience. Mr. Kreuz is fortunate in hav 
ing had his work produced under such favorable condi 
Tschaikowsky’s beautiful Quartet in F 
brought the concert to a 


tions. which has 
been but seldom heard here 
Plunket Greene was the vocalist, and gave the tra- 
ditional “Twa Sisters o’ Binnory,” Brahms’ “Auf dem 
Kirchhofe,” “Feldensamkeit” and “Alt Heidelberg” (Jen- 
sen). His delivery, however, of the latter was rather too 


close 


loud for the small hall 

That Herr Grieg has lost nothing of his hold upon the 
tritish amateur was amply proved by the crowded state 
of St. James’ Hall on Monday afternoon and the cordial, 
affectionate welcome accorded him. It is true that the 
familiar question “Do you play Grieg?” is coming to 
have its rival in “Could you play us something Russian?” 
But the ladies are evidently not going to desert their 
favorite Norwegian, who has given them so very many 
charming piano pieces, for they came in great numbers, 
with their music, to hear the master’s own rendering, and 
so, perhaps, to be more conscientiously able to say here 
after, “This is how Grieg plays it!” They learned, I 
hope, that the composer does not accentuate his own man- 
nerisms, as some of his interpreters think it necessary to 





do. The harsh harmonies which are so noticeable in 
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some of his pieces became almost sweet under the gentle 


playing of their inventor, and the fanciful turns and tags 
which are sometimes rather irritating seemed the acme of 
grace as they were thrown off with dainty delicacy on 
Monday. So many amateurs, if they find anything bizarre 
in a composer, proceed to emphasize it. 

Dr. Grieg is bizarré sometimes, but you would not 
know it if his piano works were played by himself alone 
He gave some movements of an early sonata, followed 
by the well-known “Holberg’s Suite,” that imitation of 
the old style which is as perfect in its way as is “Esmond” 
in another branch of art. Some new lyric pieces included 
a “Wedding Festival at the Composer’s Country House,” 
very joyous, but less excellent than its famous predeces- 
sor, the “Norwegische Brautzug.” For the violin sonata 
in C minor Herr Wolff came upon the platform and 
played with much sympathy. For my part, I prefer the 
sonata to almost anything else in Grieg’s instrumental 
works; it is even more perfectly finished than the little 
piano pieces that first endeared Herr Grieg to the musical 
world. But it is by his songs that I think he will live 
longest, and Madame Henson’s singing of nine of them, 
which ought to have been a great delight, was a great 
disappointment 

To begin with, she sang most of them in English, and 
she failed completely in putting anything more than the 
most ordinary sentiment into them. Herr Grieg’s man 
ner of accompanying “Ich liebe dich” must have been a 
surprise to many who heard it, for he indicated none of 
that raging emotion which is so often assigned to it, to 
the destruction both of rhythm and melody, but he made 
it the love song of a deep-hearted, earnest soul. It was 
said that hundreds were unable to gain admission to the 
hall. I am sorry for them, since they missed something 
more than the sight of a celebrated musician—they missed 
an object lesson on purity and charm in piano playing, 
which could hardly have failed to do them a world of 
good 

Among the miscellaneous concerts which have been 
given the past week was one by Miss Florence Power, 
assisted by a violinist and ‘cellist. She sang in Italian, 
French, German and English, her diction in the first and 
last named languages being excellent, but she was unable 
to get into the spirit of either of the others. She has been 
trained in voice production by Charles Lunn. 
to be listening to the tone, rather than entering into the 
Her voice is a rich contralto, 


She seemed 


spirit of the composition 
but lacks breadth in the lower tones, and fullness and 
roundness in the upper. She showed, however, consider 
able intelligence in her work, and will, I have no doubt 
with experience prove a valuable addition to our English 


siingers. 
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lic of England will have it, and, strange to say, hundreds 
of people were turned away from the hall, not a seat be- 
ing vacant; this same fact was true at Grieg’s recital, re 
ported above. 

At the Crystal Palace, Saturday, an interesting program 
was presented. The “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert 
(given for the first time in England just thirty years ago 
at the Crystal Palace) was played with complete apprecia 
Manns has 

only this 


tion and a reverent attention to detail. Mr 
organized 
advantage in the 
Herr Robert 


done wonders with his orchestra 


autumn. Their playing showed to 


“Coriclan” and “Tannhauser” overtures 
Hausmann, of the Joachim Quartet, made his first appear- 
ance this season, and played the solo in Dvorak’s violon 
cello Concerto in B minor. This composition gains on 
further acquaintance, and the contrast between the pic- 
turesque grace of the allegro and the sombre, almost mel- 


ancholy adagio, is particularly striking. Herr Hausmann 


| showed a powerful tone, great breadth of phrasing and 


command of expression. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist, 


}and sang airs from Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” Gounod’s “Reine 


| by Haydn. M 


de Saba” and “Esmeralda” (Thomas) 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave a concert 
on Friday for the benefit of the Charing Cross Hospital 
The program was popular, and included the prelude to the 
third act of “Lohengrin,” Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” over- 
ture, an entr’acte from “La Colombe,” by Gounod; Au- 
ber’s overture to the “Cheval de Bronze,” and a Scéne Bac 
chanale from the “Faust” ballet, by Ernest Ford, the new 
Miss Esther Palliser and Andrew Black sang 
” and Miss 


conductor 
aria from “Romeo and Juliet” and “T Pagliacci, 
Ada Crossley sang a little-known air, the “Spirit Song,” 
Tivadar Nachez played brilliantly a short, 
but not very interesting, suite of three pieces for violin, 


| by Edward German. 


THE FortTHCOMING CONFERENCE OF MUSICIANS 


The Incorporated Society of Musicians will hold their 


| thirteenth annual conference on January 4, 5, 6 and 7 at 


| the Hotel Cecil 


fing some 


J. H. Leipold, a well-known member of the staff of | 


professors at the Guildhall School of Music, gave a con 
cert on the 22d inst., when he brought forward several of 
his own compositions 
for piano, violin, viola and ’cello 

Miss Isabel Macdougall’s vocal recital on the 1oth re 
introduced to London amateurs a young lady of Scotch 
origin, who has had plenty of study in Florence. She is 
a linguist, and her Continental training and residence 
have enabled her to enter into the spirit of the Italian and 
French songs, which she interpreted with much charm 
She was assisted by Dennis O'Sullivan, who sang a well- 
written ballad by Mary Carmichael, entitled “ The King 
of Denmark,” and made a great hit with some Irish folk 
songs, by Arthur Foote, which were vociferously encored 

The standard of taste at the Ballad Concerts may be 
indicated, when I say that at the Ballad Concert at St 
James’ Hall, the 17th, Miss Cissie Loftus’ imitations of 
Hayden Coffin, Miss May Yohe, Miss Letty Lind and 
Miss Alice Favier were the most popular items on the 
program 

It is rather discouraging to good artists like Mlle. de 
Helen Trust and Ben Davies to have to 
but the old ballad pub 


Lussan, Mrs 
compete with this sort of thing; 


the most notable being a quartet | 


[he arrangements, so far as they are at 
present settled, will be as follows 
Cecil on 


Hotel 


opening ot the conference to 


The members will assemble at the 
Monday, January 3; the 
take place on Tuesday morning, the 4th, at the Mansion 
House, when the Lord Mayor, Colonel Davis, will open 
the proceedings, after which Sir John Stainer will take the 
chair and deliver an address to the members. The meet 
ing on Tuesday afternoon will be held at the Hotel Cecil, 
and on this occasion James Seymour, Mus. Doc., of Dub 
lin, will read a paper on the Irish Feis. On Tuesday even- 
of the members attending the conference will 
give to their brother members and friends a “musicale” in 
the large hall 

On Wednesday, at 10:30, Dr. C 
meeting, and Dr. F. J 


Swinnerton Heap, of 
Birmingham, will preside at the J 
Sawyer, of Brighton, will read a paper on the “Tonic 
Basis of Music.” The afternoon and evening will be free 


for excursions. It may be subsequently decided, however, 


to have another paper on the afternoon of this day 


| The general 


On Friday Dr. Henry Hiles, of Manchester, will pre 
At the former meeting Dr 
‘Forty-eight 


side morning and afternoon 
lliffe, of Oxford, will read a paper on the 
George Langley ol 
Musical Ex 


second musical en 


Fugues of Bach,” and at the lattes 


Eastbourne, will read a paper on “Wagner's 
pression of Human Emotion.” The 
tertainment will be given in the large hall of the Hotel 
Cecil, when Tallis’ Motet of forty parts will be performed 
Mann, of Cambridge 


these 


under the direction of Dr. A. H 
meeting of members—testricted to 
alone —will be held on Friday morning, and Dr. A. Mad 
eley Richardson will give a recital on the new organ at 
St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwell, in the after 
noon. The proceedings of the conference will conclude 
with a banquet on Friday evening, when W. H. Cummings 
will occupy the chair 

This will be the largest meeting of professional mu 


sicians ever held in England F. V. ATWATER. 
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Worcester County Musical Association, cov- 
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| and it is not the only proof. 
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| and revisit us. 
| as a conductor of an East Side male chorus, he 


EITHER the financial nor the artistic outlook 

of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company is 
promising. The one opera that has thus far passed 
beyond the commonplace is “ Lohengrin,” and it is 
doubtful if the Philadelphia performances of that 


| work would have been considered au fait in this 


town. The Philadelphia papers have, in a number 
of cases, given drastic opinions of the speculation, 
for the present system of opera in America is al- 
ways a speculation, and speculating in art is anoma- 
lous and contradictory. There is no use, there is 
no use. The foreign star system in opera is, sooner 
or later, always synonymous with failure. 


BRUCH A BEGGAR. 


by is a startling commentary on the conditions of 

a musician’s existence in Germany to learn that 
a subscription has been started to aid Max Bruch, 
the composer, whose fortunes are desperate. He is 
sixty years old, has a wife and four children, and an 
annual income of $740 as head of the Meisterschule 
in composition at the Royal Academy. Krupp, of 
Essen, the famous cannon maker, has subscribed 
10,000 marks; Simrock, the publisher, who has 
made money from the sale of Bruch’s compositions, 
only 5,000, and Mr. Lorenz, a pupil, and the con- 


| ductor of the New York Arion Society, is raising a 


purse largest of all for the veteran musician. 
Bruch’s visit to this country some years ago was a 
financial failure. 

Does the Fatherland neglect its celebrated artists 
in this manner ? After all are not the Americans a 
Godsend to its half starving men of genius and 
talent ? Herr Bruch had better pack up his scores 
Even as a teacher of harmony, even 


could earn more money than in Germany. 
No wonder foreigners call America an El- 


| dorado! 


MASCAGNI NO CRITIC. 


H® says so himself. Listen to some of his re- 
marks taken from last Sunday’s World: 


I am not a critic. If I were—which Heaven forbid!—I 
should not draw another musical motif from out my brain, 
nor should I ever pen another note. But I may say I find 
amusement, I repeat, 
because more soothing pastime I have never experienced 
in my life. Nor could I-recommend a gayer one to all 
dispassionate readers. 

riticism in Italy—I refer to musical criticism, but 
might say the same thing of its other forms—has a counte- 
nance as changeable as that of the sea in autumn. From 
one moment to another it varies in color, expression and 
aspect, passing from the most limpid tranquillity to feline 
ferocity. 

To-day this criticism is disposed to raise the most mod- 
est work to the pinnacle of glory. To-morrow it will hu- 





miliate work however laboriously thought out, or however 


| nobly rendered. Here, with us, serenity does not guide. 
Caprice predominates. Should the reader desire to form 
an exact opinion of a work of art by consulting various 
criticisms he will be fortunate indeed if he is able to gather 
| what manner of thing that work really is. 
At all events, not being a critic nor the son of a critic, 
I desire to say I should find it hard to express judgment 
on the musical year about to close. 
| But he nevertheless proceeds to criticise, not for- 
| getting to mention his own projects, “ Iris,” his 
| new opera, &c. If Mascagni were a critic of music 
|he would cease composing, or at least publishing. 


He is no critic! 


BOSTON TOWN. 
W: ALT WHITMAN got betimes to 
town in one of his “pomes,” and found 
much to criticise. But then Walt was born in New 
York State and didn’t know much about the Hub’s 


3oston 





musical culture. Yet, all that glitters may not be 
gold, for to-day we are able to give our readers 
some new lights upon the musical life of the 
‘ greatest music centre of the land.”” We withhold 
the name of the writer of the following interesting 
communication : , 


Boston ! thy fair name for years has stood for all that is highest in 
music, art, literature and religion inthe New World. To you have 
we looked with a glow of pride and swelling in our breasts for 
the redemption of our good name, when from abroad come taunts of 
our inability to educate our rising generations. You have indeed 
been the Hub—and all roads lead to you, with your stately library, 
magnificent churches and far-famed schools. But, dear old sister 
Boston, you must awaken from your lethargy, rub from your eyes 
the cobwebs of seif-satisfaction, and diligently seek to re-establish 
your claims of superiority, and ours, for your educational advan 
tages. For these many years your gates have been wide open to 
the West and South, and to you in countless “numbers have been 
trusted the care of our students in art, literature and music. Your 
sister cities and every State in the Union hive made sacrifices to 
enable their sons and daughtersto partake of the advantages you 
have been eminently fitted to supply. 


Slowly, but surely, you have been retrograding, and to-day your 
fair name is threatened by suspicions that you’are misusing the con 
fidence that we have so long reposedin you. You have, it is true, 


the finest library in the United States; you have also the greatest 
orchestra, conceded by many the equal, if not the superior, of any 
in the world. But of this we must say—while you have made it 
possible for such an organization to be brought together, yet its sup- 
port has come in the main from without your gates. From the 
student, whose dull life is enriched and brightened by the weekly 
feast, for which their sacrifices are great,and in many instances 
heartrending, and from your neighboring cities, who welcome the 
coming of such a magnificent organization. Institutions that are 
constantly before the public, as a great orchestra, are kept reason- 
ably free from corruption, for public criticism is freely invited, or, 
at least, freely given. With your orchestra we find no fault. But we 
do believe it is time the searchlight of investigation should be turned 
upon your other institutions of music. You have been yearly re 
ceiving into your conservatories and studios bright, capable stu- 
dents, bent upon acquiring a knowledge that will fit them for their 
avocation as teachers, either vocal or instrumental, or with un- 
doubted gifts that, were they properly nurtured and encouraged 
would supply the world with virtuosos. 

What becomes of the great majority.’ Many, we will admit, are 
not endowed with genius, ard sooner or later they find their mis- 
takes, and drift back totheir country homes and are heard of no 
more. Occasionaily, though, bright youths, full of hope and 
undoubted talent, rise above the surface and push near the gaze of 
the powers who rule, and then a blight is cast upon his or her 
ambition. Like a dash of ice water in the face, he or she is con- 
fronted with questions that put themto thinking. “ WhoamI?”’ 
“Why am I here?” “It is time I fold my tent and steal away.” 
* I came here with talent, I have studied hard, and my only reward 
is sweet words of praise from my teacher. Everything has been 
bright and fair upto the timel seek for public work, and then I 
realize my utter worthlesness.” 

Boston wants none of her own art productions, it would seem 
there are few instances of fair success crowning the efforts of her 
students who remain within her field of art. To those few success 
has come through social patronage alone. May I ask who to-day 
holds the positions or gains the engagements in small concert work ? 


Not the new, fresh voice, with much ability back of it. and promise 
of greater things in the future if properly encouraged. No; the 
engagements are only for the good, straight-'aced, motherly lady 


who has sniffed a little foreign atmosphere. and whom Mrs Jack- 
son will patronize for, at least, twenty-five tickets. There are also 
instances of success being made financially through approval and 
patronage of the critique—for not by your own judgment do you 
Bostonians accept or reject an artist. You will attend the concert, 
enjoy, applaud and go home satisfied. Butin the morning what a 
change of heart takes placeif Brother Fox of the the “ Morning 
Bugle,” disapproves or any of his colleagues venture to assert that 
the performance boredthem. Thus it is that a shrewd, business 
musician creeps into the fold, and rei:ns for years where deserving 
artists who look for recognition for art's sake cannot succeed 
When the critic-made artist must retire from old age, then his 
mantle must fall upon a chosen one, who first of all must bear the 
hall mark of social patronage, and can parrot the ancestor’s method 
sufficiently to gain for himself pupils 

Now, dear old Boston, this is all right, patronize whom you wish, 
but you are not building up for yourself a reputation that will com- 
mand what has been yours inthe past. To-day you are not work- 
ing for the good of art, and if it pleases you to sit in your concert 
halls and enjoy these worn out, narrow, dull, inartist’c perform- 
ances, do so, but the day is not far away when the patronage which 
has been given your institutions will be withdrawn, and your three 
or four self-crowned kings of music will be seeking positions else- 
where. You have teachers of harmony and composition, who have 
been able to bring before the world a few creditable compositions, 
and make for themselves reputations that have reached all parts of 
the music-loving world. But where are the pupils whom they have 
instructed? A list of the publications of your principal music house 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


numbers many efforts of fertile brains; but can we hope to build up 
a national reputation by the “Canary Bird Waltz” or “ Staggering 
Home to Bed” for baritone? 

Why must the public go on forever being deceived? We purchase 
from our reputable mercharts goods, and if they will not hold to- 
gether until made up, or if they fade in the first rainstorm we 
withdraw our patronage from them and demand of the next mer- 
chant better goods and our money's worth. As art instruction can 
only be purchased with morey, why shal] we go on being duped? 
We know your greatest conservatory turns out no artists you are 
willing to accept, and we also know we are aiding many teachers in 
private life to live in luxury from the patronage we give you yearly, 
yet we have gone quietly on, letting each pupil learn, by bitter ex- 
perience, the facts we have long known to exist, but have withheld. 
A crusade against the wrongs heaped upon our students who have 
gone abroad, only to have met bitter disappointment, has gradually 
brought to the public conviction, and the next question to be an- 
swered is: Where shall we look for safety? Shall it be to a commun- 
ity that seeks self-gain alone and whose own productions she can- 
not nor does not accept? No! Nothing is too good for this bright, 
wide awake country of ours, and sooner or later we will awaken to 
a sense of true realization of conditions. When awake we seek to 
eradicate nuisances, and warn our good people that they may not be 


duped. 

Dear, dear; what institutions of music are re- 
ferred to in the above? Not the—no, no, perish the 
wicked thought! 

Even exclusive Boston musical publications are 
found fault with. Witness this communication sent 
to the Transcript and signed A. D. S., 25 Holyoke 
street, Cambridge: 


The new and enlarged Musical Record,issued by an established 
publishing house of this city, will doubtless pass among hundreds 
of students and concert-goers as a standard journal of criticism. It 
is attractively printed, and contains articles by writers of recognized 
ability. From its table of contents one would rank it above the 
semi-advertising sheets of comment on musical topics, and expect 
of it more disinterestedness and scholarly dignity than is to be 
looked for in most newspaper criticism. 

That such a journal of criticism would do worthy and important 
service in its field is beyond question. Really discriminating 
criticism has the same place in music that Matthew Arnold defined 
for it in literature. As a “disinterested effort to learn and prop- 
agate the best,” to “establish a current of fresh and true ideas,” 
the criticism of music can keep the public taste healthy, and preserve 
a sympathetic outlook for new creative effort. The elusive and 
inarticulate nature of music makes peculiarly helpful the critic’s 
wording of its impression. In their feeling for music most persons 
are “ Nature’s dumb ones ;” they feel, but cannot tell their experi- 
ence. The music compels them into its shifting maze of tones while 
they listen, but afterward they cannot analyze the subtile structure, 
nor bring its melting outlines again into distinctness. It is good, 
therefore, to have among us a journal of criticism that shall be wise 
and alert to make clear the best ideas to be drawn from the work of 
artists, that shall help us totheir point of view, call in question their 
errors and deepen the effects of their merits 

With this in mind we open the current number of the Musical 
Record. An account of a well-known pianist by the editor will 
doubtless show us what his superior learning and sympathy can 
bring to light in her work. Her work, he says, exerts a peculiar 
*No doubt her rare and fragrant personality enters 
into this spell. She isa living idyl."" This is not exactly discrimi- 
nating, but he proceeds to discriminate. She is not of the “ athletic 
and formidable female pianists—women, to external appearance, 
who use their instrument to stun, like a knock-out blow." Evidently 
the editor makes no account of dignity of expression, where a dash 
of vulgarity will serve. And he knows the self-magnifying value of 
slurs on well-known artists. Thus he hints further that one pianist’s 
strength is in his hair, that another isa pupil of Sandow, the athlete, 
hitting them off with a galvanic cleverness calculated to shock his 
way into notoriety, but he has more to say in praise of his pianist. She 
has that “indefinable something—musical fluid or temperament— 
which provokes sympathy.” To him it suggests “the melancholy 
of an autumnal! sunset, of the white death of the tired year, the mel- 
ancholy that comes between the kisses of lovers.” 

It would be idle to notice such vapid hysterics, if they were not to 
be read by hundreds of students who come to Boston for their 
education in music. Fancy the young girls one sees flocking from 
artists’ recitals, returning home to read this kind of criticism, and 
thinking that its flippant personalities are helping to their insight and 
cultivation. *‘ When culture strikes Chicago,” said Mr. Warner, 
“she'll make it hum. Meanwhile the editor of the Musical Recurd 
would make it hum for Boston, and when artists come here they 
must expect to diffuse fragrant melancholy, sweetened dewdrops, 
tired moonlight, or meet abuse for whatever work cannot be sicklied 


fascination 


o’er with his pale rhetoric. 

Equally interesting with his criticism of performers is our editor's 
easy censure of the masters. He does not “care especially for 
Brahms’ overture—the potpourri of student ditties."’" He did not 
favor Wagner's “‘ Kaisermarsch "’ with his hearing. He finds Schu- 
mann’s B flat major symphony getting threadbare and dusty, and 
dismisses that composer with the remark that “the Schumann of 
genius is the composer of certain piano pieces, certain songs, and 
the D minor symphony ""—a criticism which recalls the Frenchman's 
editorial note on Shakespeare—‘‘a second-rate English actor, who 
wrote certain plays.” 

It is clear that we must still wait for the journal of criticism that 
shall feel the dignity of its position—that will not throw mud or 
smear with indelicate praise. We have imported our music and 
most of our musicians, but until we demand scholarly courtesy in 
criticism we shall only show that we have not imported the taste to 
appreciate them. 


A. D. S. has certainly the hardy courage of a 
Numean lion in his veins to taunt a sacred publica- 
tion of the still more sacred Ditsons, publishers, 
who only put forth the most exalted class of music. 

The Traveller, of the same burgh, has also grown 
critical of a Bostonese idol, Mr. Analytical Apthorp. 
Read this: 


Mr. Apthorp, the eminent critic of the 7ranscripf, preaches a little 
Sermon anent the comparative slimness of the audiences at the 
Sembrich concerts last week. He concludes that it was not Boston’s 
ignorance of the singer’s merits that kept people away, but that 
“the ‘star concert’ is practically a dea thing with us”; that 


“ whether with or without orchestra, a variety program, given by 
one star and several make-weights, has ceased to attract.” 

Facts, and recent ones, too, do not bear out Mr. Apthorp’s argu- 
ment. At the last Calvé miscellaneous concert an enormous throng 
filled Music Hall; let Melba sng with any sort of third-rate con- 
fréres, and there will be a fierce rush for seats. The truth is that 
the vaunted “ musical appreciation’ of Boston is getting to be very 
much of afarce. The Symphony concerts themselves would not be 
supported solely on their merits. As for opera—perish the thought! 
Do yon remember how the magnificent performances of Mapleson's 
company were neglected last year, simply because the names of the 
singers were not in the trump of fame? 


Things have indeed come to a desperate pass, 
despite the fact that Boston sports the best orches- 
tra in the country. Boston without musical taste ? 
Come, come; this is a serious matter. If New 
York asserted such a thing all New England would 
howl “To arms! to arms!” Yet these things are 
said in the very stronghold of the elect, and still the 
Common is not convulsed by a mud-quake. Some- 
thing must be done to rehabilitate the town. Its 
Symphony Orchestra is getting much of the money 
of this city. Why not apply the profits and found a 
first-class conservatory or organize a good choral 
society in the capital of Massachusetts ? We com- 
mend to Mr. Higginson this idea for serious con- 
sideration. Boston must and shall not be eclipsed 
by New York! 





| NATIONALITY IN PIANO PLAY- 


ING. 


FTER all, is there such a thing as a Swedish 
touch on the keyboard of a piano, and can a 
critic recognize an Italian, a French or a German 
school in the handling of the instrument? These 
questions may be answered both in the positive and 
negative. A man’s nationality cannot of course be 
accurately revealed merely by his touch, but his 
school is at once traceable, and so we reach from 
schools to race, and are seldom mistaken. The 
two main currents of piano playing, both Italian in 
their origin, which diverged at the time of Mozart 
and Beethoven, were derived from Scarlatti and Cle- 
menti, and the divergence has lasted to this very 
day. From the Italians, Scarlatti and his school, to 
Mozart was but a step. Hummel studied with 
Mozart and Thalberg with Hummel. Thalberg 
bred the modern French school, with its aristo- 
cratic ideals of elegance, repose, finesse and im- 


selt, another Hummel pupil, carrying these qualities 
into the rugged and gnarled Teutonic school, and 
also infusing in it his passionate, poetic lyrism. 

The German school at its highest development 
came from Beethoven, who built his technics on 
Clementi’s. Its topmost achievement was encoun- 
tered in the playing of Rubinstein, and not Von 


gogue, something of the petit-maitre in him. Yet 
before Von Bulow Germany had such strong men 
as Moscheles and Cramer, both in their various 
fashions masters, and severally influenced by the 
Clementi-Beethoven and the Mozart-Hummel 
ideals. On his Teutonic side Rubinstein was a 
| giant interpreter of the classics, but a Slavic strain 
| influenced his style, and gave it sweetness, light, 
| power and color. 

| This leads to the third great group, and in it 
| piano playing reached its noblest stage. Tausig, 
incomparable artist; Rubinstein, a Hercules; 
Chopin, the tenderest, most subtile, spiritual and 
poetic pianist who ever lived, and Liszt, the unique, 
Liszt, the divine, the master of all styles—the mas- 
ter of masters. These men revolutionized the key- 
board, silenced the pale, elegaic and neat pianists 
of the salon type and made the instrument an or- 
chestra. Color, an almost unknown quantity, was 
discovered, and the piano at last took a dignified 
position among other musical instruments. It was 
no longer the vantage ground for lofty tumbling 
and acrobatic feats, but became a voice—a voice 
which in many accents sang the noble melodies of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Brahms. The purely decorative element, both in 
performance and in composition, began to vanish, 
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and in another generation will be viewed with the 


| samé genteel contempt we now manifest for purely 


peccability of execution; while we find in Hen-| 


silow, who always had something of the peda- | 





rhetorical or digital exhibitions. The Slav is the 
greatest interpreter of piano music, and, while the 
Gallic school still adheres to its old-fashioned 
methods; while the Italian has not made any ad- 
vance in technics since Golinelli; while the German 
is as hard and as hide-bound as ever, the Slav—the 
Magyar is a real revivifying and progressive factor 

Yes, race manifests itself at the keyboard, for race 
usually expresses itself in the modes of the schools, 
and adherence to any one school means petrifac- 
tion—artistic death. Liszt overturned all traditions 
—after he had mastered them—and all modern 


“ pianism ” comes from Liszt. 


THE VOCAL SPECIALTY. 

A° applied technically the vocal specialty is the 

particular study and practice of voice culture 
as a special and distinct pursuit. The tendency 
toward specialization comes within the bounds of 
the century, and is a result of modern scientific 
method. Before the days of the Farradays, the 
Darwins and Haekels and Tyndalls and Spencers 
the specialists were rare, but the latest theory of 
differentiation is applied science divided and sub- 
divided scientific studies until now we find hun- 
dreds of specialists where formerly hundreds of 
generalists occupied each other’s fields. 

Music itself had to succumb, so far at least as its 
pedagogic divisions are concerned. There are 
teachers of harmony, of counterpoint and of com- 
position and of piano and of the violin and of ’cello 
and of brass instruments and of wind instruments 
and of organ and so forth—even of the flute. There 
are also teachers of the voice. 

Those who are originally teachers of the voice 
remain teachers of the voice if there are any remains 
left; but, contrary to the general rule of specializa- 
tion, the ranks of these vocal teachers are, to an ex- 
tent unknown, recruited from all the above special- 
ists. That is to say, while a vocal teacher seldom, if 
ever, becomes, say a bass player, a bass player with- 
out the slightest premonitory symptoms joins the 
ranks of the vocal instructors. While a vocal 
teacher rarely, if ever, becomes, say an organist, 
many organists without previous intimation bud 
into full-fledged vocal teachers. 

While a vocal teacher seldom or never joins the 
band of accompanists, yet an accompanist, merely 
because he has accompanied a vocal teacher, sud- 
denly blossoms out as a vocal teacher, defying the 
whole aggregation of accumulated experiences that 
tell us that specialties are specialties. It is even 
known that a music critic, who has contravened all 
principles of specialization by being a pianist at the 
same time, and an anxious one at that, has also 
captured a number of vocal pupils, who are now the 
victims of his five finger exercises on the keyboard 
as applied to diaphragmatic breathing and chest 
registering. We expect to see him giving lessons 
in repertoire by Christmas, and French diction with 
German accent (Liineburger Haide dialect) by New 
Year’s Eve. 

Is there any professional excuse for this ?_ What 
is, for instance, to be done in the case of a con- 
ductor of a German Glee Club, who formerly 
studied piano and four-part harmony in Germany, 
and who plays abominably, directs with angular 
acuteness and teaches piano with calloused touch 
and calliopic tone, who essays suddenly at vocal 
instruction, and attacks the tender ligaments of 
youthful throats with all the enthusiasm of an East 
New York pile driver ? 

It seems to us to be a duty to exploit the actual 
cases in this paper, and to demand some kind of ex- 
planation from a large number of musicians, who, 
although should 
consider carefully before they proceed in their 
courses as teachers of the voice Some heroic rem- 
edy is necessary to put an end to this vocal evil. 


presumably good musicians, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MUSIC IN RELATION TO OTHER | ally received and which is tabulated concisely by | 


ARTS. 


T is a curious fact in the modern history of art 
that music was so long denied access to our 
universities on the same or even approximate foot- 
ing with the other arts Even in the infancy of its 
evolution as an art its value as an educational fac- 


tor was recognized by the most highly civilized na- | 


tions of antiquity. And the truth of most of the 
moral, educational and sociological theories of 
Egypt, India and Greece we latter-day nations have 
been obliged to accept. But in music, though as to 
theory we may move in admirable circles, how 
many astonishing tangents have we described in 
practice. 

Music is even now looked upon by many in the 
same light as dancing. And we know that dancing, 
even that most poetic phase known as Greek pos- 
turing, would not for a moment be tolerated as a 
serious study by the grave and reverend seignors 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia or Yale. Music 
is still looked upon by many a worthy Presbyterian 
and Puritan as having its origin in the devices of 
the Evil One. And a really moral musician is re- 
garded as a brand mysteriously “ snatched from 
the burning.” Music is still far from holding its 
own with the other arts. It is regarded by many 
musicians even as sensuous and demoralizing per se. 

Yet when we look at the arts together, consider 
them as they appear standing side by side and mov- 
ing down the centuries in constantly varying paces 
—not keeping step by any means—we are com- 
peiled to see that they spring alike from the same 
primal impulse, and have all reached their present 
complex state through the operation of the same 
regular laws. All spring, according to the best 
reasoning of scientists and metaphysicians, from 
the play-impulse, the “ spielend ” of Kant, the “ free 
and spontaneous activity ” of Herbert Spencer. As 
primitive man, after gratifying his actual every-day 
needs, acquired some superfluous energy he used 
this energy in the ornamental carving of his 
weapons, in decorating his household implements, | 
in improving the construction of his hut. Or with | 
the superfiuous energy engendered by the excite- 
ment of battle or of the chase he described on re- 
turning to his companions, by mimicry, by gesture 
and movement the scenes he had passed through. 
In these two ways seem to have been accumulated 
all the raw material of art—that material which 
under the influence of the principle of order finally 
reaches artistic expression in what are known as 

our five great arts—poetry, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music. This being the relative order 
in which they appear of interest to humanity. 

These arts have all arisen from the necessity of 
satisfying a certain desire inherent, in man’s nature 
—a desire for artistic satisfaction. This need for 
artistic satisfaction increases with expression. And 
the power of expression increases with culture— 
with intellectual development as restrained by 
reason. 

These arts, moreover, are all linked together by 
the fact that each forms—in somewhat technical 
phraseology—an aggregate of parts arranged in 


accordance with certain mathematical relationships. | sings with the Rubinstein Club, of Poughkeepsie, at their 


Each art, it must be remembered, has for its ulti- 
mate aim the expression of some essential feature 


| architecture was frozen music. 


Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, of the University of Edin- 
burgh—gives the birds’ song, the mimic gesture, 
construction from motives of pleasure or display; 
these are common to man and animal alike. 

On a higher plane of life, along which man alone 
can move, we have rhythmical movement and utter- 
ances, song and music with time added, adornment 
| with feeling for pattern, decoration in form and 

color, construction with sense of proportion. Art 
thus in its highest form has its impulse in a state of 
ideal excitement. Art is and always should be 
play. When it is labored, is a matter of toil and 
pain, it is no longer art in the true sense of the 
word.. 

There are many interesting points of similarity 

between the arts, and the attempt to puzzle these 
out and classify them gives fruitful occupation to 
the leisure hours of many theorists, who are often 
fantastic in their views, or scientists, who are al- 
ways sober in their deductions, although their de- 
ductions are variable and subject to change. This 
resemblance among the arts is a fascinating study, 
but one with which we cannot save for a moment 
concern ourselves. It is only well to note, as bear- 
ing on our aim, that architecture was the first of the 
arts to reach a high stage of development, and 
music the last. The order of development in the 
history of art has been, architecture, sculpture, 
drama, painting, music. Three of these arts are 
directly imitative. A statue represents man himself, 
a painting delineates man (for landscape painting is 
a modern phase of painting), the drama sets forth 
characters. 

Music resembles these three arts in that sound- 
is analogous to human speech—*“ to the human cry 
expressing emotions and agitations of a living, sen- 
sitive being.” Architecture resembles these three 
arts in that it is based on the same underlying laws 
of construction. But architecture, the first of the 
arts to reach approximate perfection, and music, the 
last, have the most striking points of resemblance— 
a truth long ago recognized by one who said that 
That was a poetic 
expression, but one which might be more justly 
reversed by saying that music is living architecture, 
form animated by soul, spirit, feeling, mind, which- 
ever term may be preferred. 

Both music and architecture ar: strikingly alike 
in that each bodies forth some one dominant char- 
acteristic of nature or man. Strength, elegance, 
grotesqueness, simplicity, severity, serenity, are ex- 
pressed in architectural lines, and as we observe the 
lines we are brought to see the dominant meaning 
and appreciate it according as we have before us a 
Greek temple, a medizval cathedral, a Highland 
castle or a little Trianon. And as architecture com- 
bines materials in such proportions as to show the 
character aimed at, so from the number of sounds 
forming the scale, and from the relationship of 
chords, the musician consciously selects those 
which will best present his idea of joy or sorrow, of 
love or hate, of turmoil or serenity. 


Basso Gamble. — The young basso Ernest Gamble 


next concert, to be given on the evening of December 15. 
He also sings the same afternoon at the Astoria. 





of things in such manner as to give artistic pleasure. 
And all these arts are alike in that they may give 
impersonal pleasure—a pleasure that is satisfied by 
observing or listening and is independent of any 
sense of possession or of use. It is for this reason 


evolution disinterested or “ playful.” 


festation of energy and is evolved from crude mate- 
rial sources. 
simply “ play,” free energy, surplus of vigor which 
—to use the reasonable classification most gener- 





| At the first concert Hobart Smock, tenor robusto; Lewis 


soloists. There are fifty-five male voices in the club. 


that the real pleasure in any art is disassociated musicians and music lovers assembled at the residence of 

nie ‘ ig: : Mrs. Trask, 140 West Forty-sixth street, on Sunday last to 
from utility, that it may be called in its highest | pear a performance of the new trio by Edmund Severn, writ- 
Art, to re- | ten for piano, violin and ‘cello. The work was given its 
peat in meaning if not in words, is the ideal mani- | first production by the Severn Trio (Mrs. Edmund Severn, 
pianist; Edmund Severn, violinist, and Arthur Severn, 
. ‘cellist), and was warmly applauded. 
On the lower plane of life we have Variations,” by the same ‘<a seer, was also successfully 


Troy Vocal Society, Clarence R. Gale Conductor.— 


Williams, baritone, and Bowman Ralston, basso, were the 


Edmund Severn Compositions.—A number of artists, 


A “Theme and 


ven. Both compositions will be heard in public later ip 
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THE New Music Journat. 


A Study in Temptations. 


66 HIS sort of thing can't go on much longer,” 

and Scroggs bit the nail of his huge left 
hand, and then dipped his nose ina glass of whisky 
and water. He shouted: 

‘*T say, Condor, where are you?” Mr. Condor, 
dressed in the depths of fashion, walked into the 
editorial room. Scroggs regarded him with ill- 
concealed anger. 

‘It’s all well enough for you to wear a diamond 
horseshoe on your manly bosom, but, my boy, 
where are we at?” 

Condor plucked at his beak-like nose, then looked 
over his chief's head at the park, and coughed: 

‘*Come, for God’s sake, give me some better ad- 
vice than one of your pulmonary suggestions. I say 
that we are in a bad way, and the ‘‘ Weekly Wizard” 
has beaten us hands down.” The chief was in a 
towering passion. 

‘*When you see it in the ‘‘ Wizard” it’s paid for,” 
sententiously remarked the other. This opened the 
flood gates of wrath. 

‘*By God, Condor, I've stood you long enough, 
you and your Yiddish wit. Thank the fates, if I was 
born a Hebrew—ahem!—I broke away from the 
tribe before I came to the age of consent. I tell you 
in your teeth that in three months, even less time 
than that, we'll be landed on the sidewalk to com- 
pete with the ash can and sandwich man fora living. 
What's to be done?” 

‘‘Give the piano trade the go-by and start a fake 
musical weekly. Don't let old Bung rake in the 
money, and for Heaven's sake give away music with 
every issue. I'll be editor.” Then Condor lighted a 
pale cigar and smoked slyly. 

‘‘Condor, my son, you're a genius. You should 
have been arabbi. But I won't make you editor. I 
am to be editor, me, Aaron P. Scroggs.’”" The chief 
walked up and down the room, only stopping to look 
at his stomach in the mirror. 

‘*Do you think it has lost in circulation?” he 
anxiously inquired. 


‘‘What! the ‘‘Weekly Wizard?” asked the 
younger man ever so innocently. 
‘Idiot, no, I mean my stomach, of course. How- 


ever, let’s get to business, What shall we call our 
new paper?” They discussed the matter and al- 
most came to blows, but it was finally settled: 
‘‘Scrogg’s Friend of Musicians.” It was to be de- 
voted to music, drama, literature and the fine arts, 
also the piano trade. Then Condor in his usual 
glacial fashion said: 

‘Oh, how about the printer?” There was a moan 
from Scroggs. Passionately the question was de- 
bated and at last it was decided that Mr. Callous, 
the head of the deficit department, be delegated to 
callon Pyebald & Co., of Grand street. There was 
owing just four issues of ‘‘ The Piano Man’s Slate,” 
and young Pyebald was harder to handle than his 
father, who was a drinking man. 

‘«* The Slate’ is up a tree, too,”” mused Scroggs as 
he looked at his pretty feet. 

‘*Don’t you think the fact that we are asking for 
a bigger paper will conciliate Pyebald ?” remarked 
Condor. 

‘¢Call the staff,” cried the chief, and Mr. Callous, 
cheery as ever entered. He was the staff, also the 
head of the deficit department. He swept up in the 
morning and swept out at night, and the face of him 
never stopped the meditation of a maid. But he was 





he season. 


a good fellow and lived at Hunter’s Point, where he 
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smelt the midnight oil before retiring, declaring that 
it was good for troubled waters. 

Mr. Callous was poetical. 

He gladly consented to interview the printer. It 
was easy—dead easy, as he said—after some of his 
experiences with Hoboken piano men, and he soon 
left the editorial room humming, in the jauntiest 
manner, ‘‘Ye Banks Whereon a Wild Time Is 
Cashed.” 

Scroggs looked after him, and then, turning to 
Condor, sadly remarked: 

‘*My boy, if with our brains we had that fellow’s 
cheek we would be millionaires to-day. Ah, how 
well I remember just before I left Oxford——” 

‘* Yes, I know that Oxford story, chief; it was just 
before you went on the stage and just before you 
started the ‘Gazette for Passionate Pants Makers’; 
just before you wrote a novel called ‘Me and the 
Majority; or, Always in the Right’; just before— 
say, Chief”—Condor almost grew excited—* your 
epitaph ought to be ‘Here Lies Scroggs, Who in 
Life Was Always Just Before.’”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha! not bad, my boy, not bad; but I'll hit 
‘em this time. I'll go to work right to-night. Send out 
for more whisky, and is there a Grove’s Dictionary 
in the establishment ?” 

‘*You'll have to go for the whisky yourself; the 
office boy eloped last week with the stamp drawer, 
and as for Grove’s, I can only say that it was sold 
to a dealer in second hand books over a year ago, 
and we had a free lunch at Mould’s on the money.” 
Condor’s tone was sullen, but his chief didn’t seem 
to notice it. Once obsessed by a new idea, his 
powerful brain began working with great velocity. 
and he put on his hat and invited Condor to join him 
in a drink. The pair sauntered down Broadway, 
deep in discussion, and finding a vacant table at the 
café, they seized it. Five, six, seven and perhaps 
eight rounds of drinks were disposed of, and the new 
project grew, grew to wonderful proportions in the 
alcoholic haze. A copy of the ‘‘ Wizard” was se- 
cured, and the whole ground gone over. Names 
were penciled, departments were mapped out, and 
by 10 o'clock a new musical journal was born. Then 
the friends went to bed, tired, but happy. 


* ™ 7 

The next number of ‘‘ The Piano Man's Slate” 
came out only two days late. It was leaner than 
usual, but contained this startling announcement in 
the editorial columns : 

‘Whereas : witnessing the ravages of a microbe 
that infests the piano trade and the music world, I 
have consented at last, in response to the earnest 
solicitations of a large and discontented class of 
respectable citizens, to publish a musical journal in 
connection with this powerful trade paper of mine. 
I shall amalgamate the two and in my editorial 
policy—l have many—I shall endeavor to uphold 
Right against Might and fight the Piano Trust to the 
bitter end. I know that I am one man against 
many, but the knowledge that my conscience is 
clean steals—I mean steels—my arm for the good 
fight. Arouse ye, ye sleeping musicians and piano 
men, and throw off the yoke of the putrefying 
‘* Wizard.”’ My terms will be for both journals $2 per 
annum, 50 per cent off for cash.” 

The above caused great excitement in the trade 
and Giblet Brothers, of Kingsbridge, immediately 
withdrew from the trust. All the following week 
there was a steady downpour of one dollar bills at 
the office, and even the imperturbable Condor grew 
excited and treated the chief twice. As for Mr. 
Callous, he was half crazy with joy. He bought a 
new stock, and a new pair of second-hand spats and 
walked the streets on airy pinions. When over $31 
had been taken in Scroggs called an editorial council 
of two. It was time to strike the blow. Sitting in 
his luxurious open bottom cane-seat chair with his 
rubbers off—when he cast aside his rubbers it was a 
sign that Scroggs was on the path of war—the 
editor puffed vigorously at his pipe. He was a portly 
painfully handsome man of about sixty-one or two, 
and although he turned in his toes when he got on 
a cable car, he was a terrible slayer of the feminine 
sex. Poet, housepainter, janitor, dandy, lecturer, 
editor, policeman, novelist, dramatist, bartender, 
ah, what had Scroggs mot been in his long, anxious 
and eminently versatile career? He had once even 
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been called an honest man, but he fought down that 
| memory as an unpalatable one. Ah, me! as Aaron 
|now reviewed his exciting career, his hairbreadth 
| escapes from sheriffs’ officers, his wrestling with 
supplementary proceedings, his rude life with 
printers, a glow suffused his heart. 

“Ich hab geliebt und geswiped,” he softly murmured, 
and then sang. Condor fled tothe streets. Scroggs 
had once studied with Max Maretzek in the dear old 
dead days, and the thought of palatial gas houses 
on the Hudson flitted through his memory. He 
sang ‘‘O Promissory Me” and it revived for his 
active imagination the legal battles he had waged 
and lost; the sudden hegiras between two days; and 
then Condor returned pale, but determined. 

‘All right, my boy, I won’t doit again. Let’s to 
business. But first, can your young memory assist 
me in recounting the number of papers I’ve started 
and ‘busted ’?” 

‘‘ This new one will make 161,” quickly answered 
Condor. 

“Yes, but this one will not ‘ bust,’ Condor; this 
one will be a success.” 

Condor laughed long and loud. 

‘*Don't grin, you idiot, I say it'll bea go. 
has always been against me—”’ 

‘*Yes, Just Before,”” mockingly replied Condor. 

‘Shut up, willyou? Just before I made a success 
with the ‘Stuffed Bird Review for Ornithologists’ 
there wasa law passed making taxidermy a felonious 
offense. Just my luck! Just before prosperity 
dawned on ‘The Drainpipe Annual for Malevolent 
Plumbers’ a law was framed prohibiting the use of 
lead in beer pumps. Just my luck! Just before the 
public realized the importance of my novel fort- 
nightly ‘The Smoke Stack,’ the doctors—damn them 
—declared that engineers and firemen must not read 
type; it was bad for their professional gaze. Just 
my luck! Just before the bank presidents of this 
country were made to feel inestimable worth of my 
paper, ‘The Fiduciary Sneak; or, Every Man His 
Own Cash Register,’ public opinion called down the 
system as being a strain on paying tellers’ dis- 
honesty. Just my luck! Just before the Unitéd 
Slopmen of this town were awakened to the sincerity 
of my views on the subject of swill as exemplified in 
my monthly. ‘The Jolly Garbage Ravagers,’ new 
sewage laws were enacted in the legislature prohib- 
iting the honest avocation known as barrel hawks 
and cigar stump virtuosi. Just my luck! Just be- 
fore ""—Scroggs was growing purple in the neck. 
Condor interrupted him. 

‘Yes, and just before your new musical weekly 
appears you'll drop with apoplexy. Just drop your 
recollections and get back to 1897.” 

Scroggs laughed. He was a jolly scamp; you 
could call him a liar and he would not contradict 
But the week after you would surely get a bill 
‘*The Piano Man's 


Luck 


you. 
for a year’s subscription for 
Slate.” 

After an hour's talk, during which the editors 
wrangled over the policy, while Mr. Callous calmly 
whistled ‘‘The Night that Larynx Was Stretched,” 
a decision was reached. 

‘*You say you don’t believe in the signed article.” 
argued Condor, ‘‘why then do you write ‘we’ all 
through your editorials and then sign them ‘ Aaron 
Scroggs’ ?”’ 

‘‘I sign them Aaron Scroggs because I am Aaron 
Scroggs.” 

‘‘Who in the hell am I then ?” demanded Condor. 

**Oh, you; why you're only Condor.” The tone was 
very insulting. 

‘Then pay Condor the past six month’s salary and 
more that you owe him, if he is of such little ac- 
count.” The two men waxed hot, and Mr. Callous, 
after piping his whistle dry, called out: 

‘*Gentlemen, gentlemen, please, please.”’ Callous’ 
voice was ever plangent and soothing, and the disput- 
ants calmed down and fiercely counted up possible 
profits. 
‘*It’s now Monday night.” said Scroggs in pacific 
tones, ‘‘and Condor, my lad, we must get her to the 
printer’s by Friday, 9 in the morning at the very 
latest.’’ Condor cooled off, and, calculating as ever, 
agreed, and Mr. Callous was sent out for whiskey. 
All that night, all Tuesday night—editors can never 
write before midnight—all Wednesday and Thurs- 








day nights the candles were burning in the editorial 
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| rooms. Both men wrote like mad, while Mr. Callous 
whistled or went for whiskey. Scroggs had no Grove's 
Dictionary, or indeed any sort of a musical reference 
book, but then had he not edited thirteen musical 
journals for nothing, and was not his memory for 
names and dates monstrous? Friday morning came, 
and with it splitting headaches and the last batch of 
copy for the printer. The next day, and at 5 in the 
afternoon, a small, damp copy of the new journal 
was delivered at the office, and although Mr. Callous 
begged to be allowed a peep he was sternly told to 
go to Hunter's Point or elsewhere. The two editors, 
arm in arm, proudly walked to Billy Mould’s, and, 
asking for a private room and a bottle—money was 
paid in advance, rule of the house for Scroggs—they 
hugged themselves with glee. 

‘‘At last she’slaunched. Now let the ‘‘ Wizard” and 
old Bung beware!” cried Scroggs. ‘‘ Now let’s drink 
to the health of the new undertaking.” They did 
so, and after gazing admiringly, one at the other, the 
still hot newspaper was then spread out on the table. 
Condor became enthusiastic. 

‘‘Open at page 3 and just read my article called 
‘No Piano Trust, No Piano Bust.’ It’s hot stuff, I 
tell you.” 

‘‘ Hang your stuff!” growled Scraggs holding on to 
the paper; ‘‘ my editorials are of more interest just 
Let us begin and read from the beginning. 
It gives the tone of the 
They both read the title 


now. 
Oh, isn’t that a wonder! 
paper from the very start.” 
in huge fat letters. 


SCROGG'S FRIEND OF MUSICIANS, 
A Journal Devoted to ! 
The best principals of the profession with interest 
and for the sum of $2 per annum 


Fifty per cent. off for cash 


Then followed the salutatory: 

I, I, I, 1, 1, 1 I, 1, 1, 1, (Signed) Aaron Scroggs. 

‘‘What’s that for? Why don’t you say some- 
thing ?” asked Condor. 

‘“‘Say something! Why I’vestruck the keynote of 
my policy. A genial but elevatedegotism. It tells 
heavily with musical people. It impresses them, 
don’t you see! But read this editorial and say no 
Condor read: 

‘*Wuat I Intend To Do! !” 

‘I, me, myself, Aaron Scroggs, now in my the 
forty-ninth year of my vast intellectual activity, do 
declare that in this, my 161st journalistic undertak- 
ing, I shall never compound with honest men or 
thieves. I shall tell all I know about myself and not 
spare my readers. I shall write fearlessly of music, 
philosophy, the stage, Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, art, poetry and my adventures among the 
There shall be no 


more.” 


masterpieces of the piano trades. 
personalities but mine own, and no piano man’s 
name shall be mentioned unless he is a subscriber. 
This latter as a precaution against old Bung getting 
his name in my paper without paying for it. Piano 
men are not as a class intellectual, but I propose to 
make them so! A year after reading my editorials 
on me and the country will give a man acomprehen- 
You shall hear from me 
AARON SCROGGS.” 


sive view of the cosmos. 
again. (Signed) 


* 
* > 


“There you go again with your name. Why do 
you sign when you've just signed it above ?” Condor 
sneeringly demanded. 

‘Why ? You idiot, why? 
cause I wish to sign my name whenever, wherever I 
can. Sling mud, says Voltaire, and some of it is 
bound to stick! No, I don’t exactly mean that, but 
I sign because I want piano men and musical people 
to know that I’m not ashamed of my name.”’ 

‘‘For a wonder,” muttered Condor. 

‘* What's that,” said Scroggs, suspiciously. 

‘Oh, nothing! Go on, let’s look at the music part 
of the journal. Where's the news?” 

‘‘News? Oh, I’ve two letters from Valparaiso, 
one from Buxetehude, three from New York and 
one from Germantown, near Philadelphia. They're 
I wrote them myself. Just read this article 


Why, of course, be- 


good. 


on 
‘ BEETHOVEN AND WAGNER.’ 


‘«* Beethoven represents in art the dominating 








dramatic principle of the first surging influx of the 
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idea of the symphonic principle alternating with the 
idyllic outlook of a mind surcharged with Mascagni 
could be expected notwithstanding to develop. 
Wagner, on the contrary, has unexplored depths of 
compassion in his orchestration that carry one away 
on the etheral wings of zolian harmonies. Wagner 
is never dramatic, but he is more vacuous than 
Mendelssohn. I dislike Wagner and uphold the 
banner of Spohr, yet it cannot be denied that Wag- 
ner also has his good points. His theories are not to 
my taste, educated as I was on Handel and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, but I cannot forbear admitting that 








Beethoven is his superior. 

‘*Now, I want to call your attention to two points 
in the above, and, I flatter myself, rather neat sum- 
ming up of widely dissimilar composers.” Scroggs 
took off his glasses and tapped with them on the 
bridge of his Semitic nose, gazing all the while at | 
himself in the mirror. ‘‘ These points are the itali- 
cizing of the word ‘idea,’ which looks Teutonic and 
profound, and the other is the mention of the o/ian. 
I'll strike Toledo for an ad. on Monday. And I 
brought in the word so innocently, didn’t I?” 

‘‘But,” protested Condor, ‘‘how about legal stuff, 
gossip, &c.?”’ 

‘Ah, my little kid, I've looked after that. 
cast your envious optics over these items.” 
horror Condor read: 

‘‘Chopin, a well-known Finnish flutist, married, 
when quite young, Liszt’s eldest granddaughter. 
Karl Fink is in Boston. When Karl Fink is not in Bos- 
ton he’sin New York. Johann Strauss’ new valse for 
orchestra and organ bears the singular title of 
‘Also Bauch Sarah Thrust So.’ It is to be performed 
to-morrow evening by the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra for the first time. Hans Von Biilow will not play 
the Knobe pianos this winter, but Herr Scarwinko 
will give a bassoon recital early in the spring. John 
Cool, of Beinway’s, wears Knox hats. Gounod is not 
expected to live. Shriekoffsky has just been bap- 
tized a Lutheran. He is said to be a promising | 
composer.” 

‘‘There,” cried Scroggs triumphantly. ‘‘ There! 
how’s that for wit, wisdom and solid information ?” 

‘Say, Scroggs,” said Condor in a cold voice, 
‘when did you edit your last musical journal ?” 

‘Why, let me see; oh, about five years ago!” 

‘‘ Well, old man, things have happened since then. 
Better buy a Grove’s Dictionary.”” Then he rose and 
put on his gloves, 

‘*You're not going, are you? Sit down Condor; 
sit down and have another drink. Let me read to 
you my highly original criticism of Miss Samanthey’s 
piano recital at the Atlantic Garden. Why, where 
are you off toin sucha hurry?” Scroggs was puz- 
zled. 

‘*To the printer’s,” answered Condor firmly. 

‘* To the printer’s,” echoed Scroggs, his jaw drop- 
ping. 

‘Yes, to the printer, and you'll find out why.” | 
Condor left, banging the door heavily behind him. 

Seroggs soon found out. Only one copy of the | 
new musical journal was ever printed, and that copy | 
he had in his hand. Condor had seen the printer! 

Scroggs for the fiftieth time left, the piano trade 
mourning his absence, and is now endeavoring to 
arouse literary ambition in the breast of circus men. 
The prospectus of ‘‘ The Mimic Menagerie,” to be 
devoted to the interests of the wild beast trade, has | 
aroused some discussion in Barnum, Bailey and | 
Hutchinson circle. 

An extraordinary creature is Scroggs! 


Just | 
To his | 





Carr in Washington. — The basso Forrest Dabney | 
Carr returned from Washington, D. C., on Monday last. 


| merchandise. The 


| mediately, another hears no difference in. 


| good, and the secret becomes known. 


The Voice. 





By FLoRENZzA D’ARONA. 


6é HY do I sing such and such a pitch?” “Why 
does a child sing?” All that we do in this 
world springs from one source—desire. 

Faculty is born of desire. The desire to sing a certain 
pitch communicates itself to the vocal organs and they 
respond through automatic action. The vocal organs 
contain within themselves the power to regulate their own 
movements, although the moving force or motive power 
comes from desire. Now desire will sing the pitch de- 
sired, but knowledge alone produces the perfect tone upon 
that pitch. 

This knowledge is conveyed to the brain through the ear, 
One must be able to hear as many grades of tone, good 
and bad, as a merchant sees the different grades of his 
brain then recognizes them, sifts 
them, analyzes them and commands their emission. The 
practical work of a singer is much more mental analysis 
through the medium of the ear than physical. It has 
been physiologically demonstrated that the motor nerves 
of the vocal organs are located in the same brain centre 
as hearing. Its importance, therefore, cannot be over- 
estimated. The merchant makes more from ignorant 
customers, for they do not detect grades (qualities). An 
inferior singer also succeeds with an ignorant manager 
and audience, but the tones of a perfect singer please the 
ignorant and wise alike. 

They reflect—because of their freedom and purity— 
everything that feeling may suggest, and therefore re- 
ceive general and lasting recognition. The competition 
among ignorant singers is enormous. Perfect singers 
may be counted upon one hand. A bird flies, why? By 
automatic action, or by the motive power (impulse or 
unconscious attribute) of desire. Maybe some will assert 
that they fly through instinct. My definition of instinct 
is stored up impressions. From where? From eons and 
eons, a discussion of which leads us far from our subject— 
the voice. Intuition also I consider stored up experi- 
ences, therefore to be relied upon as a practical product 
of the brain. When we intuitively analyze a tone we 
realize it and make it ours. 

It is to awaken the intentions through the medium of 
the ear which is the necessary, but most difficult, part for 
the teacher of practical, matter-of-fact pupils to accom- 
plish. Sounds that one pupil will detect and analyze im- 
Expressive 
tone-shades require an extremely sensitive ear and a keen 
comprehension to realize what is done to procure them. 
They are then cultivated and in time become a medium 
of expression of all the feelings, impulses, thoughts and 
ideas that the voice should be the very embodiment of. 
The voice being human cannot be likened to any other 
instrument. 

It is as free as the air that produces it, and capable of 
bringing forth with equal facility the pure, rich, ripe tones 
of a violoncello or the pure, pearly tones of the flute. The 





metal of the tone varies according to the taste with which | 


the singer clothes his expression. All qualities are needed, | 


good and bad. Since everything in nature is not neces- 
sarily beautiful, and therefore cannot always be expressed 
with beauty; but purity, the absolute truth of expression, 
we must and can have, for it is as natural to the voice as 
to anything else in nature. 

It is not essentially the knowledge of what takes place 
when we sing as what causes it to take place. The pure, 
free, natural voice is what we want; to find it we must 
recognize and take away all that is unnatural, e. g., ob- 
structions to the sound waves and promiscuous reinforce- 
ments. We must know how and where to direct these 
air waves after they have left the source of their origin— 
the vocal cords. Imitating a good tone does not produce 
it always; in fact, very seldom. The production nine 
times out of ten remains the same. 

The singer deceives himself, and if his voice is suffi- 
ciently voluminous he may deceive the average audience 
until weak spots commence to appear (Scalchi’s tone 
production is a good example), when trickery does no 
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can never be deceived. She does not need to look at 
artificial contrivances or ruin voices to know results or 
determine their cause. Every tone uttered is the result of 
some previous or direct thought. These thoughts or 
ideas about the way a tone is emitted take root and be- 
come habits, good or bad, as the case may be. The edu- 
cated mind is the motive power for automatic vocal 
action, and if we ignore this point the days of the singer 
are numbered. It is the mind of the general that wins the 
battle, not the men who compose the army; it is the mind 
of the singer that must rule the voice, not the muscles 
that compose the instrument. 

Those who are in this line of work will understand me; 
others will see nothing but words. 





Another Dossert Pupil.—Master Harold Algus, the boy 
soprano, who is the soloist of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, on Madison avenue and Thirty-fifth street, created a 
sensation on Sunday last by his beautiful rendition of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Oh for the Wings of a Dove.” His voice is 
exquisitely pure, and has a roundness and richness unusual 
in the voices of most boy singers. 
G. Dossert (Carnegie Hall), who also counts among his 
pupils Master Brandon, soloist of the Church of the 
Epiphany. 

A Middletown (N. Y.) Concert.— A successful concert 
was given on December 7 by the choir members of Grace 
Church, under the direction of Harvey Wickham. “The 
Coming of The King,” by Dudley Buck, was the work 
chosen for production on the occasion, and its interpreta- 
tion by the chorus of thirty-five voices was greatly en- 
joyed. The soloists were Julia Wickham, contralto; Mrs. 
Harvey Wickham, soprano; Mrs. C. H. Sweezy, H. A. 
Fisher, Z. K. Green and David Eilenberger. All of their 
solos deserve a word of praise for the spirit and enthu- 
siasm with which they were imbued. 


Antoinette Trebelli.— New triumphs were scored by 
the charming soprano Antoinette Trebelli at her appear- 
ance in Buffalo with the Symphony Orchestra. Appended 
are some recent press notices: 


The soloist was Miss Antoinette Trebelli. Someone remarked that 
she was appropriately named, as she was certainly tres-belle. Sel- 
dom has a singer received such an ovation as was accorded Miss 
Trebelli. At both performances she was brought back again and 
again. Her solo numbers were an aria,“ Bel Raggio,”’ from 
“ Semiramide,” and the polonaise, from “* Mignon.” 

Both numbers shouid have had orchestral accompaniment, but the 
parts that were sent were incomplete, and consequently a piano 
accompaniment was necessary. Miss Trebelli’s voice is a soprano, 
with a range of three octaves, of beautiful quality, finely trained, 
very flexible and absolutely true in intonation. Her execution was 
exquisite. For encor: s she sang with true musicianly expression 
the “Sunshine Song,"’ by Grieg, and a wonderful laughing song, 
from Auber’s “ Manon Lescaut,” in which her silvery laugh proved 
contagious. It wiil certainly long be remembered here for a display 
of vocal art and histrionic ability —Buffalo Evening News. 


Seldom doesa Buffalo audience warm up as did the audience at 
the second Symphony Orchestra concert last night at Music Hall 
over Mile. Trebelli, who was the soloist of the evening. It is not too 
much to say that Mile. Trebelli made a hit, and that word is not 
often appropriately used in connection with the critical audiences 
which listen to the concerts of Herr Lund’s musicians. 

Mile. Trebelli has a wide range and a powerful voice, and she uses 
it with great skill. It issweet and pure. She also is very clever 
in such work as she did in Auber’s “ Laughing Song, which she 
sang as an encore in the polonaise from ** Mignon,” also rendered 
with great sweetness and beauty of execution.—Auffalo Evening 
Times. 


Mile. Antoinette Trebelli was the soloist. Her program numbers 
were “ Bel Raggio,” from “ Semiramide,” and the polonaise from 


| “Mignon.” In these she displayed remarkable agility and com- 


mand of voice. The voice itself is very sweetand pure. In feats 
of fioritura Mile. Trebelli is thoroughly admirable. Her first 
encore number was “ Solveig’s Song,’ by Grieg. which was sung 
with much musical feeling. The second encore, Auber's * Laughing 


| Song,”’ made famous by Carlotta Patti, was especially well sung, 


A good teacher | 


and the soloist was recalled several times.—Auffalo Express 





Mile. Trebelli was a gratifying soloist. Her listed numbers were 
florid favorites of French and Italian schools, and the Polonaise, 
especiaHy, was satisfyingly voiced. As encores she sang a simple 
ballad by Grieg and a laughing lyric in French, and sweetly cap- 
tivated her hearers’ hearts in both. They would gladly have heard 
her more, but none could blame her for taking to throat flannels and 
hot drinks as quickly as possibleafter she had shown her good will 
and graciousness.—Auffalo Enquirer. 
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BosTON, Mass., December 12, 1897 
WO correspondents, one in Montreal and one ip 
Buffalo, have added to my Joan of Arc catalogue, 


published in THe Musica Courter. “Jeanne d’Arc, 
scéne dramatique, for mezzo soprano, with orchestral or 
piano accompaniment, by Franz Liszt.” 

By the way, on shelves filled with biographies of musi 
cians, play actors and the like, the life of Léotard, the fly 
ing trapeze man, stands very near that of Liszt. 


* * - 


. 

Another addition to Glazounowiana. Max Zach 
tells me that as conductor of the “ Pops” at Music Hall 
the last season he brought out two numbers from Glazou 
now’s Chopiniana—suite for orchestra, Nocturne, op. 15, 
May 19; Polonaise, op. 40, May 28 


* * * 


Mr. Guetter, whose tragic romance was alluded to by 
Mr. Floersheim in the last Musica, Courier, was first 
3oston Symphony Orchestra for 
some time under Messrs. Nikisch and Paur. He suc 
ceeded Mr. Guenzel, and was succeeded by Mr. Litke 


bassoon player in the 


> * > 


Somebody was asking the other day the years when 
Mr. Neuendorff conducted the “ Pops” in Music Hall 
I am indebted to Mr. Comee for the following statement: 

Mr. Neuendorff conducted the first year of these con- 
July 11 to October 3, 1885—seventy-three per- 
formances 

In 1886 Mr. John Mullaly was the conductor. 

In 1887 Mr. Neuendorff conducted jointly with Mr. 
Wilhelm Rietzel. 
In 1888 Mr. 
Franz Kneisel. 
In 1889 Mr. Neuendorff conducted 


” * * 


certs, 


Neuendorff conducted jointly with Mr. 


The program of the third Kneisel concert at Associa- 
tion Hall, December 6, was as follows: Brahms’ quartet 
in C minor, op. 51, No. 1; Beethoven's ‘cello sonata in A 
major, op. 69; Schumann’s quintet for piano and strings, 
op. 44. Mr. Joseffy was the pianist. 

The quartet by Brahms was played at these concerts 
for the first time and I do not remember hearing it else- 
It is very “intimate” music, which 
large audience 


where in this city. 
disdains apparently a large hall or a 
There is a pretty show of crape in the first movement. 
This is a flippant speech, I admit, O bulging-browed 
worshipper of Brahms, but the gloom of the composer 
did not seem to me titanic or striking in any way. For 
some reason or other I kept saying to myself “Dismal 


Jemmy.” Good old Mr. Hanslick in 1874 decided that 





| tions in Association Hall 





the chief theme of this first movement was “prachtvoll” 
and “leidenschaftliches,” but I could not agree with him 
last Monday night. Nor did I care much for the romanze 
that is equally intimate. The scherzo is delightful, with a 
still more delightful music 
The finale is perfunctory and I am beginning to think 
that nearly all finales in modern chamber works might be 
omitted in concerts. It is given to few to write a really 
impressive adagio; the composer crawls into sticky senti- 
mentalism or he throws his hair back and tries to begin 
where Beethoven left off in his last quartets. I should 
like to hear a quartet in one movement with strongly 
contrasted episodes, after the fashion of Mr. Loeffler’s 
quintet for three violins, viola and ‘cello 

This quartet of Brahms can neither be appreciated nor 
judged fairly as absolute music under the concert condi 


trio; objectively pleasing 


hats, the consciousness of humanity near you and some of 
it sweating, your overcoat in lap or on the floor and 
trodden under the hoof of some stern lover of the classics, 
your dinner still undigested, tobacco forbidden, your neck 
craned toward four estimable and admirable persons in 
faultless evening dress, a current of air chilling you on 
one side and heat roasting you on the other, and Master 
Johannes Brahms presents you with one of his ingenious 
riddles 

Now, I can imagine this first movement producing a 
marked effect on a more favorable occasion, say at the 
yearly meeting of a suicide club. 

The scherzo will make its way anywhere. 

eo os 


I have seldom heard a finer performance than that of 
the Beethoven ’cello sonata by Mr. Schroeder and Joseffy 
I heard a matron say it was a pleasure to find traditions 
respected. But the performance was not exceedingly fine 
on that account. 
concerning this particular piece? 
I am reminded here of the words of Mr. Runciman in a 
He is speaking of the 


And what, pray, are the “traditions” 
Do you know of any? 


late number of the Saturday Revieu 
“classical manner;” “that is to say the interpreter must 
not interpret, but must rush through the piece with the 
unrelenting exactness and hardness of a barrel organ.” 
And he Bedos de Celles, the famous 
authority on organ building. “‘No true musician,” 
the old writer, “ever plays in exact time; the music would 


quotes from Dom 
Says 


sound absurd if he did.” 

Not that Mr. Schroeder and Joseffy took unwarrant- 
able liberty in this direction: the per- 
formance was most musical with all that is therein im- 
plied. Mr. Schroder displayed beauty of tone, haunting 
cantabile and his unfailing skill, and Joseffy was unsur- 
Equally memorable was the 


on the contrary; 


passable, unapproachable 
performance of the Schumann Quintet, in which all play 
ers strove in the noble rivalry that produces perfect en- 
semble. The scherzo was taken at a furious pace; yet 
Mr. Joseffy’s playing was as clear, crisp and finely pro 
portioned as though the piece had been some piano an- 
dante by Mozart 

All in all it was a concert that will long be talked about 
with raised voice. 

* . * 

Alexandre Guilmant gave two organ recitals in the Mis 
sion Church the evening of December 8 and the afternoon 
of December 9. At the first he played Bach’s Toccato and 
Fugue in D minor (the one that arranged for the piano is 
so often thundered out by formidable pianists); his own 


Fifth Sonata; Dubois’ effective “In Paradisum”; a quaint 
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Flaring light, women with big | 


| sation on “Adeste Fidele s,” 


| movement of the work 


| or less conventional. The finale 
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and jolly fugue in C major by Buxtehude, who is unac- 
countably neglected by organists of all:countries; two 
chorals by Bach, “O Mensch, bewein dein Siinde Gross” 
and “In dir ist Freude’”; Franck’s original and 
charming pastorale; an adagio in B minor from Widor’s 
Second Symphony (I did not care for it); a Lemmen’s 
Final in D major, and an improvisation on the plain song 
MacGold 
rich, organist of the stately and richly adorned church 


César 


theme “Benedicamus Domino,” given by Mr 


The program of the second recital included Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Salomé’s Berceuse, Dubois’ 
stirring “Fiat Lux,” an andante from Widor’s Fourth 


and again I did not like this exhibition of the 
composer's talent, for the 
“March du St. Sacrement,” which I have heard performed 
by Mr. Guilmant with greater effect; César Franck’s Final 
in B fiat, 
dinary rhythmical feeling and fluent technic; an improvi 
and his own Sixth Sonata in B 


Symphony 


piece is banal; Chauvet's 


a glorious composition, played with extraor 


minor, which he told me was then played for the first tim« 
in this country 

Widor 
and dramatic allegro, which is by all odds the strongest 


This sonata, dedicated to opens with a fiery 
A meditation follows that is more 
begins with a difficult 
and well worked fugue, which leads by a passage that re 
minds one of a striking descending progression in the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony to 
an adagio for soft stops which ends in a pianissimo 
Now, as Mr 
I regard him highly and affectionately as organist and 


Guilmant was my teacher in Paris, and as 


man, I prefer here to record fir t the opinion of another 
lest I be charged with undue partiality 

Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich is 
authority. He is an organist of the first rank, a composer 
of talent, a musician of more than ordinary natural parts 
pupil of Mr 


a man who speaks with 


and of sound education. He was first a 
Chadwick. In Munich he studied with Rheinberger, in 
Leipsic he scores with Mr. Nikisch, and he had 
practical experience as conductor in the theatre; in Paris 
he studied Widor At 
harmony and counterpoint at the 


read 


teaches organ 


Con 


present he 
New 
servatory, but his ambition is to be a conductor and he 
direction in 


with 
England 
proposes to continue his studies in that 
Europe. I quote a letter dated December 11 

“My Dear Mr. Hate—I am very sorry that you could 
not come to the conservatory on Thursday, where Mr 
Mission Church, was 
students. If those of us 


Guilmant, after his recital at the 
amiable enough to play for the 


enough to occupy an advantageous 


who were fortunate 


position in the church were impressed by his absolute 


command of the instrument, by his perfect repose and 


by his resource in improvisation, we were no less than 


astonished at his later performance. The occasion par 


taking somewhat of the nature of a circle inmtime enabled 


us to hear Mr. Guilmant in two improvisations, one of 


much the same nature as those often heard from him and 


from other of the great French organists, the other a 


veritable toccato, in its original meaning, of an extremely 


rapid and staccato movement, lightly registrated for flutes 


the performance of which was an object lesson in what is 


and is alone the true organ touch. It is indeed a matter 
of congratulation that organists and students in this coun 
try are permitted to enjoy such playing, free from super 


solid, and ample proof that the 


organ is neither rhythmical nor 


ficiality, dignified and 
frequent claim that the 
even musical is not to be ascribed to the instrument or to 


the better portion of its literature, but to other causes 
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not far to seek. Mr. Guilmant’s programs stand for 
organ music; his performance of them is the work of a 
musician as well as of an organist. 

“Very truly yours, J. Watiace Goopricu.” 

I myself wrote of Mr. Guilmant in the Journal of Decem- 
ber 9: “ The characteristics of Mr. Guilmant’s art are 
fluent and unfailing technic, which is never displayed 
merely for the sake of awakening astonishment; sharply 
defined rhythm (for the organ is not, as some affirm, a 
rhythmless instrument); a delicate ear for contrasts of nu- 
ances and colors; a fastidious taste that is not finical; an 
intimate knowledge of the resources of the modern organ, 
which does not lead him, however, to sacrifice the an- 
cients on such an altar to his own glory, and an ever pres- 
ent sense of the inherent dignity and nobility of the 
instrument of which he is master.” 


+ ” + 
Max Heinrich sang songs by Schubert, Dvorak 
(Gypsy Songs, op. 55), Franz, Schumann and Tschai- 
kowsky in Steinert Hall December 7. He sang with 


dramatic feeling, comprehension of the composer’s inten- 
tion and the authority that individualizes him. 

Carl Faelten, assisted by W. D. Strong, gave a piano 
recital in Steinert Hall December 9. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, pieces by Kirch- 
ner, Raff’s Suite, op. 72, Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood,” duets by Mozart, and Gouvy’s variations for two 
pianos on “ Lillibullero,” which is described to me as 
‘superficially brilliant and not especially interesting.” 


* * * 


The program of the Eighth Symphony concert Decem- 
ber 11 was as follows: 

Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade, op. 35............ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Concerto for violin, in G major (MS.), op. 13..........Gustave Strube 
(Cadenza by Franz Kneisel). 

(First time at these concerts.) 

Symphony, No. 3, in F major, Im Walde............sseeeeceeevees Raff 


You may remember that Mr. Strube’s concerto was per- 
formed for the first time at the Worcester Festival of this 
year by Mr. Kneisel. I described it then in a letter to 
Tue Courter. Since that performance Mr. Strube has 
practically rewritten the finale, which seemed to some of 
us unsatisfactory in orchestral background and in halt- 
ing rhythmical character, and has fortified the tuttis 
throughout. The work as it now stands is admirable, a 
pleasure to violinists as well as audiences. The adagio 
is the finest portion in its frank beauty and clear thought- 
fulness, although the first movement (the two are bound 
together) is full of melody and a proof of the composer's 
technical knowledge, which is vitalized by his genuine 
musical temperament. The orchestration is delightful. If 
I were to find fault I should recommend the cutting out 
or radical change of certain measures in the middle part 
of the finale, where the slowness of pace does not furnish 
contrast without at the same time causing the interest to 
flag for a moment. Mr. Kneisel played with the greatest 
care and devotion, and Mr. Strube might well rejoice in 
his interpreter. The composer led with modest authority, | 
and shared in the hearty applause and recalls that followed. | 

The orchestra was at its best in the suite by Rimsky- | 
Korsakoff, which, after a second hearing, still excites in | 
me wonder, love and praise. I understand that Mr. Paur | 
will produce it in New York toward the end of the sea- | 
son. It was a long concert, and I regret to say that I was | 
unable to hear the whole of the Raff symphony, which is | 
a vast storehouse of musical thought and musical expres- 


| cores. 


| both. The Chopin nocturne in D major which followed only called 


sion. The program was not well arranged, for the fasci- 
nating and trying solos for first violin in the suite lessened 
| the effect of the solo violin in the concerto. An overture 
| of more rigid form would have been better. 

| Puitie HAE. 

| 





Lillie Bergh.—The first of three song recitals by Miss 
| Lillie Bergh’s pupils took place on Monday, December 6. 
| After the regular program there was some informal music 
and a reception to Miss Julie Opp. 
| Ellison Van Hoose.—This favorite tenor, who is now 
| singing with the Damrosch & Ellis Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, is rapidly coming to the 
front rank of tenors. His success with the opera company 
has been most emphatic. Mr. Van Hoose has just been 
engaged to sing ‘‘The Messiah” in New York with the 
Oratorio Society December 29 and 30. On December 21 he 
will appear at the Astoria in Massenet’s ‘* Eve.” 


Melba Has Sembrichitis.—In speaking of her first con- 
cert in Philadelphia recently one of the newspapers re- 
marked that Melba’s voice was not so strong as usual, and 
intimated that the diva might still be suffering from bron- 
chitis. Such is not the case at all, however. Melba’s voice 
is said to be in superb condition again, and her health is 
perfectly restored. In fact, persons who know declare that 
the only malady which Madame Melba has suffered from 
since her return has been a severe attack of Sembrichitis, 
which seized her immediately after reading the criticisms 
of one of that singer’s concerts here.—Evening Sun. 


Leo Stern in Toronto.—The appended notices are suffi- 
cient to indicate the success which continues to greet the 
‘cellist Leo Stern on his tour through Canada: 


Leo Stern, the young English ‘cellist, was another bright, par- 
ticular star. Mr. Stern has never appeared in Toronto before, but 
from the moment he showed himself last evening he was a favorite 
with the audience, as he isa genuine type of an Englishman, with 
| the healthful color and easy, graceful bearing that distinguish the 
| race. Mr. Stern’s first numbers were Godard’s berceuse and the 
| ** Elfentanz”’ of Popper, which we know so well; but their rendition 
| was a revelation to those who heard him for the first time, his tone 
| being beautiful and histechnic most brilliant. It is said that Mr. 

Stern has no superiors, and few rivals, in the world. This can 

easily be realized by listening to and watching the 'cellist’s wonderful 

performance of the “* Dance of the Elves.”” Of course the audience 
were enthusiastic and would hear more. Then Mr. Stern gavea 
delightful rendering of Chopin's “ Singing Nocturne,” and again the 
audience became enthusiastic—the more so as the talented young 
play er’s name did not appear in Part II. Once more Mr. Stern gen- 
erously responded, and this time gave an exquisite little tarantelle 
ofhisown. The audience, in their enthusiasm, were doubtless not 
aw re of the real merits of the beautiful instrument played by Mr. 
Stern. It is called the General Kyd Stradivarius—date 1684— 
and is the largest instrument of its class in existence. The writer 
had also the privilege of examining a magnificent diamond pendant 
presented to the ’cellist by the Emperor of Germany, and he has 
also several costly trinkets presented to him by the Queen.— 7he 
Globe, Toronto. 








A remarkable impression was made by Leo Stern, who proved to 
be a solo violoncellist of exceptional talents. He has a pure, 
well sustained expression in cantabile, and a neat and well de- 
veloped technic, both of the bow and left hand. He was announced 
for one appearance only, but he received a double encore, one of his 
responses being a transcription of Chopin's nocturne in E flat.— 
The Daily Mail and Empire. 

Leo Stern almost divided the honors with Madame Sembrich. His 
‘cello solo was indeed a marvel of perfect execution and coloring, 
and he was not allowed to depart until he had responded to two en 
His principal number included a Godard berceuse and a 
selection by Popper, which brought out the contrast between the 
melodious and the gymnastic. Mr. Stern was equaily at home in 


| forth another encore, and after persistent applause the talented | 
| sang this old ballad during the 


‘cellist played a tarantelle of his own composition, which brought 
out particularly his facility with the bow.—74e Toronto World. 


EES: SECSICAL “CAD RISE. 





| Bremer Beaten by Nine Votes. 


| Sy_vesrer A. Murpuy Execrep Presipenr oF THE Mu- 


| SICAL UNton. 
| T wa: a great day for the Irish in the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union yesterday, for in the annual election 
held at the Old Homestead, Third avenue and Ninety-first 
street, they elected their man, Sylvester A. Murphy, presi- 
dent on an independent ticket over the regular nominee, 
Alexander Bremer, who has held the office for nine years. 
Many of Murphy’s associates on the ticket are Germans, 
but it is practically a victory for the non-Germans, as 
hitherto the Teutonics here had everything their own way 
in the union. It was an extremely close contest, and not 
until midnight was the result announced: Murphy, 499; 
Bremer, 490. 

Murphy is a boss carpenter and a violinist. 
that his election means a step toward amalgamation with 
the labor unions. The Murphy people claimed that nearly 
their entire ticket was elected. 

[The Federation of Labor, with Gompers at 
the head, was at the bottom of this victory of 
Murphy. There is no fraternity between the Ger- 
man and Irish musicians, and a division of interests 
based on national lines was all that was needed to 
bring about a change in the management of the 


Union. ] 


It is said 


Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary was the soloist 
at the first concert of the Schubert Club, in Jersey City, 
N. J., on November 23, and added another to her long list 
of successes, as will be seen from the accompanying criti- 
cism: 

Following the first number, Miss Mary Louise Clary sang “ O Mio 
Fernando,” from “La Favorita.”” * * * She has a contralto voice 
of remarkable richness, full and sonorous in its lower reaches, and 
sweet, rounded and appealing in its high notes. She is besides a 
remarkably well trained singer. She passes from register to register 
by such gradations, the quality of the tone is so 
tained that the transition can hardly be detected by the listener 
The entire scale is produced with the smoothness of a perfect instru- 
ment. Her musical ideas are excellent also. She has an inte! 
lectual grasp of her songs, and her perfect art enables her to trans- 
late the thought into music with certainty. In ‘* The Lost Chord,” 
which she sang as an encore, this was especially plain to the audi- 
ence, who were charmed to find their understanding of the well- 
known and touching words so exquisitely translated into tone 
language. On her second appearance, toward the close of the even 
ing, Miss Clary sang “ Angus MacDonald,” a ballad full of feeling, 
by Roeckel, in which the piano part was full of clever suggestions 
of Scottish minstrelsy. Miss Clary was at her best in this. Her 
enunciation is wonderful. One of her great merits is that she 
neither sacrifices distinctness of speech to tone production nor tone 
to articulate speech. She welds the one to the other, and her 
hearers are subjected tothe double appeal of the words and tune 
Presented in this way “ Angus MacDonald” wasa triumph for the 
singer, and the response of the audience was one of the most cordial 
tributes of the evening.—/Jersey City News.- 


evenly sus- 


Miss Mary Louise Clary, in that beautiful aria from “ Favorita, 
“O Mio Fernando,” revealed a marvelous voca! organ; such im- 





mense tones, such style and witha! artistic “ finish’ as marked her 
per‘ormance last night are only to be expected from an artist of very 
high calibre. She sang as an encore, in response to the persistent 
applause, Sullivan’s “ Lost Chord.” Her other solo was a ballad in 
the style of the Scotch national songs, “‘ Angus MacDonald.” When 
she again came upon the stage in answer to the prolonged applause, 
Mr. Baier, who accompanied her, began the opening bars of “ Ben 
Bolt,” which called forth a fresh burst of applause. Miss Clary 
“Trilby " run, when it was first 
produced upon the boards.—/Jersry City Evening Journal. 
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GIVEN UNDER THF AUSPICES OF THE 


Bachelor Circle (German Liederkranz), Jung Arion (Arion), | 
Beethoven Bachelors (Beethoven Maennerchor), | 
AT THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
Thursday, February 3, 1898. 
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Returned from Stockholm Exposition, Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall (London), Nashville Exposition, &c. 


“*A finished artist.’”,—Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 


“An expert organist of the first rank.”—Nya Dagligt Alehanda (Stockholm). 


“‘Manipulated the splendid instrument in Queen’s Hall to perfection.”’— The Standard ( London). 
‘‘ Great enthusiasm and applause.”’"—Crystal Palace Herald ( London), 
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Xaver Scharennte at Chickering Hall. 


OW far does the power to produce a good tone 
effect upon the pianos of one maker aid in produc- 
ing good tone effects upon the pianos ut another maker? 
This interesting question confronts one upon attending | 
the series of orchestral concerts given in Chickering Hall. 
Everyone who plays in these concerts plays, of course, 
upon the Chickering piano. Some are used to it, some 
are not. It is a valuable musical study to compare the 
varying effects obtained. Richard Hoffman, for example, 
at his testimonial concert brought out to the fullest ex- 
tent the piano’s depth and purity of tone, and the musical 
results were most satisfactory to the audience. Mr. Hoff- 
man has been brought up on the Chickering piano and 
knows it au fond; not a note in any register had its tone 
value marred by him. 

Xaver Scharwenka, though not so accustomed to this 
piano, was remarkably successful in his tone production 
at the first of the series of Seidl] Orchestra concerts. He 
is undoubtedly one of the few great artists who can rise 
to meet exacting demands. The writer has heard him 
upon pianos of several makers in public and in private, 
but on no occasion has he played better than on Tuesday 
evening last. His legato singing tone was delightful, his 
intricate staccato passages were delicate as the daintiest 
lacework and his fortissimo chords full and sonorous, 
vibrating through the hall with a power almost equal to 
that of deep organ tones. The same clear, rich tone 
was also noticeable in his left hand octave passages. 

His playing of the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto of- 
fered a magnificent example of sustained nobility of style 
and of directness and virility of interpretation. It was a 
Beethoven number, not a Scharwenka episode. At no 
time, moreover, were the fine orchestral effects lost by the 
pianist’s lack of consideration for the orchestra. So often 
is an otherwise good performance spoiled by the artist’s 
obtrusiveness that Scharwenka's perfect comprehension of 
due balance of parts is worth more than a word. The 
Beethoven concerto showed Scharwenka at his best. For 
even if now and then a slight coldness was evident in the 
interpretation, it was the coldness of dignity and classic 
restraint and not a temperamental coldness, and Beethoven 
would be the last to object to a trifle too much of dignity 
in the concerto as against a shade too much of flippant 
force. In the solos Mr. Scharwenka freely gave sway to 
the more tender and poetic side of his musical nature. 
The Schubert impromptu, as arranged by Scharwenka, 
was perhaps a little overweighted by Scharwenka—for 
Schubert's lyric charm is better taken au naturel, but it 
was throughout a lovely study in tone color. The other 
solos were Mendelssohn’s scherzo, E minor, played ex- 
quisitely, and two of Scharwenka’s own. compositions. 
“Prairie Blume” is a poetic idea carried through intricate 
and beautiful modern harmonies and with expressive and 
original ending; that is, as painted on the palette of a 
piano by Scharwenka. It is really one of these deceptive 
compositions which, unless studied carefully, might lead 
the unwary amateur to inflict upon listeners a nightmare 
in monotone. The Scharwenka etude was brilliantly 
played and aroused so much enthusiasm that the com- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tent was compelled to answer recalls until he played 
| again. Mozart’s D major symphony closed the program 
| and, worthily interpreted, proved worthy of its place, leav- 
ing a springtime freshness in the atmosphere. The pre- 
vious orchestral numbers were Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” overture and the “Siegfried Idyll.” 

| The next Chickering Hall orchestral concert will be 
| on January 4, when Mr. Scharwenka may again be heard. 
Later Franz Rummel will appear at these concerts. 


Music Teachers’ Home. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
T the last meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Delaware during the holidays, there 
was a proposition looking to the establishing of a home 
for superannuated music teachers. The thought is: A 
home where spirits of a kindred nature could find rest 
and comfort in their declining years; a home equipped 
with such musical instruments as would afford the in- 
mates an opportunity to while away the otherwise long 
and tedious hours; a home in its truest sense, in so far as 
possible, for the high spirited but dependent and enfeebled 
musician. It is not the purpose of this circular to discuss 
the plan, but simply to place the thought before you. It 
was suggested at the meeting that each village and city in 
the State should give an entertainment once a year, the 
proceeds of which should be given for the establishing 
and maintaining of said home. Now, the members of the 
O. M. T. A. looked upon the matter sufficiently favorably 
to appoint a committee to devise ways and means, pro- 
vided the musicians of the State were sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with the undertaking to give it their hearty support. 
We therefore take this plan for bringing the matter before 
you, and ask that you write us, stating whether or not you 
are in sympathy with the m vement, and offer such sug- 
gestions as you may desire. Respectfully, 
N. L. Grover, Chr. Com., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Charles Paim.—The well-known violinist Charles Palm, 
who has been the violin instructor at the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, for a number of years, has 
recently returned from an extended tripin Europe. Mr. 





Palm has lately come into possession of a magnificent 
Stradivari-Cremona instrument which formerly belonged to 
his uncle, Carl Rosa, and which Mr. Palm will use at all 
his concerts this season. 


Mary Louise Clary.—The renowned contralto Mary 
Louise Clary sang for the third time this season in Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., on December 14. Her success there 
both in song recitals and in the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” perform- 
ance was almost phenomenal. 
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Miss Jessie Shay’s Concert. 


HEN a charming young American pianist, who has 
won for herself entirely through her American 
training much admiration abroad, gives a concert in the 
same city where she has studied critics ought, if for no 
other reason than that of local pride, to lay down their 
blue spectacles and put on those of couleur de rose. But 
there happen to be more important reasons why they may 
take off their blue spectacles. Miss Shay is more than an 
American pianist—she is a developing artist. She deserves 
the praise which she has received, and which she will con- 
tinue to receive if she continues to play as well as on 
Thursday evening. She has studied her art so thoroughly 
and has musical gifts so far above the ordinary that every 
composition she plays is worthy of attention 
Her concert in the Carnegie Lyceum proved, as was to 
be expected, a notable event. The delightful little hall 
was well filled, the audience appreciative, and Miss Shay, 
outside all question of music, gave zxsthetic pleasure by 
her dress and appearance, particularly when bowered in 
the roses landed on the stage by her admirers 
Miss Shay’s first number, and a most exacting one, too, 
was the Schytte Concerto, op. 28. In this her good technic 
was apparent throughout. The andante was particularly 
well given, the pianist and orchestra being in more com- 
plete sympathy than in the other movements. But the 
brilliant and difficult Polish by Paderewski, 
was the crowning triumph of the evening for Miss Shay 
Her spirited conception of the fantaisie appealed to all 
who had a spark of musical spirit to be aroused. The 
tone effects, too, were well varied, and the peculiar ‘cross 
Barring an occasional tendency 


Fantaisie, 


rhythms well managed 
to nervous hurry and to overvalue the effect of long 
fortissimo passages without due climaxes, no fault could 
be found with the interpretation 

From the strict technical standpoint, however, the Mosz- 
kowski study, the last of Miss Shay’s group of solos, was 
even superior to the Polish Fantaisie, for it was played as 
faultlessly as may be and with charming freedom. Of her 
other solos, the “ Vogel als Prophet” and the Chopin -F 
sharp major Nocturne, the former was remarkable for 
purity in tone and the latter for a somewhat unconven- 
tional interpretation 

It was eminently fitting that Miss Shay, as an Ameri- 
can pianist, should have had the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Sam 
Franko, who organized it and has brought it to its pres 
ent musical estate. The special orchestral numbers were 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture and a prettily orchestrated 
intermezzo from a ballet suite by H. K. Hadley. 


Agnes Staberg Hail.—Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hall, a pupil 
of Madame Bjérksten, sang at a concert given on Decem- 





Miss Clary will also be heard on this tour in recitals in 
Painesville, Ohio, and in Wheeling, W. Va., besides ‘‘ The 
Messiah” productions in Oberlin on December 16 and 17. 
She will make an extended Western tour in February, for | 
which many engagements are already booked. 


ber 2 in Worcester with such success that she was imme- 
diately engaged for two concerts, one in Beston, the other 
in Providence, R. I. Mrs. Hall's selections were ‘ Pace, 
pace, mio Dio,” from ‘‘ Forza del Destino,” and the valse 


| aria from ‘*‘ Romeo et Juliette.” 
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CONCERT PIANIST. 


‘Her playing a revelation."—Beriin Tagedblatt. 

as “ Audience enthusiastic.” —New York Herald. 
“ Foreign approval indorsed here.’ '—New York Sun 
* Great musical feeling.”—New York Staats-Zeitung 


Address STEINWAY HALL, 
or, San Remo Hotel, New York. | 


Chevalier MAURICE DE VRIES, 


First Baritone Metropolitan Opera House, New York; La Sca 
Covent Garden and principal European theatres. 


STUDIO: 302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Voice Culture, Lyrical Declamation, Operatic Répertoire, Italian, 
Frenchand German. Teacher of Emilio de Gogorza and other well- 
known singers, References: Mmes. Melba, Calvé, Sembrich, Mrs. 
Capoul, Plangon,de Reszké, Salignac, Campanari, Bispham, een, | 
Maurel, Seid!, Massenet, Reyer, Pugno, Ysaye, Bevignani, 








GENEVIEVE CLARK 


WILSON, 


SOPRANO. 
Address FRED. J. WESSELS, 


Auditorium Tower, 
. » CHICAGO, ILL. 





MA X_==—— 


KARGER, 


The Eminent Violin Virtuoso. 


for Terms and Dates address 


L. M. RUBEN, Sole Manager, 489 Fifth Ave.,.New York. 











Antoinette Trebelli, Prima_Donna_ Soprano. 


<a NOVEMBER until MAY, 1898....... 


[By special arrangement with Messrs. Vert & Harriss 


Sole Representative for the 
United States: 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals, Etc. 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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and 


Fellows : 


GHOIR AGENCY. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 FULTON STREET, December 18, 1897. { 


T is with pleasure that I present a cut of the projected 
building which is to relieve Brooklyn from the stigma 
that rests gracefully upon it at present when a concert 
room is in question. The plans for this magnificent struc- 
ture have been drawn by Dehli & Howard, and are not 
by any means immature, for the matter has been under 
contemplation for five years, but now will be pushed to 
realization as soon as possible. 

Those who kindly furnished me with information re- 
fused to state everything in connection with it. The site 
was withheld, and closer detail, which will appear later. 
The present intention is to have stores on the ground 
floor; on the second 
there will be fifty 
studios. There will be 
a ballroom 88 by 90, an 
auditorium which will 
seat 1,200 on the ground 
floor and goo in the gal- 
lery, lodge rooms, din 
ing rooms, and _ the 
Apollo will have its 
club rooms there. The 
house will be named for 
-known and - 
prosperous club, _ the 
first concert of which 
was given December 7, 
to a very large audi 
ence, at the Academy of 





this well 


Music. The officers 
this season are A. A. 
Low, president; Henry 


S. Brown and Edward 

Barr, vice - presidents; 

Edward Burns, treas 
urer; Daniel Wescoat, 

secretary; Dudley 
Buck, conductor. The 
active members are 
Frank P. Austin, F. D. 
Barnes, A. S. Bedell, 
W. F. Boate, W. C. 
Bowden, W. H. Bret- 
ol, & &'.- iam 
Henry S. Brown, W. 
R. Bunker, Edward 
Burns, S. S. Butler, L. 
V. B. Cameron, Robt. 
A. Carter, J. M. Champ- 
ney, F. B. Clancy, T. G. 
Claré@ge, 1. * B. 
Coombe, T. G. Coombe, 
Fred. E. Coal Wm. 
Darling, W. V. Darl- 
ing, D. H. Diven, C. H. J. Douglas, J. W. Evans, H. B. 
Faucon, A. L. Filleau, W. B. Fisher, J. H. Goerz, Horace | 
Gulick, E. E. Hand, Wm. H. Harper, Wm. A. Haven, | 
A. T. Heath, William Heaton, Chauncey Ives, H. D. 
Jamieson, E. A. Johnson, W. T. Jones, W. S. Kitchell, 
Howard W. Knapp, John M. Knapp, D. W. McAneeny, 
Dr. E. W. Marshall, Dr. J. B. Mattison, C. W. Morro, | 
Thos. S. Mousley, A. J. Nickolds, Chas. S. Phillips, L. R. 
Phillips, M. J. Platt, C. A. Preller, Henry Allan Price, 
Frederic Reddall, Frank T. Reeve, Chas. H. Requa, Wm. 
I. Richardson, Chas. E. Richey, Wm. Parkes Riley, Fred 
G. Rover, Herbert Sammond, Aubrey H. Smith, F. W. 
Starr, E. S. Swalm, I. Preston Taylor, Chas. H. Thomas, 
Alfred E. Titterton, Herbert W. Treasure, B. P. Van 
Benthuysen, Edwin J. Webster, Daniel Wescoat, George 
U. White, Mark C. Willcock. 

These concerts are always of a high order, although 
sometimes the solo committee might make wiser selections, 
when fine singers or players are so plentiful. However, 
in presenting Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby they atoned for 
any multitude of mistakes. This was her first appearance 
here this season, and notwithstanding the fact that her 





previous work was abstain: she has gained so much in 
repose, power and musical intelligence that she was truly 


a revelation to those who had heard her and admired her | 


before. Jacoby is a true artist, and the magnificent organ 
which is hers and which is daily becoming more perfectly 
under control, will make her valuable among the singers 
of the world. The audience was wildly enthusiastic, and 
gave her a double encore. 


glad to have it go on indefinitely in her case. 

The Kaltenborn sextet is another organization which by 
{the work it does and the steady strides to the front which 
are apparent, can always meet with a warm and hearty 
reception in Brooklyn. The numbers given by this excel- 
lent body were delightfully played as to shading, phrasing 
and ensemble, and the encores accorded were welcome, 
even to those opposed to the system. 

Miss Adrienne Remenyi, soprano, sang for the first time 
in Brooklyn. Her voice, which has a sweet quality, was 
too light for the Academy of Music. 

Of the choral work the Creation’s Hymn, by Hermann 
Mohr, was unquestionably the best number and showed 
fully the fine quality of tone of the singers and the control 
which Dudley Buck has over them. 

The a capella setting of Liszt’s and Schumann’s “ Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” seemed very pleasing to the audi- 








| ence, and was really well done. 


THE PROPOSED APOLLO CLUB BUILDING. 


My personal dislike to 
altered music made me wish that they had given some- 
thing in choral literature, because there must be so much 


With accompaniment of string quartet, clarinet and piano. 
Apollo Club. 
Rete: Cate... crvdncssit danemoreeumnecegtasnsesnenensnend Grieg 


Apollo Club. 


THE MUSICAL _COURIER.— 


While the encore system is a | 
bore and a nuisance, I with many others would have been | 





, musical development 


| formances 


| much ease and style; 





| AbeOGNMN. a hiswldicia. 3%. asissideeen Beni Schumann 
re IN oc co cindensresedccumabccdsnccetecvpetwes Hauser 
Kaltenborn Sextet. 
Duet, "Neath the Leafy Dome..........cccccsccscessecssceeeccs Delibés 
Miss Remenyi and Josephine S. Jacoby. 
King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn.................cccccceececee J. L. Hatton 
Apollo Club. 


The next concert is to occur February 8. 

On Tuesday Albert Gerard Thiers gave a highly en- 
joyable recital of song in Memorial Hall, in which he had 
the assistance of Ludwig Harms, violinist, and Miss Kate 
Stella Burr, accompanist. Mr. Thiers sang with very 
it is always a pleasure to hear him, 
for he resorts to no tricks, never forces the voice, or gives 
one the disagreeable sensation that he is insecure. In 
his singing he shows distinctly what an excellent teacher 
he is. 

Mr. Harms pleased his audience immensely, and if any- 
thing more complimentary could be said it is that the 
Bazzini concerto seemed too frivolous for an artist of his 
serious nature. Miss Burr played the accompaniments 
very sympathetically. 

On Monday night a song recital was given by Miss 
Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano, assisted by Edward H. Dexter, 
tenor; Dr. J. Lynn Crawford, flutist; R. W. Middleton 
and Miss Clyde McCarroll, accompanists. The acoustics 
of the Pouch Mansion, where it was given, have been en- 

hanced by a _ bowling 
alley directly under the 
and the obligato 
rolling balls has 


room, 
of the 
a very pleasing effect on 
enjoy that 
besides it 
wondering 
score stands the 
and one almost 

musical 
have 


those who 
sort of music, 
keeps one 

whose 

highest, 
forgets the 
score We 

nice music halls’ in 
Brooklyn, but where? 
To return to the Eddy 
recital—Miss Eddy has 
a good voice, and it has 
been under good train- 
ing, but she will need 
very much more finish 
and work on the lines of 
higher art before she 
would be doing herself 
justice in the profes- 
sional field and before 
she should attempt 
“ Elizabeth’s Prayer” 

Wagner There is a 
great difference between 


some 








ambition and over 
reaching one’s possibili- 
ties 

If young singers, and 
even older ones, would 


only realize this, how 


many careers would be 
carried to a success in 
stead of falling by the 
wayside. Miss Eddy 
has a charming stage 
presence, a sweet voice, 
and if she will look to 
the style, finish and 
she will accomplish much. Miss 
Lotta Mills gave some piano solos at the Cecilia Society, 
on Tuesday night. Miss Mills’ limpid, pure technic and 
the general daintiness of her work always make her per- 


highly enjoyable. On Wednesday evening 


| Association Hall was filled completely to hear the favorite 


that in the hands of so magnificent a club as the Apollo 
would have been more valuable. 
The program was: 
| PINS. 5 cocieccscchen ccd Bectcteces ties dhedecedbibers Thomas 
Apollo Club. 

Eines 000 0 cece cnbegaceanieddpetdetebbdipienibsendeenes Crussell 
6 EES ES Mendelssohn 
Kaltenborn Sextet 
SIs 2 odin co ccc cccsacbedabbcbetbabaghbedbe sbcchecbede bubs ctype og Jerlett 
Apollo Club. 

| Incidental solo by Charles Stuart Phillips. 

b Cr Oe OP IOs 9 n.0 dieinabads veceyc updibeedabdeacecevccoade Thomas | 
ORs ievcccccvccégunbbhbaneocces scvahapecdsettbsevecccedsvebes Bizet 
Miss Remenyi 
IS TI 6 cob Sacco tn cette ccccsccevigiecetsceuddes covds Isenmann 

: Apollo Club. 
Comation’s BEGGAR. cicccpotishovggcebccccetngessctdcecvees Hermann Mohr 


| of favorites, 


Blauvelt, whose singing that night 
Her selections were of so varied a 


Lillian 
was simply delicious. 
nature that the versatility of this charming singer was 
made glowingly apparent, and the work was given in so 
faultless a condition that it would be impossible to specify 
in which she was the happiest. In addition to the per- 
fection of her style and the art which is hers, she has a 
superb voice. 

Toward the end of the program Purdon Robinson, the 
baritone, who assisted, gained over his work in the earlier 
part. His production on the upper notes have too much 
of the nasal quality, but he sings with style and phrases 
musically. 

Isidore Luckstone played the accompaniments with the 
taste that adds so greatly to the success of artists who 
are fortunate enough to have his services. 








Penasylvania Conservatory of Music, 


616 North 17th Street, Philadelphia 
Masic ia ss Branches. Instrumental and Yocal. sg ene | | 
Theoretical. | 


Catalogues mailed upon application. 
VIVIAN INGLE, Director. 


HARRY J. 


ZEHM, 


co NC E RT ORGAN IST. Pupil of Alexandre Guil 2. 
Address Musical Courier, New York. 





‘LOTTA 


MILLS, 


PIANIST..... 


/WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, NEW YORK. 
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Among the very best results that I have ever heard 
from a vocal teacher I heard in the pupils of Mme. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| also the sight singing classes under Tallie Morgan and 
| Clarence T. Steele. 
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ee Helene Maigille, who gave a recital December 9. It | The next chamber music concert will occur December | Mat. ror ARTISTS 
chon was a magnificent showing and one of which any teacher | 22, when the Richard Arnold String Sextet, with Leo ‘ 9 : 
might well be proud. It was a kind consideration of | Tausig, ’cellist, will be the attraction. S Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Madame Maigille to provide so fine an accompanist as Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Heuback have issued invitations | Tue Musicat Courts Bureau of Information 
mae Emile Levy, for there are few who realize what an assist- | for a musicale to be given at their home un Thursday. | Miss oo aguas 
had ance it is to a young singer, who has her own timidity | The St. Cecilia Trio, the personnel of which is Miss Char- | ao 
haa to battle with, let alone the fear of an accompanist. lotte Walker, Miss Marian Walker and Miss Marie | Miss L. Eustis. 
ae If the pupils of Madame Maigille were nervous, their | Groebl, will appear EMILIE Frances BAvER. | Martin Haurowitz. 
im self-control was even more remarkable than their skill, | : Philip E. Baer. 
nie for it was truly not in evidence. Man, Poawansen. 
a Miss Marie Thornton, a truly artistic little singer, i Studied in New York. | Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
i about as good a demonstration of Madame Maigille’s DECEMBER 10, 1897 vious issue: 
Cc * *“9*.* . . = a ° ~ . 2 
possibilities as could be found, for she has studied with | Haters The Musical Courier: S. Nelson. 
her fc i iti i - ik : : T : 
a er for four on = has, i gee Eo a beautiful so- | NE of the press notices printed in Tue Musica at ee 
rano voi - : : . . ; 
the a . a oth style as roe ‘am Olive Celeste Courter of this week represents me as having J. Wolf 
s Moore se Vv s ; “i z only | . 
his sant ne —ve © Me nes of deep, rich quality, studied under Madame Marchesi, in Paris. This is an Mrs. S. Markee. 
10WS 2s s . “ ‘ , - a 
nts . - y oe ae aries fea aw a _— a oh also distinctly error, and I trust you will kindly state in your next issue Miss Lillian Blauvelt 
notice y ss - : ¢ ) Ss ic 
2 ~~ wan ~ - _ orter we _ Miriam Gil that I am not and never was a pupil of Madame Mar- te one — 
aaa » ‘enncmiiie ; ‘ : 3. H. Payne. 
iss se a _ a =e . action $s ae by set ren chesi. I am proud to say that, notwithstanding much Miss L. V. Sheldon 
"TTI =s > > . - ~ “bee : 
er, i ¥ ra . . ee Pty Parcet pee a well done. study with European teachers, what art I may now pos- J. A. Graham. 
Mi é > } , 
aes , a fr re . me “ . ms ee a ta ee a _ sess I owe entirely to the conscientious and valuable Dr. H. G. Hanchett 
. always does, ce : : : ‘ - * ; “larenc , ave 
ics . ’ by her torcetul yet gracetul handling of her | instruction received in New York. Sincerely, Cincenes Ge Voux Reyer 
instrument. The program follows: ee Mrs. de Levenoff 
en- Atma PowELL Mile. Yersin 
Duet, The Maybelis and the Fiowers.................... Mendelssohn | Heinrich Meyn 
ng Miss Isabel Herries and Miss Jessie Herries. Mrs. Cite Gates 
the SOTOMAGB,,....cccevccsccccccccsecsccsces covcesscssvevesscscecceevces Tosti Wm Dru at 
ito Miss Edythe Porter. A Correction. * 
DUONG. csrdtbidtestemeseaetanseresds cishecsepibsesanenetoods Strelezki - . 0 z 
las Siinent ward |* looking over the little article on Hans Sitt’s violin 
on Miss Olive Celeste Moore. concerto, which I contributed to Taz Musicat Cov-| Sertha Bucklin in Utica, N. Y.—Miss Bucklin played 
‘ a | . " | Nov 9 J > >C : Ttic 
lat De Rr ttdes:::. .-néecrved-b chipbessanotbnmivumpbdanersscesqetined Gounod | RIER a few weeks ago, I find that in the hurry of getting | November 28 at the New Century Club Auditorium, Utica, 
it Miss Isabel Herries. ready for that issue of the paper I unintentionally made a | when the Evening Observer commented as follows 
2 BRO THOS GIRGOSLS. .....ccccvccccccccccsesccvcvescoesoceccocccoges Tours | _;-. . . | Of Miss Bucklin’s violi laying but littl >t 1sT 
g Mies Miriam Gilmer | slight misstatement. The concertino in D minor (which | nd iss Bucklin’s violin playing but little may be said. To those 
he DORIA. in od cdcdccsecieveveseseeses secdesees Dessauer | must not be confounded with the concerto in the same | Se caminahien aod poor Miss Bucklis has b in Seaman = on 
; “ | . angi = ” ot, a ss 100 Miss uc S DUE Trecentiy returnec 
»st Nymphs and aie 8 a oud connec ecdsceucsiveb os -Puroell | key) is not an arrangement of the “Concertstiick” for | from abroad.and this was her first public appearance since then 
-al i iss Marie Thornton. fed eit viola, as my words implied, but is another complete com- | Thereare but few artists who can draw from the violin the delicately 
€ CO cc ccccesescessecseseseces . ” © . 
ne Reade 46 Géiieort — a n| position The “Concertstiick for viola is, however. shaded and deeply expressive tones that follow the sweep of the 
in 2 ME af ea ll er od al be had arrz df 1 E. H. Piz . bow in the hands of the young lady; and in Godard’s “ Adagio 
Miss Flavie Van den Hende | also to be had arranged tor violin > - SIERCE Patheti ” Miss Bucklin f iher b r y yeni 
wr The Carl Pet P is athetique’’ Miss Bucklin found her best opportunity last evening 
e! © CUB. cecvccvcccccsccccccccccccs eves rescesovcesecece ...Neidlinger to demonstrate this. 
dy My Little Love....... nay ~ > omens _ og0ne dpnbeesessobensy Hawley Miss Bucklin was most enthusiastically applauded, but declined 
as Sousir Miss Olive Celeste Moore. ais Kathrin Hilke.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, the successful so- | the encorestendered her. ** * At the conclusion of the concert 
. DEF. .cccccceceescceecesseesesteseeesesesstesesseeees em rT y 1 ] ; ¢ > 
as sans Shocks ahadanes, K prano, has been engaged for a grand performance of ‘The ed W — Miss cope — hoes and Miss “yom — an 
4 . es “ . informal re eption in the parlors of the New Century Club, where 
: C anu: 
n Meta n a dddiccecctttb bec seteeeers weeeseneenerseeseseeees Cantor Messiah in Jttawa, Canada, on January 11. The other many of the audience took the opportunity of expressing to the 
ed Miss Edythe Porter. artists engaged for this production are Mary Louise Clary, | artists of the evening the pleasure their efforts had given 
5} Duet, O Wert Thou in the Cauld Biast...................Mendelssohn | tralt aE Will 3s. t . . . 
’ Miss Isabel Herries and Miss Jessie Herries. | CORTERICO, ANS Svan Williams, tenor. Miss Bucklin plays in Albany the end of this month. 
ol NNN Wildly fii inc added sons dasdisdadtie ts <<cctecsicse Bemt ’ i : 
- ad a a Katharine Ruth Heyman’s Success. —Allied to great Viola Pratt Gillett’s Success.—This singer, whose suc- 
Af etna ennai musical intelligence and superior technical acquirements | cess at the Liederkranz concert was great, has these ex- 
s- Pec. cn. coctaccnsgedapeintmsdesnngubiietdececs es ccavense . Popper satiate pner nite < personality and youthful, even girlish ap-| tracts in her scrap book 
# Miss Flavie Van den Hende. ny so it is small wonder that Miss Heyman succeeds Her voice is rich, wonderfully expressive, brilliant, tender and 
* The choral work on “ Parsifal” will begin on Saturday | in provoking such press comments as these: goes straight to the heart —Washington Post 
— at 10 o'clock, for the ladies, and on Monday night, at 8, * ae ery hte Music Hall last We ay by Her selections were rendered with admirable skill and finish.— 
° é - ‘ : | Miss Katharine Heyman. iss Heyman’s playing took from the | Py sdio Chieftain 
a for the gentlemen. Much interest has been manifested, | beginning, but it could scarcely have been otherwise. Her style was 
n and many of the choir singers have signified their inten- | ali that could be desired in execution and in sympathetic interpreta- Allied with her rich voice is an admirable personal presence, per- 
" tion to join this chorus for the advantage of Rafael | tion. —Detroit Free Press. fect taste in dress, a carriage and winning style that captivate her 
Navarro’s training in this great k, and th tuni ee 
1- J 7 : : : g great wore, an © opportunity | Lady Dufferin’s afternoon reception at 46 Cadogan square last 
to sing it with Seidl. The great success of the last concert | week was very numerously attended. * * * Miss Heyman, a Few singers have met with more favor here than Viola Pratt 
d is given in another column, as also further announce- | pianist new to London, very brilliantly played a solo, which was Gillett. She possesses a fine, mellow contralto voice, rich and power 
ante | much applauded.—Sa/a’s Journal, London ful, and her singing was greeted with enthusiasm. An added charm 
d we ne 4 . am to the music was Mrs. Gillett’s beauty and grace of manner.—/es- 
. The Soirée Musicale to be given at the St. George | 4 } saic (N.J.) Herald 
me rae Miss Heyman's playing was an important feature in this delightful meee 
. Hotel occurs too late for detail in this issue. “ ae a ‘ 
€ - : ’ | concert.—London Star. Viola Pratt Gillett, a young contralto commanding a compass 
“a The Boston Symphony Orchestra, which is ever wel- . —s : , ’ | from E flat to high C, appeared before a large and select audience 
& come, appears on Friday afternoon and Saturday night, | Miss Heyman was the success of the evening.— Washington Times. | Friday afternoon at the Herald Square Theatre. She has the con- 
with Bispham and Campanari as soloists | ; - 2 | ae volume and quality, but the tones which run away up into the 
. ie ¥ . : : ae * * * A pianist of most pronounced ability. She has tempera- | full soprano register retain in a marked degree the fullness and 
e 7 he courses of lectures by Henry G. Hanchett and | ment and technic and stands admirably the brunt of comparison | color of the lower registers without any change of quality.—New 
Carl Fiqué are proving very successful this season, as are | with Huberman.—Sacramento Bee | York Herald 
.) as ose 
i P 
| . -_— = «= «= «= 
i (Late of the Royal College of Music, London) 


Gives Vocal Instruction. 
Potsdamerstrasse 35", BERLIN, W. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 

A special course for students desirous of semtping Ge most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Meader. ember 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months. he different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desireus of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: ; 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. ‘ 

2 Onehalf hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
compos tion. 


Masical Director. 


+ hh. 


8; training for the profession of teacher 





y for 





(weekly). 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). | 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training [ape og will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). | 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. : 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest im mee that students enter | 
promptly at the degtnsin of the term, in order to gain the full benefit | 
of a course unequ: in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. | 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 





BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 





Available ONLY from February | till March 15, 1898. 
After that date tour of France and England. : : : : 





PURDON ROBINSON, 


CONCERT BARITONE. 


| ORATORIO, CONCERT, MUSICALES | 


Address Meadeissoha Gice Clab Building 
113 West 40th St., New York. 


AND RECITALS. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


THE BELGIAN ‘'CELLISTE. 
Soloist with Thomas, Damrosch, Van der Stucken and other 
noted orchestras. 
“That qreestet artist, Miss Van den Hende, played three com- 
ositions for the ‘cello with delightful tone and expression.” —New 
ork Herald, April 23, 1897. 


| Address FLAVIE VAP DEN HENDE, 73 West 89th St., New York. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
DECEMBER 11, 1897. 
ISS CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE will sing 
at a musicale in Lynn on December 29. She will 
also be the soloist at the Brookline Trio Club concert, 
January 4. During February Miss Clarke will sing in 
New York and Philadelphia. She has taken a studio on 
Newberry street for the winter and is, as usual, very 
busy with concerts, pupils and church work. 

Homer A. Norris has taken apartments at the Hotel 
Oxford. His new studio in the top of Pierce Building 
is most charming and delightful, the quaint windows 
under the roof, the palms, the draperies, the artistic turni- 
ture, the air of serious work and study, make an altogether 
picturesque and delightful room. 

John D. Buckingham finds his time fully occupied with 
about fifty private pupils. He is preparing for some 
special music in the church at Christmas, which takes 
considerable time in arranging, rehearsing, &c. He is 
now conducting a special normal course for teachers 
which is meeting with great successs. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s rooms in the Oxford were 
thronged on the occasion of her first “at home” for the sea- 
son with well-known people, who showed their interest 
in her work by staying through the entire program, which 
was given entirely, with the exception of the violin solo, 
by Mrs. Morrill’s pupils. Miss Edith Cushney, who has 
a fine, clear, resonant voice, showed much advance over 
her last season’s work, and, as she has not only a voice 
marvelous in power and breadth, but also youth, fine 
personal presence and a musical nature, the future looks 
a bright one for her in her chosen profession. Mrs. H. 
M. Faxon by her fine voice won much applause and praise. 
Miss Nina Loveren showed steady improvement and her 
voice is being watched with much interest by musicians. 
The new pupils who assisted and who have only studied 
a short time with’Mrs. Morrill were Miss Clara Brown, 
who has a clear, ringing soprano, and she sang charm- 
ingly two difficult French songs. She will make a de- 
lightful artist with persistent work, for she has a musical 
temperament and intelligence. 

Miss Mary Bass, another new pupil, was also successful 
in her selections. Ernest Astle, who has just returned 
from an extended stay in Europe, accompanied on the 
violin and Miss Florence Upham on the piano. Among 
the guests were Mrs. Henry T. Dobson, Miss Fanny 
Sprague, Charles F. Adams, Miss Adams, Miss Galloway, 
Mrs. Evans, Miss Bourne, Miss Emerson, Mrs. Cady, 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Turner, Charles A. McCann, Frank 
Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Cox, Miss Emily L. Hall, 
Miss Alice L. Manning, Mr. John J. Warner, Miss Cleve- 
land and Miss Monroe (from Amsterdam, N. Y.), Mrs. 
Herbert Chase, Miss Blanche Sherman, Mrs. Lillian 
Wood, Mrs. Briggs Bradshaw, Mrs. D. H. Hurd, Miss 
Ella Adams and the Rev. and Mrs. Loomis Adams. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards will be at home on Thursday, De- 
cember 16, from 8 to 10 o’clock. There will be music by 
some of her advanced pupils, who have certainly made 
wonderful progress under this clever and capable teacher. 

Miss Louisa Guzman, soprano, is engaged to sing in a 
concert in Burlington December 13. Miss Guzman is 
one of Arthur Hubbard’s pupils, and has met with a great 
deal of success wherever she has appeared. 

The musical part of the performance of “ Attalie” at 
Saunders’ Theatre has been a great feature. A large or- 
chestra and a chorus from the Cecelia, under the baton of 
Mr. Lang, have given Mendelssohn’s music. The solos 
were taken by Mrs. Alice Bates Roce, Mrs. Leon Wallace 
and Mrs. Ernestine Fish, the latter’s superb deep contralto 
being heard for the first time since her return from 
Europe. Large and. distinguished audiences have at- 
tended. ’ 

Edwin Klahre will give a piano recital at the New Eng- 
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The first of Prof. J. W. Hill’s season’s series of chamber | 


concerts occurred recently at his residence in Haverhill, 
and the spacious rooms were filled with a critical and 
appreciative audience, representing, as these gatherings 
always do, the musical culture of the city. The credit for 
the complete success of these concerts is-due not alone to 
Professor Hill but to the interest and liberality of the sub- 
scribers, who make it possible to secure the best talent 
attainable, and not a few times have the artists spoken at 
the close of the program in praise of their auditors, and 
have carried away with them most pleasant recollections 
of Haverhill. 

This was the first appearance in Haverhill of the On- 
dricek-Schultz Quartet, and they have left a most satis- 
factory impression. Their program was all that could 
be desired. Of the playing of the quartet too much can- 
not be said in praise, and nothing can be said by way of 
criticism. The technic of the players was perfect, their 
phrasing and expression what are to be expected from 
artists of such high merit. 

The solo work of both Mr. Ondricek, the violinist, and 
Mr. Schultz, the ‘cellist, was superb, as was also their 
duet playing. 

The solos by Mr. Schultz were warmly encored, as were 
also those by Mr. Ondricek, who substituted a romance, 
by Wieniawski, and a Spanish dance, by Sarasate, for the 
numbers originally placed on the program. The quartet 
numbers were equally well received, and the whole pro- 
gram proved a source of pleasure for the company 
assembled. 

The program was as follows: 


Ne NC ods cduccbedoestcpsvccocsccccsocescns Mendelssohn 
EE Ea ciichbenceséedbinknecoseccoceres cocshennssasi Goltermann 
PN cvcctsccsccccces Jedouder socsevesevoccsooscsesuooseateeses Haydn 
Rs racic cnn dctocgoetsccesionscscenspcesetdetseenem Popper 
i, ciccntecndbeneudgssdsererssoccesesevecnendelars Chopin 
Mr. Schultz. 
Andante con Varie, from quartet.............cccccececeseeeees Haydn 
SE PU dip necdonesdscebsacosscasevcesoebecsesececesiece Sarasate 
Encore, air by Raff. 
Mr. Ondricek. 
Duo, for violin and ’cello............0+0eeeeeeeees Servais-Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Ondricek, Mr. Schultz. 

BEOEUSE TRON GUNTER, .cccsevccccecscscvcccsccccccsccccocceces Boccherini 
Finale, from quartet in D major ..... .......-eceeeseeeeeseeeees Mozart 


Arthur Beresford continues to meet with success in his 
concert appearances in the Eastern cities. He has also 
taken engagements for several oratorios and musical fes- 
tivals in the spring. 

Frederick Smith has been engaged to sing the tenor 
solos in “The Messiah” by the Arion Club, Providence, 
R. I., December 21. 

Miss Rose Stewart will give a recital in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of December 21, when she will be assisted 
by Miss Minnie Little, pianist, and Mr. Heinrich 
Schuecker, harpist. 

The many friends of Mrs. Jennie Crocker-Follett are 
congratulating her on the birth of a daughter. She hopes 
to resume her position at Trinity Church in January, 
where her beautiful voice has been greatly missed. 

T. Adamowski has accepted the invitation cabled to him 
by the Philharmonic Society of London to play in the 
concert on June 23, complimentary to and conducted by 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Adamowski will play Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo for the violin, No. 3. 

There is to be an organ recital in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church on Wednesday evening, December 15, at 8 o’clock, 
the artists being L. H. Heartz, organist; Miss H. Louise 
Trickey, violinist, and Master Winthrop E. Ferguson, so- 
prano. The public are cardially invited. 

Next Thursday evening Hugh Codman will give a vio- 
lin recital in Steinert Hall, assisted by Miss Mary A. 
Stowell and Stephen Townsend, baritone. The following 
program will be rendered: Sonata, by César Franck; 
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Rondo Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns; Cavatina, op. 25, by 
César Cui; Habanera, by Sarasate; Elegy, op. 24, Gab- 
riel Faurér, and prelude from Sixth Sonata, by Bach. Mr. 
Townsend will sing songs by Bullard, Fischer, Atherton, 
Schumann, Dvorak and Tschaikowsky. 

The art section of the Twentieth Century Club has un- 
der consideration a series of free public organ recitals, to 
take place in January, February and March. Blank forms 
of application for tickets will be furnished to all who send 
an addressed and stamped envelope to the committee on 
organ recitals, 14 Ashburton place, before the 31st inst. 

Miss Helen Wright met with great success at the con- 
cert at Boston Theatre on Sunday evening. The following 
criticism is from the Boston Advertiser of Monday: 

Miss Helen Wright's full, pure soprano voice,was heard in * With 
verdure clad.” Miss Wright sang superbly, and was recalled again 
and again, graciously repeating her number ultimately 

Henry K. Hadley, a young composer, formerly of Bos- 
ton, is to have his Symphony No. 1, “Youth and Life,” 
performed in Chickering Hall, New York, next Wednes- 
day evening, December 15, under the direction of Anton 
Seidl. 

A concert was given at the North Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday evening, 
December 8, by the organist and quartet of the 
church. Miss Fay Simmons, organist; Miss Harriet G. 
Goddard, soprano; Miss Helen Day, contralto; Charles 
S. Hill, tenor; Arthur Hubbard, basso, were assisted by 
Mme. Anna Burkett, soprano; M. J. Dwyer, tenor; L. W. 
Flint, bass; Karl Barleben, violinist, and Edward Min- 
gles, violoncellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
accompanists were Miss Fay Simmons, Mrs. A. J. Hub- 
bard and Miss Zella Cole. 

The Boston Advertiser says: 


The piano belonging to the cultivated lady who must sell in order 
to settle an estate has long been a feature of advertisements, but I 
saw Saturday evening a new use for the remark about the settle- 
ment of an estate. It was outside the door of a provision dealer, 
and stated that to settle an estate the dealer had bought 6,000 pounds 
of pork at a bargain. 


The “Guild’”’ Service. 


HE American Guild of Organists gave the first serv- 

ice of the season at Calvary Church on Thursday 

evening, December 9. Interest in this new organization 

seems to be increasing. The congregation which attend- 

ed the service was large and representative, and apprecia- 

tion of the excellence of the program was evinced 
throughout. 

A vested choir of men and boys, under the direction of 
Clement R. Gale, sang three anthems, one of which, a 
new composition by C. H. Parry, “ Hear My Words, Ye 
People,” was dull and uninteresting. In “ Judge Me, O 
God,” by Mendelssohn, and in “ Hail, Gladdening Light!” 
by Martin, purity of tone and firmness of attack were 
especially noticeable. The tonal balance was good, and 
Mr. Gale had his forces well under control. 

The organ selections were, the “ First Meditation,” by 
Guilmant, played in unhobtrusive fashion by S. Tudor 
Strang, of Philadelphia, and the “ Toccata and Fugue” 
in D minor by Bach, badly played by Frank Taft. Why 
will so-called organists attempt Bach, when they have 
simply acquired an ability to play notes, without any in- 
nate instinct as to the intent of that grand old master? 

The aims and purposes of the guild are worthy, and, if 
carried out on broad lines, without any of the narrowness 
that characterizes most musical organizations, it should 
succeed in its objects. 

Among the names of its founders are included many 
organists who can command respect the world over for 
their creative musical ability, and it seems a pity that 
among such a body should be also found men who are 
unworthy to be classed in the same category. The guild 
should do some “weeding.” 
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VERLET in “LE LUTHIER de CREMONE,” 


By JENO HUBAY. 





FERGUSSON, Baritone. 


This charming opera is to be given in America for the 
first time on the 20th of December in the Astoria. 


lille. Verlet created the title role of ««GIANINA”’ with 
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the direction of the composer himself. 
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The Second Philharmonic Concert. 


Ht pair of concerts given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in Carnegie Hall last week was the second of 


the series. The program was this: 


Symphony No. 3, E flat major, Eroica 
Concerto for piano, A minor, op. 16......+.-+++++ 
Raoul Pugno. 
Siegfried’s Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock, Morning Dawn, 
and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from Siegfried and Gét- 
tOrGAMMOPUNG.....cccccescccscocecccsssovecsesscsevesercecs Wagner 


Arranged by Hans Richter. 


We preface our criticism with an extract from the 
World last Saturday. In speaking of the concert Raoul 
Martinez, the music critic, wrote: 

The support which the Philharmonic Society is receiv- 
ing from the public this season is extraordinary. It is not 
altogether deserved, for it is impossible to accept the play- 
ing of this orchestra as illustrative of the best form of 
orchestral achievement. Mr. Seidl’s efforts are of the 
greatest and the results he obtains at times are astonish- 
ing, but he is confronted with obstacles which are insep- 
rable from the fundamental construction of the orchestra. 
Until there is a radical change in the rules governing its 
personnel the orchestra must content itself with a position 
of purely relative merit. 

At the same time the Philharmonic Society is the oldest 
of local musical bodies, and it has ever worked in the 
cause of good music with both dignity and enthusiasm. 
The great prosperity which it is enjoying this season may 
perhaps be the means of awakening it to the fact that it 
owes the public something. 

This is mildly put. The only method to be adopted by 
well-wishers in the society is to weed out must liberally 
certain members of the orchestra who are superannuated 
or incompetent. But who is to do this in an organization 
which elects its own leader, and in which any one of the 
members are privileged to play in concert until Dooms- 
day—if he lives that long ? It is becoming a serious ques- 
tion, for the Philharmonic concerts are now enjoying a 
patronage which is clearly beyond their merits. We have 
been criticised for our criticism of the society and its 
doings, but we maintain our position. The Philharmonic 
Society, despite its great leader, despite its success, despite 
its age and position in the musical community, is open to 
criticism on the score of its performances. We have 
cried “ more rehearsals”’ until we got intvu a bad humor 
and put out of joint the noses of the program committee. 
We have asked for new blood in the band, but the band 
plays on, and its players are men of venerable aspect and 
gouty fingers. We reverence artists who have grown old 
in their calling, but we reverence still more good music, 
and age chills the blood. 

There is Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra—lively, talented 
young fellows, full of fire, and only lacking the discipline 
of a great conductor like Mr. Seidl. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra is ponderous—too ponderous to be plastic. Its 
massed tone lacks distinction, though not power. Some 
of its solo players—the first cellist, the first oboe, the first 
flute, the bassoon—are hard to beat, but the brass wind is 
not prime in quality. The strings, especially the first vio- 
lins, are without brilliancy or delicacy. But what can you 
expect ? The giving of extra concerts will not benefit 
matters. More rehearsals may; a new personnel will. Mr. 
Martinez is right. 

With all this in view we ask ourselves how far did the 
orchestra carry out Mr. Seidl’s intentions in his reading 
of the “ Eroica”? The general impression was a lethargic 
one; point was absent, the heroic was sacrificed for mas- 
siveness and the scherzo lacked wit and vivacity. Es- 
pecially careful and tame was the playing of the horns in 
the trio of the scherzo. There is no doubt that Mr. Seidl 
aimed at a broad, free and elastic delivery of the first and 
last allegros, but he did not achieve the desired effects. 
Both movements were taken much slower than the metro- 





funeral march was, however, extremely impressive. Here | pianist and born teacher; Capoul, peerless in his coach- 

Seidl’s wonderful feeling for color was revealed. | ing of operatic reles; Leopold Lichtenberg, a great artist 
Of course the Wagner numbers gained in contrast, | instructor. ° 

being almost brilliantly played. Yet the average hues All these and the rest work in harmony with the founder, 

were opaque and lacking in charm and plasticity. When | who believes in exact knowledge tempered by generous, 

will the Philharmonic Society wake up? It can secure | cosmopolitan culture. It then behooves students to con- 

the material if it wishes, but its ancestor worship will sider the grave importance of a musical education, an 

eventually prove its downfall. Come, awaken, venerable | education that shall at once be precise, comprehensive and 

sleepers. The Boston Symphony Society has only to | broadly humane. These advantages may be sought and 

give two concerts a month and your vaunted patronage | found at the National Conservatory. 

will be nil. New York is growing every’ year more —-—-->-- 

critical. : } 2 Alexander Heindl.—A young musician, who is rapidly 
M. Pugno charmed his many admirers with a sane, | making a reputation for himself as a’cellist of distinction, 

bright, romantic and brilliant performance of the idyllic | is Alexander Heindl, of the Pittsburg Orchestra. The 


= 
| 
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movement and also in the cadenza. In the former he 
surpassed himself for purity of tone, ease and fleetness. 
To be sure all his tempi, except the enunciation of the 
opening theme, were radical, but Grieg himself has passed 
favorable judgment, so we may not cavil. Pugno’s play- 
ing is the ideal of French playing. It is finished and al- 
ways graceful and rhythmic in a rare degree. His canta- 
bile is sweet and his tone large and sonorous. He seeems 
more at home in the classics than in Chopin. He played 
for encore at both concerts the E flat polonaise of Chopin, 
which he took at a terrific tempo and, while technically it 
was flawless, it lacked the chivalric grace and tenderness 
of the Polish composer. Pugno made a deep impression 
and was recalled .at least six times. 


at a symphony concert of recent date. 


The fourth concert by the Pittsburg Orchestra was given last 
night at Pittsburg Carnegie Music Hall. The program contained 
two soloists. The honors of the evening were easily carried off by 
Alex. Heindl, leading ‘cello player of the Pittsburg Orchestra. His 
performance of Lindner’s concerto for violoncello and orchestra in 
E minor was artistic in every respect. He has a fine tone, sonorous 
though not very powerful. and technical difficulties melt away as he 
comes tothe bars in which they are ambushed. He responded to 
two encores, his last being the delightfully sweet melody in F 
by Rubinstein, and the other an unpublished etude by Dupart. 

Heindi played Lindner’s concerto in E minor with orchestral 
accompatiiment. He was encored, and after several recalls played 
an unpublished etude, by Dupart. It was of the famous “ spinning 
wheel” order, and brought down the house. Half a dozen recalls 
were given the young artist, and until they saw he would not 
respond again the audience stopped the performance. 
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Mr. Heindl’s playing was the feature of the concert, constituting 

Tue Semi-ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. in itself one of the most artistic performances yet attending the or- 

— chestra concerts. He has magnificent tone, and plays with expres- 

HE semi-annual examinations of the National Conser- | sion and admirable technic. His solo was the concerto for vidlin- 

vatory of Music of America take place the first week | cello and orchestra in E minor, by A. Lindner, consisting of three 

of January, and concerning them we urge all young people | well constructed movements. Mr. Heindl plays easily and omits all 

. a ’ extravagant motions. Although his tone is not the heaviest, yet 

who are seriously undertaking a musical education to | ,. easily maintained his solo prominence. The work of the orches- 

consider the admirable opportunities offered by this in- | train his accompaniment was well done throughout. The young 

stitution. Its active musical life—it has entered its thir- | 'celJist took his audience by storm, and was forced to respond totwo 

teenth year—its faculty, not to be duplicated here or eneeres with an unpublished “‘ Etude,” by Dupart, and Rubinstein’s 
abroad, and its broad, liberal policy, a policy that does — 

not seek to interpret by the letter that killeth, but aims | Alexander Heindl, of Boston, th= principal of the violoncellos in 


° 69 « os i Orches > ittst eople by y - ght 
rather at the revivifying spirit, are all factors to be care- | the Pittsburg Orchestra, took Pitts urge people by storm last night. 
fille tania | His playing was even better than on Thursday afternoon, and great 
ully ; 


enthusiasm was created over his appearance for the first time in this 
Mrs. Thurber knows by practical experience that mu- | city as a soloist. He graciously acceded to the demands of the 
sical culture to be genuine must be elevated above the | #udience, and played two encore numbers, the first without accom- 


i ; i $ 1 the second Rubinstein's melodie 
1 ne o ° panimen!, @ spinning song, anc 
plane pedagogy; that no matter how able the staff of | in F, Mr. Gittings accompanying on the piano. Mr. Heind! played 


teachers may be, if the true atmosphere be lacking, then A. Lindner’s concerto for violoncello and orchestra in E minor, in 
all is as the crackling of thorrs and the weariness of the | three movements. His playing is even and full of feeling. and his 
flesh. bowing graceful. The tones which are drawn from the ‘cello are 
sweet and full. Mr. Heindl is one of the best violoncellists heard 
recently in Pittsburg. 


The curriculum of the National Conservatory is not of 
the conventional sort, nor is it studied in the conventional 
manner. Musical standards are higher than at most mu- 
sical institutions and Mrs. Thurber’s creed is honesty, | V°*!*er 484 soloist and were well satisfied with his performance, 
r 1 ie . - ~"?* | but on Friday night they were more agreeably surprised at the solo 
love of the cause and the absolutely unselfish tenure of playing of Alex. Heindl, principal of the violoncellos 
the school. Its freedom from the commercial taint stim- | It was by no means the first appearance of Mr. Heindl as a soloist, 
ulates its founder and and its officers to fight for only the | but it was the first yee od on appeared as a — 
: : aa . , concerts. Judging from the demonstration evoke y his playing 
highest and best in musical education. The good done so | on Friday, it is safe to say that he will be heard again before the 
far has been incalculable and the war against ignorance | jose of the season Mr. Heindl played a concerto for violoncello 
and incompetence is still being waged. and orchestra in E minor, by August Lindner. The soloist handled 
This semi-annual examination should not fail to interest | the rea with was a ee of "Gan ies on er 
f woj Holi : tone an owing were little short of perfection ne double stoppec 
all students of voice, violin, organ, piano, theory and passages were truly played, and in the slow movements Mr. Heind! 
general orchestral instruments, for are there not such | produced a remarkably clear and pure tone. No fault could be 
names as Dvorak, Victor Capoul, Julie Wyman, Joseffy, | found with his playing, except there was an almost imperceptible 
Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Gustav Hinrichs, | steadiness in making some of the higher shifts. To say that the 
Henry T Finck S P Warren and the many others who soloist was favored with an encore after the concerto would be 
comprise the personnel, so many guarantees of broad, lib- 


Patrons of the concerts have heard Concertmaster Friedrich 


to put it very mildly. He was forced to respond not once, but 
eral musical culture in its many branches? All these art- | bowing his acknowledgment of the plaudits he received. For his 

first encore he played an unaccompanied and unpublished etude, by 
assigned them by Mrs. Thurber. Dvorak, who returns these Mr. Heindl’s bowing was masterful. His second encore was 
as musical director in 1898; Joseffy, a remarkable teacher Rubinstein’s charming Melody in F. Joseph H. Gittings played 





nomic markings and the work was unduly spun out. The 


twice, thrice and even four times. Twice he contented himself with 
ists are specialists and particularly equipped for the work ac 

Dupart. This little composition is full of arpeggios, and in covering 
as well as virtuoso; Miss Margulies, a temperamental | the piano accompaniment. 
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Musical Bureau, 


NEW YORK. 
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EVAN WILLIAMS. 


MISS THU DICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprane ; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist 
GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MILES. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


RO 





CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


SENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed Until October, 1898. 


Grieg concerto. He did some amazing things in the last | following notices from the local press refer to his solo work. 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, December 4, 1897. 


HE Harmonie gave its first concert of the season 

on November 23 in Music Hall, and marked the first 
appearance of E. Heimendahl as director of this associa- 
tion. “It was but natural that considerable interest would 
centre about Mr. Heimendahl’s work, and it is safe to say 
that the most captious could find no fault with the results 
accomplished. Mr. Heimendahl has the advantage of ex- 


tensive orchestral experience, and one not always enjoyed | 


by the average “Mannerchor Dirigent,” and as a conse- 
quence the first concert of the Harmonie attained a suc- 
cess not always accomplished at these concerts. 

The soloists, Mrs. R. Ortmann and Mrs, F. H. Weber, 
both in the duet from “The Flying Dutchman” and in the 
cantata “Der Landskuecht,” Wilhelm Taubert, acquitted 
themselves with great credit, and in the duet fully merited 
the applause bestowed by an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience 

On the following evening the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ross Jungnickel conductor, gave its initial con- 
cert, giving the following program: 

Symphony (unfinished), in B minor. .............0eceeeeeeees Schubert 
Concert air, recitative and rondo, Ch’io mi scordi............. Mozart 
(Orchestra and piano accompaniment.) 

(First time.) 

Miss Marie Gaul. 

Concerto for horn and orchestra im E flat............seeeeeeees Mozart 
Cadences by Xaver Reiter. 

Herr Xaver Reiter. 


Andante Cantabile, from string quartet, op. 11........ Tschaikowsky 
String orchestra. 
Overture and Bacchanale to Tannhduser..........0....esse0+5 Wagner 


Paris version, (First time at these concerts.) 
Songs 
POORIIIES o0c0 secs ccc 
L'Amour Captif 


Tschaikowsky 
rene Chaminade 


(Piano accompaniment.) 
Tone picture, Cloister Scene, op. 10............ Rubinstein 
Adapted for orchestra by Ross Jungnickel 
(First time.) 


Sixth suite, Fairy Scenes.. .... Massenet 


The attendance was not what it should have been, or a 
f the meritorious work of Mr. Jungnickel 


The performance through- 


recognition ¢ 
and the musicians under him 
jut was the best given by any Baltimore orchestra in 
years. Mr. Jungnickel’s reading of this too lengthy pro- 
gram was marked by discrimination and intelligence. He 
had the orchestra under control at all times, and showed 
the result of experience gained since his last appearance 
in this city as director 

The orchestra could be materially strengthened by an 
adition to the strings, and especially the first violins. This 
was evident in several numbers, but more especially in 
the “ Tannhauser Bacchanale,” a number that with the 
limited orchestra should not have been attempted 

Herr Xaver Reiter's pe rformance of the Mozart con- 
certo for horn and orchestra was simply short of mar 
velous, when the difficulties of the instrument are taken 
into consideration, and the audience was unstinted in its 
evidences of appreciation. The piano accompaniment to 
the concert air of Mozart was played by Miss Cecilia 
Gaul, the sister of Miss Maria Gaul, and was truly the ar- 
tistic success of the evening 

On Monday, November 30, the Germania Mannerchor 
cpened its forty-second season with a concert at Ger 
mania Hall, W. E. Heimendahl director. Miss Sophia 
Church Hall was the soloist. The program was one of in- 
terest, closing with Beethoven's “Meeresstille und gluck- 


liche Fahrt.” I was unable to attend this concert. The | 


press comments were all favorable. 

The organ recitals begun by S. Archer Gibson last 
spring have been revived, the first being given Tuesday, 
November 30, at the First Presbyterian Church. The 
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program was made up of the best examples of the old and 
modern school of organ music. Mr. Gibson is rapidly 
taking a front rank among the organ soloists of this city 
He was assisted at the recital by Frank J. Taylor, bari 
tone. 

Natorp Blumenfeld’s concert, assisted by Miss Ray 
Whitlock and Mr. Charles Van Leer, accompanist, on 
December 2, was one of the successes of the season, the 
audience crowding Lehman’s Hall. Mr. Blumenfeld was 
in splendid form, his playing being marked by great 
breadth and beauty of tone, which was specially evident 
in the Beethoven Romance, G major, and Bach’s Aria 
on the G string. Miss Whitlock, both in her piano and 
vocal selections, gave decided evidence of intelligence 
and musicianship. Mr. Van Leer was as usual a safe and 
reliable accompanist 

From the advance sale the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Com- 
| pany will have a successful season at the Music Hall. Bal- 
timoreans are indebted to Manager Strakosch for this and 
other high class attractions, and a generous support 
should be accorded him in this as well as other attrac 
tions that his enterprise brings to our city. 

But two performances, on the oth and roth, will be given, | 
“ Lohengrin” and “ Traviata” being the operas, and I 
am glad to know that the sale is satisfactory to the man- 


agement X. X 


Mrs. Colby.—Mrs. Gertrude Colby, the pianist of the | 
Madame Johnstone-Bishop Concert Company, now touring | 
| through the West, has made a great success wherever she 





| has been heard; in fact, has fairly divided the honors with | Cc 
| 7 onsolation in D fla 


the prima donna, judging from the press notices. In San 

Francisco the critics compared her playing most favorably | 
with that of our most noted performers. For several years 

past Mrs. Colby has been studying under the instruction of 

Mr. G. W. Hunt, at her home in Erie, Pa., and her success 

is largely due to his teaching. Another member of this 

company is Harry J. Fellows, also of Erie, Pa., who is a 

tenor singer of prominence. 


Lucius Chase in Boston.—The baritone Lucius Chase, | 
who was heard recently in New York, has been singing in 
Boston with pronounced success. Appended are a few of 
his press criticisms 

Mr. Chase, as Odysseus, sustained his part quite well. His voice 
is not heavy enough to give prominence to the music in the dramatic 
portions, but the quality is pleasing, and he sings tunefully and 
modestly.—Boston Globe 


| 


Mr. Chase, too, was excellent as Odysseus, singing with style, 
dignity and expressiveness.—Aoston Transcript 


Mr. Chase has a sonorous baritone voice, of fine quality, and sings 
with taste and expression.—ASoston Herald 


Mr. Chase was heared sometime ago at the Boston Museum in the 
operetta ‘ Priscilla,”” when he took the part of Miles Standish 
Since then he has studied in Paris with Giraudet, devoting his les- 
sons chiefly to the operatic parts, Amonasro, Nelusko, Hamlet and 
Don Giovanni. His voice is of agreeable quality; he shows in cer- 
tain ways the results of ‘natural musical taste and sound training 
Although his experience has been limited, he is not a mere imitator 
of some singer who happened to please him; he has his own way of 
expressing his musical thoughts, and he already has a certain dis 
tinction. I should like to hear him in a more congenial part than 
that of Ulysses.—/ourna/, Boston, Mass 

The Odysseus of the evening was Harry Lucius Chase, a gentle- 
man, who, like Ulysses, comes back to us from foreign parts, having 
been studying in Paris. It would not be fair to judge him absolutely 
by the performance of last night, for he was suffering with a sore 
throat and had to work with some caution, avoiding several of the 
high notes and all explosive bursts of power; as a consequence his 
singing lacked contrast and was seldom as heroic as that of an ideal 
Ulysses. But he gave plenty of evidence that he understood his 
part thoroughly, and in the sweeter numbers, as in the scene wixh 
Nausikaa, for example, he was commendibly expressive.— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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CINCINNATI, December 4,1897 


HE first concert of the Orpheus Club, on Thursday 
evening, December 2, in the Odeon, offered the fol- 


| lowing program: 


Hymn to the Madonna Kremser 
} Spring. Henschel 
Beach 


Sweetheart and I 


L’Eté. Chaminade 


In Yonder Cool, Green Dell Parker 
| Love Song ' a 

Bacchanal .. { 

Gavotte.. , Durst 

In the Morning.... Ludolfs 

Defiance...... oot Attenhofer 


Pourquoi (Lakme) Delibes 


Grand aria (Mirella) 
The Beggars 


Gounod 
.. Nevin 
! I 
. ° oe iszt 
Polonaise in E.. f 


Guard Those I Leave To-Day ..Meyerbeer 


The club was assisted by Mme. Lillian Blauveit, s« 
prano, and Sidney C. Durst, pianist. The concert was 
altogether a high tribute to the art endeavor and progress 
of the club. Charles A. Graninger, for so many years its 
beloved director, conducted with exceptional energy and 
directness of purpose He seemed to be on the alert to 
strengthen weak points and lift the club to tts best efforts 
y and the sum total of the 


It marks the beginning of what 


They responded energetical 
result was very creditable 
promises to be one of the most successful seasons of the 
club. The work showed careful preparation and assidu 
ous training 

It was in precise, well defined lines and the spirit of 
music breathed through it. It represented not mechanical 
effort, but the expression of musical ideas. While the 
make-up of the chorus is substantially the same as that 
of last year, with some strengthening new material, it 


seems to have entered upon its work with more earnest 


ness and spirit of enthusiasm. The tone volume was all 
that could be asked for and the crescendos to forte and 
fortissimo were well done. The tone quality was firmly 
and uniformly musical. Sonve exquisite blending ot the 
voices was noted in the number by Ludolfs, “In _ the 
Morning,” and the German folksong, “In einem kuehlen 
Grunde.” The choruses, none of them of an ambitious 


character, were well selected and pleasing. The opening 
“Hymn to the Madonna” was sung with energy and 
spirit 

The folksong, sung in the German text, was rendered 
with delicacy, clearness of rhythm and good contrasts 
The background of light and shade by the basses might 
have been improved upon. Unity of purpose and a good 
ensemble were characteristics of the number by Ludolfs 


The metal of the chorus was best tested in Attenhofer’s 
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“Defiance,” which was sung with dramatic force and 
considerable fervor. A well sustained crescendo and forte 
marked the closing line of each stanza. Mr. H. B. 
Taafe sang the incidental solo with a melodious voice and 
some genuine feeling. Although a little nervous in the 
beginning, he gives much promise. “Defiance” was given 
da capo. “The Beggars,” by Nevin, was sung with fresh- 
ness and animation. The Meyerbeer number was least 
impressive, and proved to be uninteresting. In his inci- 
dental solos W. C. Earnest, of the club, did remarkably 
well. He has an agreeable tenor voice, under easy con- 
trol. Edward A. Yahn sang with some uncertainty and 
indecision. 

Madame Blauvelt was well received, although she was 
not in the best of voice, suffering as she did from the 
effects of a severe cold. She sang almost altogether 
mezzo voce, and in consequence her higher notes ap- 
peared to be uncertain and forced. For the grand aria 
from “Mirella” she substituted the “Spring Song,” by 
Mendelssohn, using the German text, and giving as an 
encore “ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert. 

Sidney C. Durst’s appearance was his first after his 
European studies. He made a very favorable impression. 
The Gavotte of his own composition is ingeniously con- 
ceived and cleverly worked out. Mr. Durst has a clear, 
well defined technic, and his readings have the stamp of 
serious, well matured conviction. The Polonaise was 
given with technical finish and some brilliancy, though 
the tempo was taken rather slow, and the entire reading 
lacked in dramatic contrast and massive force. 

* * +. 

The second Symphony concert, Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 3, and Saturday evening, December 4, presented 
the following program: 


Symphony in B flat major, No. 4......-.:eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Recitative and aria, from The Seasoms............2-sseeeeeeees Haydn 
Pol Plangon. 

Dramatic overture, The VikingS............ccsscsecccsesecs Hartmann 
In the Hall of the Mountain King, from Peer Gynt.......... E. Grieg 
Recitative and romance, L’Etoile du Nord.............+++ Meyerbeer 
Pol Plangon. 

COUN 0 ccccccciccccoscecesscctcotencsécentensesscusqueteterens P. Gilson 
CRPMBGEE «ce cicccccccscccenccapevendsvebesocesedoscuctcesiued E. Guiraud 


Mr. Van der Stucken succeeds in making his programs 
interesting to the student by way of contrast, for he puts 
the best of the old and the new side by side. The orches- 
tra under his direction was in better form and showed 
the results of a severer training than at the first concert. 
They were more in sympathy and touch with the conduc- 
tor and with each other. The symphony was given a 
broad, intellectual reading. There was nothing effemi- 
nate about it, although its general musical character ex- 
presses cheerfulness, joy and a kind of celestial serenity. 
Rhythmic clearness was the dominant characteristic of the 
interpretation. The classic form and nature of the sym- 
phony was emphasized with manliness and dignity. The 
contrasts of light and shade might have been improved 
upon, especially in the adagio forming the second move- 
ment. The attack of the wood wind, too, was uncertain 
at times, and its divisions should have been in better tune 
and accord with each other. 

The orchestra presented an exceptionally strong per- 


formance of the dramatic overture, “The Vikings,” by 
Hartmann. There was verve, terseness and brilliancy in 
it. The romantic coloring and stormy character of the 
dramatically descriptive music were brought out with full 
force. The brass was massively effective, but its harsh- 
ness was objectionable. The Grieg number. was heard 
before, but welcomed again. It was an instance of what 
the orchestra can do in the line of mathematical precision 
and concentrated effect. The “Carnaval,” by Guirand, 
treated altogether in the lines of the French school, proved 
to be very interesting. The orchestra played it with force 
and animation. From a general standpoint it cannot but 
be noted that under Mr. Van der Stucken’s direction the 
orchestra is steadily improving. There are minor defects, 
which, as the season advances, can easily be removed by 
dint of training. The enthusiasm among the members and 
their fidelity to work seem to continue. Their conductor 
inspires them with confidence. If anything more than 
another could prove the present capability of the orches- 
tra it was the fact that at yesterday’s concert they were 
called upon to accompany the soloist, M. Pol Plangon, in 
two vocal numbers without any preparatiofi whatever. 
The accompaniment was artistic, convincing, helpful. 
Such work can only be e:-pected from an orchestra that 
has already reached a high degree of working capacity. 

M. Pol Plancgon! well, the name after hearing him, be- 
comes magnetic. He seems to be endowed with all the 
gifts and possibilities of the human voice. There is ap- 
parently no limit to his vocal capacity, its material is so 
rich and abundant, and as for interpretative powers, they 
can almost be said to compass the entire domain of song. 
There have been bassos in the history of the past, if not 
of the present, whose voices ‘were more powerful and vi- 
brating, but it would be difficult in the entire category to 
find one quite so full, so melodious, so adapted to the ex- 
pression of human emotion. 

M. Plancgon was obliged to substitute for the recitative— 
an aria from “The Seasons”—Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers,” which he sang as the second number on the pro- 
gram, giving first the recitative and romance from 
“L’Etoile du Nord.” This he sang exceptionally well, 
with poetry and delicacy of sentiment. There is an unc- 
tion in his voice that flows like oil. His singing of “The 
Two Grenadiers” was somewhat different from the usual 
German tradition, but a Frenchman may be excused a lit- 
| tle excess of dramatic treatment when singing “The 
Marseillaise.” As an encore M. Plancon gave an aria from 
Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis.” He was received with 
the warmest demonstration of applause by the audience. 


* * * 


An organ recital of exceptionally artistic merit and value 
was given Wednesday evening, December 1, at the recital 
hall of the Conservatory of Music by Frank Slade Olver, 
of London, England. Mr. Olver presented a beautiful, 
interesting and, to a greater part, descriptive program. 
He is an organist of the most versatile powers. He com- 
bines the breadth and clearness of the English with the 
delicacy and refinement of the French school. His tech- 
nic is exceedingly facile and highly cultured. His num- 
bers included the prelude and fugue in G major, Mendels- 
sohn; two selections, an invocation and elevation, by 








| 
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| 
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Guilmant; the dances from music to “Henry VIII.,” b 
Edward German; the “Marche Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique,” by Guilmant; the overture and “The An- 
swer,” by Wolstenholme; several compositions of his own 
and the overture to “ Martha.” 

His readings were remarkable for their clearness, their 
well sustained contrasts and shading quality. He seems 
to be an easy master of the resources of the organ and 
his powers appeared to be circumscribed only by the size 
of the instrument and hall. Mr. Olver is an artist of high 
type and his playing showed the thorough musician. He 
was ably assisted by Miss Ida Pierpont, soprano. Miss 
Pierpont sang “The Young Nun,” by Schubert, with dra 
matic power. Her voice has a decidedly musical quality 
and she uses it after the manner of an artist. Her other 
numbers were “Marie,” by Franz, and “May Night,” by 
Brahms. The singing of the latter was indeed of the 
highest credit to her. She gave it classic form and value 
and her voice was equal to its severe interpretative 
demands. J. A. Homan. 


Sunday Night Concert. 


HERE was a large audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday night to listen to R. E. Johnston 

& Co.'s artists. These managers are giving New York 
Sunday night audiences choice programs interpreted by 
artists of exceptional ability. That Sunday night’s pro- 
gram was too munificent and consequently, considering 
encores, too long, can be gathered from the following 


program: 

Copeman WaT. isis scccesssccrccsvcccecssccecssssosctesos Svendsen 

Variations Brillants, op. 87 b..........-.++-. Mendelssohn-Moscheles 
Misses Sutro. 

Mad Scene from Hamlet............-..-sceeeceeeees Ambroise Thomas 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt 
BIR, on cccttbarcdsvecnsetivescntneyeserscersgosqeveneses Mendelssohn 
M. Ysaye. 

a, OE I ee NE, ceseida hbcbcccnesccedcueccoscsoccesovess Haydn 
M. Plancgon, 

NOD. cnc onadacnubedeonarcrecetoneeesorsiveteon Wagner 


Pantaisie Sur, Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté.....Mendelssohn-Ketterer 


Misses Sutro. 


Le VOFOROUE vc ccccccccccccvccccccccccccctcccceseccccoreceesoos B. Godard 
Le Member... .ccccccscccccccsssccccsesecess ; ....- Schubert 
Be co ccccccccccccccccetccscnsccscccencecossccccccces A. Georges 
M. Plangon. 
Rondo Capriccioso. ...........0-cceeee seneee Saint-Saéns 
M. Ysaye 
Valse, Nymphes and Sylvains ....... ....0:.c2-ceceeeeeeeeees Bemberg 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt 
--+- Liszt 


First Hungarian Rhapsody............ secedvgor 


Ysaye can accomplish marvelous technical feats on the 
violin; can execute passages with bowing that approach 
legerdemain; can produce a powerful and penetrating 
tone; but while all these gifts would be appreciated they 
are now esteemed because of the depth and intelligence 
of his musical work in conjunction with them. The Men- 
delssohn Concerto was a feature of the evening, and the 
Saint-Saéns fascinating and scholarly rondo was the cli- 
max of his superb work. It should not have been fol- 
lowed by Sarasate’s shallow pyrotechnics. 

The Misses Sutro reappeared for the first time in 
America after several years of absence in Europe, where 
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they have been continuing their career with pre-eminent 
success. The tone they produced on the two grand pianos 
was a veritable acoustical revelation, but the intellectual 
aspect of their performances is of the most interest to 
music lovers. They actually play simultaneously, and this 
is not only in the technic, but in the phrasing and coloring 
of the work. They evidently have been making most pro- 
gressive studies, for no double piano playing, no ensemble 
work like theirs has been heard here for many years. Of 
the particular class or character of ensemble work they 
do none is ever heard. The encore they played after the 
first number was Raff's “Gavotte Musette.” 

The Sutro Sisters should be heard without delay at a 
recital in no less a place than Carnegie. Their repertory 
is simply inexhaustible, and they have an aggregation of 
rare piano works at their command that must certainly 
be heard in a large community like this. 


Plancgon was in better voice than before in this season, | 


and coquetted with the audience by singing as an encore 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” with good English diction. He 
should henceforth sing his Schumann in German, and be- 
come M. Polyglot Plancon. 

Mme. Blauvelt had a hearty encore after the first num- 
ber, and sang “La fille de Cadiz.” There is no doubt that 
this singer has reached a point of popularity that makes 
her a most valuable attraction. Her technical vocal re- 
sources are now developed to an extent that rank her 
among the leading concert sopranos, and she has in addi- 
tion a musical temperament which is an essential necessity 
for artists. One thing might be suggested: Even for 
Sunday night concerts Bemberg could be spared. Of all 
European impositions, Bemberg standing to the credit of 
Melba and Jean de Reszké is least excusable. Good 
American works are kept in obscurity, and this trashy rot 
of Bemberg’s, consisting of impure imitation, is exploited 
by European artists who look with disdain upon our 
whole American scheme of composition. If we were in 
the Blauvelt’s place we would never sing it, and if we 
stood where Anton Seidl does we would refuse to con- 
duct it. 

Why not try some American orchestral compositions 
on these Sunday night occasions? If composers will send 
their scores in Mr. Johnston will look them over. 


Trabadelo as Composer.—This well-known singing 
professor, who has placed so many brilliant pupils in Euro- 
pean theatres, has had added to his successes that of com- 
poser. Two charming songs recently published by Ricordi, 
“Tes Yeux” and ‘Tout dans la Nature,” are encored 
every evening in the Excelsior concerts. They are there 
interpreted by one of his pupils, Miss Valla. Another 
song, ‘‘ Les Anges d’ici bas,” published by Durand, is an- 
nounced for the Concert de 1'Escala. 

It must be remembered that one of the latest successes as 
pupil presented by Trabadelo'is Miss Maud Reese Davies, 
who, engaged by Director Sousa, has made such a brilliant 
début in America. 


T O COMPOSERS.—Compositions (amateur or profes- 
sional) revised, harmonized and artistically finished 
Max Liebich, St. John’s, Quebec. 


for publication. 


WANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 


Carri Brothers’ Concert. 
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HE first concert of this season took place as usual 
in Chickering Hall last Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 9, before an audience which completely filled the 
house. This is in itself an indication of the importace 
and enjoyment derived from these concerts, which have 
continued now for some years. The brothers have built 
up for themselves a following which must be highly flat- 
tering and equally remunerative. The program for this 
occasion was: 
Quintet, for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello, 

A MIREE, OP. BB. ....000.ccccccccccccccccccccccsesess .Hermann Carri 
Hermann Carri, Henry Bossert, Ferdinand Carri, Carl 
Schoner, Philip Egner. 

Concerto No. 1 (first movement) for violin.................+- Paganini 
(Cadenza by Ferdinand Carri.) 
Ferdinand Carri 


Song, Der Wanderer, for baritone...............6+eeeeeeeees Schubert 
Paul Petry 
Pantaisie, Othello, for violin............ccccccseeececeeeucwenens Ernst 
Ferdinand Carri. 
Songs— 
Der ASra........+--00eeeees ER eee eo Rubinstein 


Du bist wie eine Blume.... 5 
Paul Petry. 
Quartet, for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, F major, 

OP. OO... .ccccccscrcccccccveveccecoceceseseseesessesesessseseeees Stiehl 
Hermann Carri, Carl Schoner, Ferdinand Carri, and Philip 
Egner. 

Here is a scheme of large variety and excellent taste, 
not too long and carried out in prompt manner. The 
quintet by Hermann Carri was heard last season and was 
received with every indication of appreciation on that oc- 
casion. Even more so was this the case at the last per- 
formance, for the work is constructed on scholarly lines, 
melodious and full of bravura. Among this talented 
man’s compositions are some songs which have been 
highly praised in these columns, namely “The Language 
of Flowers,” “Thou Lov’st No More,” “The Young In- 
dian Maid” and “Then First from Love.” These are all 
far removed from the modern sentimental drawing rvom 
ballad, because of the strength of the music and the ultra- 
freedom claimed for the vocal part. 

Besides the vocal compositions Hermann Carri has 
written a number of works for the piano; also a quartet 
for piano, violin, viola and violoncello; the quintet for 
piano, two violins, viola and violoncello; two operas, a 
number of vocal studies, among which are twenty-four 
vocalizes—studies which are invaluable to the vocal stu- 
dent, &c. 

Some dozen years ago the writer heard the violinist 
Ferdinand Carri play the Paganini work, and won 
dered then at the ease with which he overcame the tre- 
mendous difficulties therein. He has since then composed 
a cadenza for the work which greatly enhances its effect- 
iveness, and which won him enthusiastic applause when he 
played on this occasion. There is also a cadenza for the 
Beethoven violin concerto of his composing, which is the 
work of a thorough musician of sound knowledge, keenly 
alive to musical form and the classics. 

His performance of the stupendously difficult “Othello 
Fantaisie” was marked with breadth of conception and 
complete technical control; the harmonies were clear 
and true and the bow arm at all times the servant of the 
will. 

Heinrich Stiehl, the composer of the last number of the 
program, is a Scandinavian composer comparatively lit- 
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tle known here. His work is fluent, melodious and with 
the characteristic Norwegian touches, the “drone-bass,” 
sudden progression to the key a step above or below, the 
augmented seventh, &c 

The solo singer, Paul Petry, proved himself very ac- 
ceptable. He is said to be an amateur, but sings far better 
than many professionals 

These monthly public concerts are given every season 
by Ferdinand and Hermann Carri at Chickering Hall, 
and musical soirées and recitals take place at the institute, 
which give the students a great opportunity to hear and 
become acquaintated with the instrumental and vocal 
works of the great masters, from Palestrina, Corelli and 
Bach to the best composers of the present day 

The great success which has been achieved by the 
Messrs. Carri since their schoo! was inaugurated, the ad- 
mirable artistic results their pupils have attained and the 
great number of remarkably clever artists who have re- 
ceived their musical education at their institute, and who 
have been brought before the public, places the New York 
Institute for Violin Playing and School for Piano and 
Vocal Culture at a standard equal to any of the foremost 
schools of its kind in Europe. 


Henry Holden Huss to Appear with the Seidi 
Society. 

. is definitely announced that Henry Holden Huss has 
been engaged to appear as soloist with the Seidl So- 
ciety this season, when his piano concerto, which is still 
in manuscript, will be heard. This concerto was first 
given in Boston with the Boston Symphony, Orchestra 
under Emil Paur, since which time it has become very 
well known to the artists of America and Europe and it 
has excited both admiration and respect for this talented 
composer and pianist. The concerto has been received 
with enthusiasm by all who have had the opportunity to 
hear it. Joseffy pronounced it one of the most prodigious 
literature Aus der Ohe will play it 
Pugno 


works in piano 
through Germany before being heard in it here 
has asked the privilege to play it on his return to his own 
country 

Huss is among the most serious writers of the day and 
is at the same time a pianist of rare ability. The years 
of labor during which time he has been comparatively 
quiet have resulted in his accomplishing works of such 
importance that any one of them will give him an inter 
national reputation. His works are known to the pro 
fession, it is only from the public that they have been 
withheld, as they are yet in the hands of the publishers 
Among the more important numbers that have had pub 
lic presentations and have met with success may be men- 
tioned an “Ave Maria” for female voices, soli and orches 
tra, which was given in New York by Chapman, in Chi- 
cago by Theodore Thomas and in Boston by Lang 
“Sanctus and Benedictus,” for mixed chorus and orchestra, 
was given by Gilchrist in Philadelphia and Chapman in 
New York 4 Romanza and Polonaise, for violin, was 
given by Maud Powell in New York, by Willis Nowell 
at a Trocadéro concert in Paris, and by Concertmaster 
Peenig in Hamburg \ Concertstuck, with orchestra, 
was played by Mr. Huss, with Van der Stucken in New 
York and with Gericke in Boston. William H. Sherwood 
also has played it in public 

Clementine De Vere has sung a dramatic aria on the 
death scene of Cleopatra on the other side. Notwith- 
standing the importance of these compositions the larger 
ones are still to be heard, and the first opportunity will 
be his appearance with the Seidl Society, the date of 
which will be announced shortly. 
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# The Wieprengennn.” 


HE Highwayman”—! 
Well, he came to town last Monday night in the 
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| structive sense. The exposition is of the clearest, all the | singer and actor, with a vibrant voice, not perfectly posed. 
characters are cleanly outlined and there are few halts by | There is a tendency to throatiness at times, and his head 


the wayside for the customary lyric. In this act at least 
the composer allows the librettist to tell his merry tale, 


| tones are often white and spreading. But it is a rich, 
| resonant voice—a baritonal tenor in fact, and the intensity 


Broadway Theatre, and at the point of a melodious voice | consoling himself with the knowledge that in Acts IT. and of the man, his rollicking humor and genuine pathos—all 


demanded our money or our applause! 
He got both, for the new DeKoven and Smith opera 
swept its audience with it, and Harry Smith might have 











REGINALD DE KOVEN. 


made a speech at the end of the first act so great was the 
enthusiasm. 
It is also the best act; but to the cast. Here it is: 


Dick Fitzgerald, an Irish soldier of fortune; ruined by 
marked cards and loaded dice, hé takes to “ the road,” 


and gains notoriety as “Captain Scarlet”’........ Joseph O'Mara 
Lady Constance Sinclair, a belle of the Court, in love with 

DICK... ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccvccscccvercovesessvceees Hilda Clark 
Sir Godfrey Beverley, a baronet of sporting proclivi- 

DOD iid doce csesivecdddbdteséveviswestscccsebeddeciad George O’Donnell 
Lady Pamela, his daughter............-sceseceeeeeceee Maud Williams 
Captain Rodney, an officer serving with Nelson, in love } 

with Lady Pamela.............s-ceseeeeee Van Rensselaer Wheeler | 
Constable Quiller, of Bow street, in pursuit of Captain 

Scarlet and £1,000 reward.............ccceeeeeeeees +. Jerome Sykes | | 
Doll Primrose, barmaid of the Cat and Fiddle tavern, with | 

a romantic admiration for highwaymen.......... Nellie Braggins | 
Toby Winkle, ’ostler to the Cat and Fiddle,in love with 

Doll... .ccccesccccccccccccecccccccccccsvssocvece Harry MacDonough 
Lord Kilkenny, an Irish nobleman................++++- Wm. S. Corliss 


Sir John Hawkhurst, a Government attaché, whose finesse 
with cards and dice was the cause of Dick Fitzgerald’s 


adopting the trade of knight of the road............ Edwin White 
Lieutenant Lovelace, of the militia, searching for Captain 
Scarlet and the reward of £1,000................. Reginald Roberts 
Landlord Jarvey, of the Cat and Fiddle.............. William Corliss 
BGG, JOPUOT. cccccccvcicccsccccccdscccccecvedssesssecbooece Marion Chase 
Jah: MIGGNIOGR. occ ccvcccccccccccccccccccsevedeeovesoteoses Wm. Mackay 
Late GEN POG AG iso cic ccd cdscddesiervcsicciveccteens Jean St. Claire 
Humphreys, coachman of the York Mail..............++. H. Steinman 
[ ccccccvescccccovccccsosooccss T. F. Moore 
Sesddcdessiovedcc csdbebeueens E. A. Tester 


..W. H. Walker 
: +-+-John E. Belton 
e paetectduutectsedeudeusa Edward Everett 
Harry Henderson 






Bow street constables...... a 


Chorus of fox hunters, militia, farm laborers, gypsies, guests and 
servants of the Cat and Fiddle tavern, county squires and 
dames, tenantry as wedding guests, &c. 

Produced under the stage management of Max Freeman. 

Musical director, Signor A. De Novellis. 


I said that the first act is the best; so it is, in the con- 





| III. he will reap his harmonic harvest, and be it said at | 


| once that Mr. DeKoven does not fail to make hay while 


the story rests. 
Mr. Smith—who was once called by me Baleful Harry, 


| make him a notable figure. 

| For one thing the Broadway Theatre Company is to be 
| congratulated—there are no laggards in it; indeed, it is a 
| very strong company. Hilda Clark, the Lady Constance 


| because of the B in his name—this same Mr. Smith has 


a dryly humorous preface to the book of the play, in which 
he shows that he has read “Sixteen String Jack,” tasted of 
G. W. M. Reynolds and his darkling heaths and gloated 
over G. P. R. James and his solitary horseman at sunset, 
and on the brow of the hill, while about is stillness, mys- 
tery and bloody murder in the gloaming! Seizing by the 
forelock Paul Clifford, Dick Turpin and Jonathan Wild; 
dipping his brush in brawny hues of the Georgian epoch 
—say the first George—the author gives a Lever-like twist 
to his hero, and behold, he is a gallant young Irishman 
without a Celtic vice or virtue missing, and having lost 
his small fortune at play—the dice being cogged—he falls 
to a desperate remedying of his fortune and gallops 
nightly on the moors, pistoling honest folk and raking 
in the guineas. 

About him is spun the lightest sort of web to serve as 
relief—indeed the absence of mystifying plot is very re- 
freshing. You know that Dick Fitzgerald is Captain 
Scarlet, is the lame pedlar, and you know that he will al- 
ways turn up at the right time and do the right thing. The 
story is of the simplest, and being elastic, the characteriza- 
tion breathes freely and is not pinned to a diagram. 

The heroine, a delightfully impossible sort of a girl, 
| takes to the road herself, but only for the purpose of com- 
| pelling a rather shadowy villain to give up a royal pardon 

for Daredevil Dick. This she does attired in gallant 
costume, is pinked by a sword and faints. Up to the end 
of Act II. the story is built about a mail coach. In Act 
| III. we get the dear old village lawn, and there is more 
| singing than action, but lots of fun. 


formidable rival to the redoubtable Sheriff of Nottingham. 
With Dick he is the star part of the opera—a regular 
Conan Doyle detective dumped into the eighteenth century 


dime novel accents. 
“Bah! Bah! says Constable Quiller, with a flashing 
glance of his piercing, jet-black orbs.” So he portrays him- 








HILDA CLARK IN “ THE HIGHWAYMAN.” 


self throughout, and with humor so varied that at the last 
the audience begins laughing before his speech is well | 
begun. Need I tell you that Jerome Sykes, most droll of 
comedians—droll, legitimately and artistically droll—is 
the constable? He is a capital foil to the romantic figure 
and impassioned singing of the most gifted tenor in light 
opera, Joseph O’Mara. This gentleman was the life of 
“Shamus O’Brien,” and as the Highwayman he has added | 
more laurels to his fat wreath. He is a temperamental | 
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and with the most comical trick of describing himself in | 














NELLIE BRAGGINS AND HARRY MCDONOUGH IN “ THE 
HIGHWAYMAN.” 


Fun is the keynote | 
of the piece, and Constable Quiller bids fair to be a | 


Sinclair, is a pretty, picturesque girl, whose acting is still 
a potential thing, but who has lost all of her amateurish 
ness and most of her self-consciousness since the “Prin- 
cess Bonnie” days. She has not the length of limb or the 
magnificent strut of Agnes Huntington, but she is un 
deniably a sweet creature to contemplate, and her singing 
has vastly improved. She was afflicted with the usual first 
night dryness of throat, and so much of her singing lost 
point and brilliancy. Her staccato is natural and her top 
notes agreeable. The climax—the holding up of the royal 
mail coach in the forest near the York road—she did not 
successfully cope with, so the best scene in the play went 
a bit lame. Miss Clark is growing in every way, and we 
shall have to content ourselves with the virginal vision she 


| affords us until the day she expands to the stature of a 


singing actress. 
Nellie Braggins, a capital soubrette, as Doll Primrose 


| won the house, with her arch ankles and roguish eyes 


Another pretty girl by my faith, and a girl full of fun and 
wayward tricks. With Harry MacDonough she sang a 
duo, “Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” and won our hearts. 
Harry was his old versatile self. He plays all parts well, 


| and as the yokel Toby Winkle, ‘ostler of the Cat and Fid- 


dle Tavern, he was comical. And he sings with good 
taste, a rare quality in low comedians. Two young fel- 
lows! Van Rensselaer Wheeler and Reginald Roberts 
sang and acted with much spirit. Mr. Wheeler has im- 
proved ‘since he was here in the “Geisha,” and his sailor 
song, with dance, in the third act, had to be repeated. He 
has a strong, somewhat metallic voice, and his legs are 
lively and plausible. Mr. Roberts had not enough to sing 
Jerome Sykes’ singing was excellent. In the sinister 
choruses of the constables, in the gypsy song and dance, 
Mr. Sykes proved himself to be a singer and actor of 
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many merits. His voice is a profound bass, and he is as 
light on his feet as a maid. 

And Mr. Sykes is no lilliputian. 

After the clowning of De Wolf Hopper and Frank 
Daniels and the squirming and screaming of Francis Wil- 
son, Mr. Sykes’ work is a joy. 

Mr. Smith is almost always happy in his lyrics, and 
some of them are witty. There is no “gagging,” no mul- 
ish diversions, and, as he said in his speech, the come- 
dians do not sit on tacks to raise a laugh. But I think 
that bee episode might be omitted, Mr. Smith! You treat 
your ’ostler in an unmerciful fashion, so substitute ants 
or bugs, but do not expect us to believe that he can take 
a bees’ nest so calmly! 

The music—? Well, personally I like Mr. DeKoven 
better in “Robin Hood”—he seems fated never to outlive 
that success. The score of “The Highwayman” is a blend- 
ing of Irish and English. There are no Sulfvan patter 
songs, but there are lots of tunes of an old-fashioned char- 
acter. The set pieces are very successful, “Bread,” &c., 
is quaint and the military music fetching. What is en- 
joyable is the moderation in color. Nothing of preten- 
tiousness, no grand opera finales, and the orchestra 
spirited and plastic. The “Hunting Glee” is characteris- 
tic and the songs of Dick all good and full of meat and 
muscle. The gavotte quintet is effective, Constance’s air 
pretty. That scarecrow song fetched a double encore, 
but I thought the moonlight song artificial in verbal senti- 
ment and melody. 

However, it served its purpose 

The episode of the three scarlet highwaymen was ludi- 
crous enough and the choruses were all in good taste. 
The point is that Mr. DeKoven has correctly gauged his 
material and has not overdone the local color. He wisely 
refrains from making heavy symphonic commentary in his 
orchestra, and altogether displays a light hand and a nim- 
ble wit. But in melodic invention he does not outstrip 
“Robin Hood” or “Rob Roy.” There are echoes of the 
former opera, especially in the gypsy song. The madrigal 
is charming. 

The general performance was excellent, Max Freeman's 
stage management being particularly good. Signor De 
Novellis did not always keep his forces together, some of 
the accompaniments being at sixes and sevens. There 
were curtain calls for the author, composer, Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. McCormick 

“The Highwayman” has come to stay 

THe WAGNERITE. 


Franz Listemann. —The renowned ‘cellist, Franz Liste- 
mann, assisted by Inez Grenelli, soprano, and Edward 
Falcke will give a concert in Steinway Hall to-night. The 
program is interesting and promises to be a rare musical 
treat. 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet.—This quartet gave 
the first of a series of three subscription concerts at 
Englewood, N. J., on last Thursday afternoon to a sur- 
prisingly large audience of ladies. The concert was a 
complete success. The next two will be given in the 
afternoon of January 6 and the evening of February 17. 

On Friday evening the quartet gave a most successfm 
concert at East Orange. The quartet is booked for con- 
certs on the following dates: December 15, afternoon, 
New York; December 16, afternoon, Union League Club, 
Brooklyn; January 2, New York; January 19, Nauga- 
tuck; January 27, Huntington, L. I. 

On December 2 the quartet played at St. Margaret’s 
School, Waterbury, Conn. This was the opening cham- 
ber concert of the season and also the opening of their 
new building, “The Mary Russell Hall,” and was pro- 
nounced one of the best and most successful chamber 
concerts ever given in Waterbury. Negotiations are now 
pending with a choral leader for the return of this popular | 
organization in February. 


‘“‘America for Americans.” 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
LL signs point to the fact that the time is ripe for a 
crusade in favor of American singers and players 
versus foreigners. 

You performed valiant service along those lines in the 
operatic field, but you did not go to the logical conclu- 
sion of the matter. Grand opera is an exotic—a more or 
less fashionable fad—and does not touch the masses of our 
people throughout the country. 

I repeat, the time has arrived when the American musi- 
cian, native born or adopted citizen, should and must re- 
ceive recognition to the exclusion of the horde of jackals 
whose only merit frequently consists in the fact that they 
wear a toreign label and are boomed by musical agents 
for a good, fat percentage. 

If music in America is to have any future, native talent 
must be recognized, and “America for Americans” is 

















HILDA CLARK AND JAMES O'MARA IN “THE HIGHWAYMAN.” 


surely as good a cry in the realm of art as in politics. No 
one will dare to deny that we possess equal, if not better, 
talent at home than comes to us from abroad. 

Under the pernicious system which has prevailed here 
for the past few years this country has been made the 
stamping ground (in the dull season at home) of men and 
women who are glad to sing at recitals and festivals in 
old England for 10 guineas a night. Yet they come here, 
with worn-out or passée voices, heralded by a great 
flourish of trumpets, and demand from $100 to $300 a 
night, which the American people are fools enough to 


| pay to performers whose futures are all behind them. 


Those of our native singers who have been crowded out 
by these parasites know to their cost the extent of the 
evil. 

There is another and more practical side to this matter 
Of what use is it for a young singer or player to study for 
a public career when, on looking over the field, he or she 
finds all the choice dates filled by foreigners, who have 


| no stake in the country, who go back to dear old Eng- 


land after a three months’ tour, and invest our dollars in 
some English brewery ? Teachers of America, how do 
you like this state of affairs ? 

Take the case of the Brooklyn Institute, a supposedly 
American concern. The musical department last season 
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spent $30,000 of good Brooklyn money, and I| will wager 
that not $1,000 of the sum went to Brooklyn musicians. 
Brooklyn singers and teachers, how do you like this state 
of affairs ? This year, in pure shame, this self-same Insti- 
tute, with a great flourish of trumpets, announced that 
more recognition was to be accorded to Brovklyn or 
“local” performers. What do we find? The poor 
“locals,” some of them among the finest artists in the 
country, are relegated to the fag-end of the season, or 
tucked in at some minor afternoon affairs to play second 
fiddle for a reader. 

Then look at the song recitals—five sopranos and four 
baritones engaged (not a tenor or contralto), and every 
one of them outsiders! There is actually only one 
Brooklylyn artist—a pianist—engaged on the regular 
concert courses. Brooklyn singers and _ violinists 
and pianists, how do you like this sort of treatment / 
Have you no friends among the public who will champion 
your cause with the people who “ run” that bloated musi- 
cal trust, yclept the Brooklyn Institute ? 

Now, the de Reszkés are rich enough and big enough 
to take care of themselves. They don’t hurt the rank and 
file much anyway. Supose you let loose a little of your 
editorial thunder in behalf of Americans in the smaller 
fields of music—oratorios, recitals, concerts, festivals, &c. 
Why should all the plums go to the Englishmen? They 
don’t sing as well as dozens of resident artists whose 
names grace your advertising pages. 

The American Patriotic Musical League is a move in the 
right direction, but its aims seem to be general rather than 
specific. What is needed is plain talking, and right to the 
point. 

I presume this screed is too radical for you to print, but 
if it shall move you to do something I and a great many 
others will cry Jubilate! I inclose my card, but subscribe 
myself A Lover or Farr P tay. 
BROOKLYN, October 22 


Willard Forshew Honored. 


WEDNESDAY evening, December 8, was the occa- 

sion of a very pleasant assembly at the Church oi 
the New Jerusalem in Brooklyn, to celebrate the twenty 
fifth anniversary of Willard Forshew’s incumbency as 
organist of the church. A short program was given in the 
auditorium by the choir under the direction of H. W. 
Greene, of New York. They were assisted b~ Chas. L 
Safford, Albert S. Caswell and John M. Loretz, 

A reception was held in the lecture room, when Mr. 
Forshew received congratulations through President H 
W. Greene and Secretary Jas. P. Keough on behali of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, and through Mr. 
Greene as proxy for Mr. Sumner Salter on behalf of the 
American Guild of Organists and the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, and also on behalf of the 
choir. The pastor, Rev. Dr. John C. Ager, and members 
of his congregation also extended words of felicitation. 
Dr. Ager, who has ministered to the church for a third 
of a century, presented Mr. Forshew with a silver cup 
containing gold in token of their true esteem and appre 
ciation of his faithful services. 

Letters of regret and congratulation were read from 
R. Huntington Woodman, organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church; Dudley Buck, organist of Holy Trinity; 
Henry E. Duncan, organist of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York; John Hyatt Brewer, organist of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, and from G. War- 
ing Stebbins, all of whom were detained from enjoying 
the exceptional occasion. 

It speaks well for Mr. Forshew’s artistic ability and 
faithfulness that he has continued so long in the position, 
and the congregation is to be commended for their appre- 
ciation of his services. The incident is an evidence of the 
reality of the calling of the church musician. 
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play, in being able to demonstrate how absolutely un- 


possess such an artist in Chicago as Mr. Steindel. Selec- 
which Edmund Schuecker, the orchestra harpist, and 
beyond all question one of the greatest living masters of 
that instrument, played an original Fantaisie. The beauty 


was interpreted, found hearty response from the audience 

in enthusiastic applause. Mr. Schuecker then gave 

Glazounow’s Valse, which was received justly with simi- 

lar favor. Tschaikowsky’s Suite No. 3, op. 55, was the 

concluding number of a most enjoyable concert. 
e 6 s 


The Auditorium held its eighth anniversary celebration 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
226 Wabash avenue, D cember 11 1897. 


N five years from now,” said a well-known Chicago 
business man the other day, “there will be no mu- 
sic nor music studios on Wabash avenue, if once a move 
is made to Michigan avenue, where no elevated train ser- 
vice runs its musically evil way. Everything is in favor 
of making the blocks extending from Congress to Madi- 
son the musical centre of Chicago. Once let the Musical 
College obtain its own quarters on Michigan avenue, the 
building next to it contain studios and music halls and the 
present occupiers of studios in the Wabash avenue build- 
ings will see the error of the street railway’s ways. They 
will take flight and find more congenial homes in these new 
buildings, and the piano district will know the teachers 
of music no more.” 

All of which is exceedingly pleasant for the owners of 
the buildings containing the aforesaid music studios. I 
thought of the business man’s remark when I visited a 
friend in one of the music houses and heard her dismally 
trying to impart knowledge to a dull pupil while the trains 
noisily sped along just beneath the window. As there 
are hundreds of trains passing each day it will not be sur- 
prising if there is a general exodus to some more sheltered 


quarter. 
* * * 


A Rumor.—Steinway Hall may be in another location 
before the May 1, and with 1,600 seating capaetty. 
eos 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA SEVENTH CONCERT. 


Bruno Steindel, the ’cellist, and Edmund Schuecker as 
soloists were the feature of the Thomas Orchestra con- 
cert this week. The program was one of peculiar interest 
and also of musical length, which encores given to both 
the musicians mentioned very considerably intensified. 
That the presence of soloists meets the popular taste was 
plainly shown by the goodly audience which gathered on 
even so bad a day as Friday, when King Rain reigned the 


greater portion of the day. The evident desire to satisfy | 


the many has already borne a rich harvest, as the audiences 
that rule at every concert this season well evidence, and is 
in remarkable contrast to the sparse attendance that was 
frequently the case in the season of 1896-7. 

The opening number, Goldmark’s “‘ Sappho” overture, 
was followed by “ King Lear,” a syrfiphonic poem by 
Weingartner, which was given for the first time in Chi- 
cago. The composer has here found an opportunity to 
display his remarkable power in the depicting of varying 
emotions by orchestral work, the lights and shades being 
wonderfully marked. Mr. Steindel succeeded in his two 
movements of the Dvorak ’cello concerto, and even more 
particularly possibly in the encore, Godard’s Romance, 


on Thursday, when Ysaye and the Thomas Orchestra gave 
a delightful concert of a most classic description, includ- 
ing Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. Ysaye had a great re- 
ception, and played the Mozart concerto beautifully. The 
cadenza was a marvelous work of musicianship, such as is 
seldom heard. So much extended notice has been given 
to the Belgian’s technic and temperament that it only 
| remains for me to record his Chicago successes and say 
he was just Ysaye, which indeed is saying much. Theo- 
| dore Thomas and his orchestra reveled gorgeously in the 
| old masters and made up artistically for what the com- 
mittee of arrangements must have lost financially. 
Tue First Time 1n AMERICA. 

The Apollo Club announces a performance of Villiers 
Stanford’s “Requiem,” which was given the initial hear- 
ing at the Birmingham (England) Musical Festival. It 
will be an event worthy of more than ordinary interest, 
as the work has never been heard in America and the 
Apollo Club will be the first American organization to 
produce it. Musicians from every convenient city will 
surely attend on such an auspicious occasion and I hear 
that several prominent artists from New York and other 
Eastern cities will journey to Chicago for the express 
purpose of hearing this production. It is such enterprise 
as this which has made the Apollo Club, of Chicago, 
with W. L. Tomlins as leader, the most important choral 
body of its kind in this country. I shall shortly give in 
detail an extended notice of the Apollo Club. 

* * * 








If there is honor among thieves there is extraordinarily 
little of the commodity among some musicians if the fol- 
lowing serves as example. I hear of a piano teacher who 

| had by hard work managed to obtain an excellent class 
of fairly good paying pupils, when along comes her friend, 
another piano teacher, and cajoles the best paying and 
most talented pupil away from teacher No. 1 by offering 
to give instruction gratis. Pirate teacher No. 2 was once 
a society lady, but in her reduced circumstances now con- 
descends to do a little teaching and accompanying. 

The Mendelssohn Club gave the first concert of the 
| season on Wednesday night under the very efficient con- 
ductorship of Harrison M. Wild, who each year becomes 
more popular with the members. The club’s choral work 
| shared honors with the soloists, who were Mr. and Mrs. 
| Henschel. 
| Thursday morning the Henschels gave a recital in 
| Steinway Hall. They sang a long and varied program 
| to a vastly interested audience, which literally packed the 
place, many being unable to gain entrance. I noticed a 
goodly number of singers, and singers of reputation, who 
were most attentive listeners, evidently bent upon ob- 


which after hiien ial three times he was ieee to 
necessary it is to introduce a foreign ’cellist when we | 


tions from Humperdinck and Wagner followed, after | 


of the composition, as well as the excellence with which it | 


same recital to which I had been wont to listen in the 
seasons of 1888 and 1889 in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
when the Henschels were first a craze in Lon- 
don. There were the self-same songs, the distinctive 
finish, the quaint humor and delicate pathos with which 
the talented duo captured educated, cultured London ten 
years ago. And they remain the Henschels; nvuthing 
| less, nothing more, but still it is enough. They gave an- 
other recital this (Saturday) afternoon. 

Anthony Hope has attracted considerable attention 
while here. Uuder the management of Miss Anna Millar 
he has given a series of readings which caught the public 
fancy. The most appreciated were those extracts from 
the “Dolly Dialogues,” which were delightful to the unini- 
tiated, but to those who had read them the reader seemed 
scarcely able to give them their due significance. English 
as she is spoken in the “Old Countree” Hope certainly 
speaks, but everything is said in the same dead level mon- 
otone, which soon becomes tedious. The women liked 
him, however, and herein lies .uwe necessary quota for 
success. 

The performance given on Thursday by the Hart Con- 
way School of Acting at the Grand Upera House scored 
heavily. For thoroughness of detail, attention to those little 
minor matters always neglected in scratch professional 
performances and also in many regular companies, the 
Hart Conway pupils showed to extraordinary advantage, 
and could give points to many old professionals. Both the 
drama and comedy were well staged and well acted, and 
reflected all possible credit upon the best school of acting 
in Chicago. This is the opinion of many managers, who 
have obtained some of their best actors and actresses 
from Mr. and Mrs. Hart Conway’s school. To name a 
few that are making reputations, there are: 

Miss Alethea Luse.......... The Cat and the Cherub Company, Lyric 


Theatre, London, England 
Charles Frohman, Under the Red Robe 


Miss Helen Singer... | 


Ed. Gillespie........ ) Company 
Miss Constance Williams............- Leading support of W. S. Hart, 

tragedian 
Miss Sue Belle Meade............ Starring in The Girl from Frisco’ 
Taylor Granville............6.cceeseeeeeees Charles Coghlan Company 
Miss Sarah Truax........ Leading lady, Los Angeles Stock Company 
Joseph Treacy........scccccccceceseseseesesersece Digby Bell Company 
George Spencer . .........cccereeececeee Madame Modjeska Company 
Miss Lucy Morrow. ........+seeeseeeeeees Augustus Pitou’s Company 


Miss Meta Maynard...., 
Miss Meredith Perry... { 
Miss Helda Paldi..... ' 
Miss Mary Churchill. f**"""""°°"""""""" 
Miss Elsie Sturkow............-..ceeeeeee 
Pal) GerGOR. 20 ccccccscccsccccccccscccccccs 


.My Friend from India Company 


.. Sowing the Wind Company 


Margaret Mather Company 
Otis Skinner Company 


Fred. Murphy............ peangdogeserscceetaee Julia Marlowe Company 
Arthur Lay...... Desenndepovabimend .Sowing the Wind Company 
Walter Greene... | 
Miss Emma Lindberg....... Neill's Stock Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Miss Grace Root...... Daniel Frohman’s New York Lyceum Theatre 
Company 
Walter Kelley..........60-cccceseceeeeeees Augustin Daly's Company 
Marshall Stedman............--0sseeeeeeeeeee E. H. Sothern Company 


The Rubinstein Club of Oak Park kindly sent me an 
invitation to attend the concert on Thursday night. As 
there were three or four musical affairs of more or less 
importance in Chicago I asked a very talented musician 
to deputize for me, and she writes me the following ac- 
count: 

“ The first of the Rubinstein Club series of concerts for 
the season was given Thursday evening at Oak Park in 
the Congregational Church before a large and appreci- 
ative audience. This is the third season of this organiza- 
tion, and the excellence of its work at the Thursday even- 





taining some good points. To me it seemed but the 


ing concert goes to prove what can be done with fresh, 





Mendelssohn Tall, 1 ot, Friday, Dec. 17, 8:15. 


The KNEISEL QUARTET, of Boston. 


(Sixth Season in yt a ). 
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Assisted by RAPAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 


LECTURES, 1897-98: 
** Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians.”’ 
“* Impressions of Contemporary Music aad Musicians in Eagiand.”’ 


Limited ae in America until May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 
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sweet voices, whose possessors work with sincere purpose, 
and recognize the worth of their talented and capable 
director, Mrs. Hulbert. Such results can only be the out- 
come of a club in which the women realize the advantage 
of working for mutual benefit and have honest study for 
the watchword. And to Mrs. Hulbert all honor is due 
for her careful training and the beautiful results shown 
in their concert. I understand it is the intention to make 
this club a sort of ‘second edition’ of the Rubinstein Club 
of New York. But from the high standard of excellence 
attained in their recent concert it seems to me not too 
much to say it might be more fittingly called a miniature 
revised edition.” 

A studio musicale, at which one could find oneself 
pleasantly surrounded with charming and artistic people, 
was that given by Miss Marie L. Cobb, at 81 Auditorium. 
The talented pianist hostess, with her fine height, generous 
physique and strong intellectual face, welcomed about 
seventy-five people, and entertained them with some | 
really good music. As the ordinary musicale is not con- 
spicuous for more than very ordinary music, the good | 
performance heard at Miss Cobb’s is worth recording. 
Taking part in the program was the accomplished vocal 
teacher Marie Lewandowska, who as sole representative 
in Chicago of Giraudet’s method, has one of the largest 
classes here. Other contributors to a successful afternoon 
were Mr. Louis Amato, well known as one of the ablest 
members of the Thomas Orchestra; Miss Charlotte Yoe, 
Miss Kate Freeman, and the giver of the musicale, Miss 
Marie L. Cobb, who modestly contented herself with play- 
ing but one solo, viz., the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsody. The 
pianist ‘was in excellent mood and delighted all the | 
musicians present. Having had the benefit of study with 
Herr Von Wieck (Clara Schumann’s brother), Hans von | 
Bilow and Sgambati, it is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that Miss Cobb understands the art of piano playing, an | 
art which is much appreciated by her pupils. 

The Chopin lecture recitals, given by Miss Mears and 
Mrs. Loper, at Mrs. Armour’s, on Thursday afternoon, 
was well attended, and evidently gave every satisfaction. 
Miss Mears has devoted considerable time to the study of 
Chopin’s life and work, and Mrs. Loper has a distinctly 
Zeisler-like way of playing the Polish master’s composi- 





| 


tions. 

In THe Musicat Courter this week the Milan letter 
speaks of Mme. Emma Romeldi, an artist of unusual in- 
telligence and remarkable musical temperament. Her 
Chicago name I am informed was Rhomheld, and I know | 
she owes her instruction to our old established vocal 
teacher Signor Eliodoro de Campi. 

One of the busiest of the musical women here is Con- 
stance Locke-Valisi, who has been doing a considerable 
amount of accompanying lately. She is an accompanist | 


| season in Milwaukee. 
| but the best artists it speaks remarkably well for Mr. 


of unusual merit, and deserves all the engagements com- 
ing to her. 

Mme. Anna Weiss recently played in Indianapolis with 
such ability that she is booked for a return engagement. 
The newspapers spoke exceedingly well of the Chicago 
pianist’s performance. 

It will interest many directors of church music to know 
that Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr has a finely trained quartet 
all ready trained for church work. They all read at sight 
and in every way are an excellent organization 

Excellent reports are abroad concerning the voice, 
artistic work and musical temperament of Herman Kur- 
tisch, of Milwaukee. Possessing a bass voice, of excep- 
tional quality (I have heard it called great), he has been 
studying opera with excellent results. He is now coaching 
with Madame Hess-Burr, with whom he intends to re- 
main until he goes to Bouhy in the summer of 1898. In 


| the meantime Mr. Kurtisch will be heard in concert in 


several big cities, including Chicago and Milwaukee. He 
will sing next Sunday at St. Paul’s Church, and he is 
one of the soloists at the last concert of the Arion Club 
As this club never employs any 


Kurtisch’s power. I hear his great forte is Wagner music, 
and that his singing in “The Messiah” is noticeably fin- 
ished. 

Thomas Taylor Drill, of Kimball Hall, may congratu- 
late himself upon the success of his pupil, Miss McGuire, 
who, at an entertainment given at the Auditorium, was 
recalled seven times. 

I heard recently at the Auditorium a little English- 
woman, Mrs. Amy Hartley, who has a good future if she 
conquer an undesirable tremolo in her otherwise beauti- 


ful contralto voice. I was undecided if it was extreme 


| nervousness at facing an audience of 5,000 people at the 
| Henry George Memorial Service, or if it was the result of 
| bad tuition. Anyhow her voice is so good that I would 


like to hear Mrs. Hartley under less trying circumstances. 

Catherine Hall plays Vieuxtemps’ “Fantaisie Appassion- 
ata” to-morrow at the North Side Turner Hall, under 
Carl Bunge’s direction. 

The Liebling Amateurs held their usual meeting to-day 
at Kimball Hall. 

Two or three talented pupils of Victor Garwood gave a 
piano recital on Wednesday, under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory. The De Pasqualis are to be 


| heard in several musicales during the months of December 


and January. 

Harry J. Fellows continues to be heard with the liveliest 
interest and satisfaction in the West and South. Among 
other notices received are the following: 


A delightful house full of people listened to the concert given by 
Madame Bishop, soprano, end Harry J. Fellows, scarcely less ac- 





"CINDERELLA" 


Metropolitan Opera House, Saturday, Jan. 8, to Friday, Jan. 4. 


Volunteers are wanted to aid the Seton Hospital for Consnmp- 
tives, St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital and St. John’s Dav Nursery and 
Kindergarten, as solo singers, chorus singers, and in piano duets for 
four and — hands, in the grand amateur production of the fairy | 
operetta. pply to firs. A. B. BARNES at Metropolitan Opera House | 

i (39th Street side), from 3:30 to 6 P. M. and from 7:30 to 10 o'clock. 
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) ing tour with Mme. Trebelli | 
through Canada. 


Address | 


’ Henry Wolfsohn Musical Agency, 


131 East 17th St., New York. | 
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ceptable as a tenor,and Mrs. Colby, pianist. Mr. Fellows is the 
possessor of that rare accomplishment, a true tenor voice of re- 
markable range and power, and his technic is perfect.—A/duquerque 
(N. M.) Daily Democrat 


It was Mr. Fellows’ first appearance among us, but with his first 
number he sang himself into the hearts of his hearers.—San Serna- 
dino (Cal.) Times-index. 


Harry J. Fellows, who came with Madame Bishop, was 4 pleasant 
surprise, and sang the aria “Mia Piccerella,"’ Gomez, delightfully, 
winning a very sincere encore,to which he responded by singing 
“ When I’m Big I'll Be a Soldier.”"—San Francisco Town Talk 


Mr. Fellows has a pretty tenor voice, sang several songs in good 
style, and contributed much to the evening's amusement. San 
Francisco Bvening Bulletin. 





Mr. Fellows has a high, resonant, finely keyed and clear tenor 
The artist sings with excellent taste and artistic judgment.—Sacra 
mento Record-Union. 





Harry J. Fellows, the other member, is a lyric tenor with a 
deliciously sweet, smooth voice of wide range and considerable 
power. His mezzo voce quality isentirely agreeable, his enuncia- 
tion delightfully clear, and the whole handling of his voice is 
thoroughly artistic.—Los Angeles Daily Herald. 

Notice to deserving newcomers is always pleasurable, 
so the following will interest many who have heard Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Lillebridge. Of their performance 
in Davenport the papers spoke most favorably, one of 
which reads: 

The Lillebridge Concert Company entertained a well pleased 
audience at Library Hall Tuesday evening with a high grade musi- 
cal program, composed chiefly of piano and vocal selections. The 
principals are Frederick M. Lillebridge, who has established an 
enviable reputation as a concert pianist, and Mrs. Charlotte Lachs- 
Lillebridge, an accomplished and sweet voiced singer, each of 
whom is an artist of note. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lillebridge have 
appeared in concert in the leading cities of this country and Europe 
and the musical entertainment afforded by them is of surpassing 
excellence. The assemblage in th e Library Hall Tuesday evening 
was largely composed of t' ose having a good knowledge of music, 
and their hearty appreciation of the concert wasa sufficient indorse- 
ment of its genuine worth 

The program consisted of seven numbers, four of which were 
selections for the piano, and the remainder vocal numbers, but 
owing to the encores demanded the entertainers were compelled to 
add several additional selections to the list. One of the excellent 
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features of the program was Beethoven’s sonata, op. 53, “l’Aurore,” 
which was brilliantly rendered on the piano by Professor Lillebridge. 
This masterpiece of the great composer required considerable time 
in the rendition, but it was followed with the greatest interest by all 
in attendance. Professor Lillebridge has a master touch, and the 
tone drawn from the instrument by his deft fingers stamped him the 
artist that he is. Another number, which he also rendered with 
good effect, was Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, a difficult composi- 
tion, but one which he thrummed with ease. The singing of Mrs 
Lillebridge fairly captivated her hearers, who attested their appre- 
ciation by hearty applause after the various numbers. She has a 
remarkably sweet voice which is completely under her control, and 
inthe higher passages fairly filled the hall with melody. In its 
entirety the concert was a delight for all who appreciate good music, 
and Professor and Mrs. Lillebridge will always find an appreciative 
audience in Davenport whenever they fill an engagement in this 
city in the future. . 
The Inter-Ocean says: 

The president of the Chicago Musical College was given a pleasant 
surprise last evening when the members of the faculty of this insti- 
tution presented him with an order on the famous sculptor, Signor 
Bracony, for a marble bust of himself. The presentation speech 
was made by William Castle in the college lecture hall, where the 
faculty had assembled, and where Dr. Ziegfeld had been invited 
without any knowledge of what was to take place. When the doc- 
tor entered the lecture room he was astonished to see all the mem- 
bers of the faculty present, and laughingly inquired, “Is this a 
strike?’’ Mr. William Castle replied: 

“My DEAR MR. ZIEGFELD—The ladies and gentlemen of the fac- 
ulty of the Chicago Musical College, in order to show their appre- 
ciation of your worth as a man and a gentlemen, and the head and 
founder of this institution, have cast about for a suitable memento 
to show that appreciation, and also to commemorate the thirty-third 
anniversary of the college. [Applause.] We thought that the most 
appropriate present for you would be a—bicycle [laughter], so that 
you could ride to and from the college. [Iam told that the new '98 
ones are very handsome.] As you are not an expert onthe wheel, 
I have no doubt that my friend Hans von Schiller would be very 
happy to give you lessons in the art [laughter], as I understand he 
is quite an expert in these matters [laughter]; but some of the la- 
dies strenuously objected to the ‘bike.’ They said, ‘Only think of 
the dignified Dr. Ziegfeld coming to the college every day dressed 
in knickerbockers and a sweater’ [laughter and applause]; so we 
gave up that idea as not being practicable, and have decided to have 
a bust of yourself made in marble. [Applause.] This work has been 
intrusted to Signor Bracony, and I feel sure the execution of that 
work will further redound to his already great reputation as a 
sculptor. [Applause.] Sonow, my dear doctor, put on your best bib 
and tucker; comb out your back hair, and prepare to be cut, chis- 
seled and carvedin stone. Fora few days give up music, and get 
ready to become a model artist—I mean an artist’s model.” Dr. 
Ziegfeld was quite overcome with emotion, but ina few well chosen 
words expressed his thanks and his high appreciation of this kindly 
feeling which the faculty bore toward him. 

The Quincy Daily Herald says of the Spiering Quartet: 

It really is marvelous what a mass of music can be evolved from 
four stringed instruments when in the hands of masters. No more | 
magnificent interpretation of the work of great composers has ever 





at 2:30 o’clock. The program, arranged by Mrs. Henry 
L. Frank and Mrs. George V. Harvey, assisted by 
Theodore Spiering and Herman Diestel, will be devoted 
to works of Beethoven and is as follows: 

Trio, C minor, op. 1, No. 3, for piano, violin and violoncello. 

Miss Mary L. Powers, Messrs. Spiering and Diestel. 

In This Sepulchral Darkness. 

I Love Thee. 

New Love, New Life. 

Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans. 
Accompanist, Mrs. Hess-Burr. 
Concerto, op. 73. 
Mrs. Harry L. Swartz. 
Second piano, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. 
Romanze. 
Mr. Spiering. 


Allen H. Spencer and Glen P. Hall gave the following 
program at the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale at Lafayette, 
Ind,. last Tuesday: 


PN hiked sdecdeccscrcctcoerssenecccceunsssneneenes Bach-Saint-Saéns 
BP hii 00 ch50b ote dbbictescendisveddiedtes covbbiebousecieds Field 
SOVRNS BE Fe ivia cin dice ccasccceycconsvvsges cosgenseees Rameau 
Mr. Spencer. 
FE, SE decevtetingitavdviinaeivnsovetenéie sextibupendoesta Braga 
Mr. Hall. 
PRO GOR o bons cc cissccssccsvcvesesvedseovevecsetetesveovadses Schubert 
POE WB cng viuk cnn cetuenbehsnepen cecdsesvese sh ccckenacacss MacDowell 


Two Gypsy Songs...... ) 





ae frttrereeeeseeeceeeseeseeesresssreesers Dvorak 
Mr. Hall. 

PN 8 Ubi dderededsddectccactepddrddebdte <cededdebuienasek Heymann 
Paraphrase on waltz, Roses from the South........ Strauss-Schubert 
Mr. Spencer. 

Thy Beaming Eyes.... 

Oise hee......... f Ee tee AE SEE) TE MacDowell 
Fa Accte acsdbbiseededcccncvicciccipésoccevbedendés Maude V. White 
Thou Art So Like a Flower.............cccceccceccsceeeneveens Chadwick 
BID BBG R so cvcdscctccsccccsoncevestccccvesccccncsncosacecgs Ronalds 
Met TEE, Te ois 0 kn ccce cs oscccsvescsesscesccseces Schubert-Liszt 


Mr. Spencer. 


So well did Mr. Spencer and Mr. Hall please their audi- 
ence that upon the conclusion of the recital they were im- 
mediately engaged to give a concert in a neighboring 
city. 

The pupils of Madame De Norville, assisted by Miss 
Rita Frost, pianist; Master Josef Pribyl, violinist; Miss 
Myra Bates, acompanist, will give a musicale on Tuesday 
next in Kimball Hall, with this program: 


Piano Impromptu, Op. 9B. ........ccccccccccccccsccecccccrssresecs Chopin | 


Bie Cannes Banas on ccuccsedecnstocvecqvenevsse concoveccs cence Lane 


been heard in Quincy than in the concert by the Spiering| Pwilight Bells................ccccccseeeccceseecececeseeeceeseneees White 


Quartet last night. There was a large audience in the cozy 


The De Norville Ladies’ Quartet. 


Luther Memorial Church. The social and musical world was out in Songs— 


force, and an intelligent and critical gathering listened with an 
unmitigated delight to the swelling harmonies. The execution of 
the quartet is pretty near perfection. The harmonies are entranc- 
ing. Their whole work is sensative, delicate, delightful. 

The musical gem of the evening, in its smoothness and beauty, 


O Pair, O Sweet and Holy.....ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccsoes Canto 
Mignon..... petdesehesbadvendaneeenesebdernsescceesacees De Hardelot 
Miss Sidney Erickson. 


GED TEs iio cdcccccscvepeccdesedetndbooccssesécconcecesose Thomas 


was the Tschaikowsky selection. The blending of the strings in| violin, Mazurka..........2c.sccccccceccceccceccvecccscceccececs Zarzicki 


harmonies of superb sweetness fairly carried the listener into the 


clouds and held his senses enraptured. In its brilliancy and vivacity | Life’s Lullaby.............--+eeeceeeeeceececseeceececeeeees saeoones Lane 


and uniqueness, probably the long Schumann number, with its 


varied and beautiful movements, was the most masterly number | Burst Ye Apple Buds... ..........ececececececececerecereceeens Emery 


rendered. In this the piano, violin, ’cello and viola make up the 


ensemble, and each instrument has a leading part. Professor Spry | Night Song...........-sseceeeceeeeseeess a ae 2 Harris 


displayed with fine effect his command of the piano, playing with 


Miss Zulieme Bolkcom. 


such dash and vigor and such exactness of touch and such beauty of | piano waltz, Bi ly SIU Dc canrveccdprbtedensedecetorscescscosndite Chopin 


shading that he surprised even those of his friends who are familiar 


with his splendid ability, while those who heard him for the first | phe Way of Peace...........0ceccecsececceesecceesecseesecseveeecs Lloyd 


time were astonished. It was a great task to sit down and play such 


a long and difficult number with practically no rehearsal, and it i8@ | Ernani...............cesesceeessecececeecsecescsscecescsenseseceeees Verdi 


matter of local pride that we have an artist capable of such work in 
Quincy. 

The next general concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be given in Steinway Hall Monday, December 13, 





Miss Zulieme Bolkcom. 


WOES Gr Te TUGIB. FSi oni cde Wwlidediidicivcicvsscecvsdrwed Thomas 


ics c'csnaeececocantinsbone tshendensceses rdactdocecetiescees Luzzi 
Miss Nellie Palmetier. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Halamicec. 
SLAs ba sicko bine bdbbaben dbiewddieccéiicede Neidlinger 
The De Norville Ladies’ Quartet. 

In Handel Hall this afternoon pupils of the Chicago 
Musical College gave an interesting program. They 
played and sang in a manner highly creditable. I have 
a number of times mentioned Miss Carrie F. Lindley as 
an artist of exceptional ability. She certainly merits the 
same praise as a teacher. Three of her pupils appeared, 
and all sang tastefully. Mrs. Georgia Davis Hill has a 
contralto voice of sweet and sympathetic quality. Mrs. 
Mabelle Perry sang with grace and displayed a fine 
soprano of wide range. Miss Clara Levy possesses a 
dramatic soprano of much promise. The pianists showed 
to much advantage for pupils of their age. Miss Mathilde 
Johnson, the brilliant young pianist and teacher, was repre- 
sented by Miss Bessie Bracken, Miss Cora Goodman, 
Miss Annette J. Sandus and Charlotte J. Keats. James 
Voss, a talented young man, played David’s “ Je suis le 
Petit Tambour,” and a violoncello solo was furnished by 
Mr. Wilber Wedell. The program was closed with Raff's 
“ Polka de la Reine,” given an excellent interpretation 
by Miss Anna Olsen. Next Saturday a musicale will be 
given by Maurice Rosenfeld, Felix Borowski and Mabel 
F. Shorey, of the college faculty. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


The Powell Trio.—Maud Powell and her talented as- 
sociates, Leontine Gaertner, ‘cellist, and Lotta Mills, 
pianist, were heard last Monday evening in Utica, where 
they gave an interesting program, comprising composi- 
tions by Schubert, Dvorak, Foote and Ed. Schiitt, before 
a musical and appreciative audience. 





| N. J. Corey.—N. J. Corey gave an organ recital at the 
| Fort Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, on December 
|6. The program was an interesting one and included the 
Sonate XV., by Rheinberger; Fugue in D minor, “The 
Giant,” by Bach; “Cantilene Pastorale,” Noel Langue- 
| dogien, and the Morceau de Concert, by Guilmant, and 


i march “Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod. 
New Theatre and Opera Company.— Albany, Dec. 8.— 


The American Theatre Opera Company, of New York 
city, was incorporated to-day, with a capital of $10,000 
to acquire and produce plays and dramatic and musical 
compositions, and the leasing or owning of suitable build- 
ings for that purpose. The directors are Elliott Zoborow- 
ski, of London, England; Hervey W. Savage, of Marsh- 
field, Mass.; David B. Ogden and Herbert Parsons, of 
New York city, and Arthur J. Clark, of Philadelphia. 


Feilding Roselle.—The gifted contralto, Feilding 
Roselle, is a very busy woman, as will be seen from the 





following list of December engagements: On Thursday, 
December 16, at a musicale, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Astor, in the Waldorf-Astoria; on December 18, at a re- 
ception at the residence of Mrs. Floyd-Jones; in “The 
Messiah,” in Washington, on December 28, and at the 
Manuscript Society Concert on January 5, when she will 
sing three songs by Mary Knight Wood. 

Miss Roselle sang in “The Redemption” with the Ora- 
torio Society quite recently, and met with great success. 

She also sang in the new opera “Daphne,” given in the 
Astoria, under the direction of Albert Morris Bagby, on 
December 13. 











HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
London, St. James Hall, “ Pops” Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall, 
Imperia! Institute and prominent American concerts. 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 
Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Under the Management of L. M. RUBEN, | 


MAUD <a” VIOLINIST. 





ETHEL ALTEMUS, 


PIANISTE. | 


489 Pifth Avenue, New York. 





Chickering & Sons’ .-. . 
Grand Orchestral Concerts. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Afternoon, January 4, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Evening, February 1, at 8.30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March 1, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 5, at 3:00. 


SOLOISTS FOR LATER CONCERTS: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 





Reserved Seats, $1 and $1.50; admission, 50c.; Course Tickets, 
sonra CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Now on sale at Box Office, Tyson’s, Manhattan and Windsor Hotels. j s 





INNES 
as FIFTY. 


HIS 
THE BEST CONCERT BAND IN AMERICA. 


Innes occupies a field alone. By some 
art of his own he does with brass and 
reed instruments what was deemed only 
possible to strings.—Philadelphia Record. 


HOWARD FLANAGAN, Manager, 





POWELL. 


f Last n before 
Solo or String Quartet. ee reahed Eatnceg Tou. 


40 West 20th St., New York City. 


Published by @. SCHIRMER, New York. 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


MUSICAL MESSAGES. 


A Birthday Book for Musicians. 
By Rebekah Crawford. Net, $1.25. 


Containing 365 literary quotations bearing on Musica 
Art ; twelve illustrative cuts of the birthplaces of famous 
musicians ; artistic red line border and blank spaces for re- 
cording private data on every page. Handsomely bound. 


MUSICIANS IN RHYME FOR CHILD- 
HOOD’S TIME. 
By R. Crawford and L. M. Sill. Price, net, $1.50. 


The biographies of famous musicians told in simple verse 
to children, with twenty full page illustrations. 
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New YorK, December 13, 1897. 


AST Thursday evening, December 9, Mr. and Mad- 
ame Murio-Celli d’Elpeux gave the first of their 
soirées at their residence, 18 Irving place, New York, 
with the assistance of the following artists: Victor Clodio, 
tenor; Edward O’Mahony, basso; Mr. Bergo, violinist; 
F. W. Riesberg, pianist, and the following pupils: Miss 
Mildred Meade, Miss Mary Helen Howe, Miss Florence 
Morini, Miss Susie Sarles, Miss M. Eyre, Miss Elfreda 
Newberger, soprani; Miss Beatrice Roderick and Miss 
Eleonore Broadfoot, contralti. 

Of the pupils who sang, Miss Elfreda Newberger 
startled the audience with a voice which reached 
high F, in the “Romeo and Juliette” valse; Miss 
Florence Morini sang “Nobil Signor” with much style; 
Miss Howe a “Trovatore” aria effectively; Miss Meade an 
aria from “The Jewess” well, and Miss Eyre did well with 
the Gounod “Ave Maria.” Perhaps the climax of artistic 
effort was reached in the “Semiramide” duet, sung by 
Misses Meade and Broadfoot. Madame Murio-Celli’s 
compositions, “The Bells of Love,” sung by Miss Broad- 
foot, and “The Messenger Bird,” sung by Mr. Clodio, 
were very interesting. Of the inging of Messrs. O’Ma- 
hony, Clodio and Miss Broadfoot it is here unnecessary 
to dwell upon; their reputations are established. All the 
pupils sang without the notes, and showed the careful and 
thorough vocal training for which Madame Murio-Celli 
is famous, and which produced Emma Juch, Marié Engle, 
and others equally well known. The program closed with 
a most inspiring performance of the famous “Rigoletto” 
quartet by Misses Howe and Broadfoot and Messrs. Clodio 
and O'Mahoney. Mr. Riesberg was the accompanist. 


” 


> | = 


Samuel Moyle, the well-known vocal teacher, makes a 
specialty also of “clergymen’s sore throat,” and through 
his courtesy I am enabled to quote part of a letter written 
him by a grateful pupil patient: 

My DEaR MR. MOyLFe—It is with no little trepidation that I begin 
th‘s note, for is it not clear that I have certainly neglected to write 
one who has been so goodtome? * * * Ihave often thought of 
you, and of those pleasant and profitable hours spent with you dur- 
ing the last season ; I have good reason to thank you, and pray for 
you, too, that you may be blessed in time and in eternity. The les 
sons you gave me in voice culture have simply worked wonders—I 
don’t know what sore throat is. “Of course, you don't,” I think I 
hear you modestly reply, “‘and why? simply because you now use 
your voice box properly.” I can talk foran hour, and on Sunday 
duty calls for three sermons, and still Iam not.tired. We have two 
missions, 4 and 8 miles distant respectively, besides my home charge 
* * * For*yourself, dear Mr. Moyle, once more accept my best 
wishes for your welfare, and believe me as ever, 

Your sincere friend, -- _- 
Te fe 


Mme. Ogden Crane’s Chickering Hall concert occurs 
January 19, when some of her best pupils will be heard. 
Her Asbury Park class is progressing finely. Of her sing- 
ing there not long since “C. W. T.” said as follows, in a 
personal letter to the editor of the Asbury Park Journal: 


Being one of the number who attended the union services at the 
Baptist Church on Thanksgiving Day, I was more than delighted, 
yes, entranced, by the grand and harmonious music rendered. I 
have never heard its equal outside of New York city. Madame 
Crane is truly an artist in the full Sense of the word. Her magni- 


SS Sas & 








ficent voice, in the duet with Mr. Marten, was beyond expression, 
while his smooth, modulated notes blended in harmony and showed 
the careful training of the teacher. In fact, each part taken by the 
pupils demonstrated the tact and ability she had in selecting pieces 
adapted to their voices. The pastorand choir are very fortunate in 
having so talented a leader. 

Miss Agnes Louise Twist is another pupil of Mme. 
Ogden Crane’s who sings well, as quoted here from the 
Jersey City Journal of December 3: 

One of the star attractions was the singing of Miss Agnes Louise 
Twist, a popular Greenville soprano. Miss Twist has undergone a 
thorough course of instruction with Madame Ogden Crane, and is 
one of the most promising vocalists of the day. She possesses a re- 
markably sweet voice of great range, and which trills well. Her 
selection, “‘ Robert, Idol of My Heart,” from the opera of “ Robert le 
Diable,” was rendered in faultless style. Miss Twist reached the 
high notes with apparent ease, and essayed difficult scales in a way 
that brought a storm of applause. She responded to the encore with 
a pretty love song entitled “ Jamie.” 

*_* * 


The many admirers of Madame Wadsworth-Vivian will 
be pleased to learn that she will be heard in concert this 
season. This lady has, united with a pleasing personality, 
a soprano voice of extended range and much volume, by 
which she shows a most artistic method of singing and 
breath control. Her work as soprano and assistant organ- 
ist of the Baptist Church of the Epiphany is much appre- 


ciated. 
. - * 


Mme. Henrietta Beebe and Mrs. Karl Feininger re- 
ceived last Tuesday afternoon, when a large portion of 
the musical world was there to be found. During the 
afternoon the following musical numbers were given: 
Vocal Solos— 


Invocation ...... With violin obligato { Guy @’ Hardelot 


Spring Time..... 1 Lc cceeees-O. Weill 
is crerd bide dant ecctca ctoccsccccccvdcnsadecscoosous J. Hatton 
Fee BeGFSS. veescccvccsscosecescovecsece peccseese -..+.H. Goetz 
Pear Ee SS Goo T vic ci cccvesccctscvsccesocsses Whitney Coombs 


Mme. Henrietta Beebe. 
Violin Solos— 


BAAR reccewedcscedsesdsthticcoctecsiccecectcsdses ..K. Peininger 
PRD Ganev Os do dis 5 cb ced cc cconsccoccoccccoccoecesses Wieniawski 
PP ivcrecnsovcabetesessccsdenekbbadaddreresestese .. Wilhelmj 
i ccccuencdonswte ... Wieniawski 


BRROTTOED GOP 20 cccccccccccccccesess oevee Vieuxtemps 
Kar! Feininger. 
Vocal Solos— 
ae SND VOOR DORON GIO BOs 0600600000000 0007000800000000000en 
Rained GE TRIE, coc ccscescdcsdesocsdetcesconsces Mary Knight Wood 
Tom Karl 


Vocal solo, Lullaby........ -++ee+- Bevignani 


Miss Martha G. Miner 

Henrietta Beebe’s voice sounds as fresh and sweet as of 
yore, when this gifted singer was the leading concert and 
church soprano of the metropolis. A long rest from pub- 
lic work has done what nothing else could for the organ, 
and her reappearance in public should now naturally 
follow 

Tom Karl’s singing is perennially enjoyable; he occu 
pies a place all his own in the regard of the American 
people. 

Mrs. Karl Feininger and Mrs. Boscovitz were sympa- 
thetic accompanists. 

** * 

Last Monday, after attending in whole or part the Hen- 
schel song recital (2:30 p. m.), the Gerrit Smith organ re- 
cital (4 Pp. m.), the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané Quartet 
(8 p.m.) and the new New York Chamber Music Club, 
Hotel Savoy (9 Pp. M.), your “Gossiper,” having picked 
up Rudolf Zwintscher on the way, wended his way with 
anticipations of pleasure to the combined studios of 
Misses Jessie L. Gardner, Miss Julia Such and Miss 
Crothers, 572 Park avenue, where a musicale was given, 
with this program: 


IE 000600 0006850500 ccndsndencce ss ccecedepsoceceveuscéecons Scharwenka 
EE. cocctnsecavectbasetvanesee sspeaiews Schumann-Liszt 
Miss Gardner 
i vescccveacesuppens pevercecccvccsccesooce coceses . Schira 
NT Gl GED WEIS vi ccnepcccccceccccccsevcscsebeses Grieg 


Miss Such. 


COURIER. 
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ROVOTIC. cesses ccececcssvccscccscoveves .. Vieuxtemps 


Hark, Hark, the Lark... pebsvdiee Schubert-Liszt 

Miss Gardner 

Violin and piano, suite (third movement) ‘ Ries 

I Fb bs 05008 etosecces oe : . Nevin 
Miss Such, violin obligato 


B flat minor scherzo..... Chopin 


Miss Gardner. 
The program proper was later further augmented by 


the contribution of these numbers: 


Piano 
Valse Impromtu......... .... Lisat 
Erl-King Schubert-Liszt 


Valse Caprice Rubinstein 
Rudolf Zwintscher 
Vocal— 

Autumnal Gale 

Now She Is So White.. | 

Ich Liebe Dich.. ~~ 

Good Morning 


. Grieg 


Miss Such 
Miss Gardner proved herself a right worthy disciple of 
Xaver Scharwenka, possessing much nervous force and 
animation, and Miss Such was, to be frank, a surprise; 
she sings with much abandon, even reaching impassioned 
At least this was so at 11 Pp. M., and presumably 
From the fact that some of us 


heights 
so earlier in the evening 
lingered until 1 A. M. it may be presumed that the music 
and the company were enjoyable. 

The ladies will be “at home” the first Tuesday evening 
of each month 

The first Organists’ Guild sercive at Calvary Church, 
Clement R. Gale choirmaster, passed off smoothly. The 
anthems here quoted last week were sung with excellent 
ensemble, as is to be expected from this well trained 
choir, and, besides Mr. Gale, Mr. Frank Taft (Toccata in 
D minor, Bach) and S. Tudor Strang (First Meditation, 
Guilmant) were at the organ 

Dr. Gerrit Smith’s 233d free organ recital at the South 
Church last week had this interesting program: 


Concert Satz (dedicated to G. 8S.) Harriss 
In Elysium. ooee soe seoececcess : Gluck 
Rhapsodie on Breton melodies, No. 1.......... .-.... Saint-Saens 
Vorspiel (Parsifal).. .. Wagner 
Violin solo, Romance Svendsen 
Toccata, B flat (dedicated to G. S.) Barnes 
Nocturne, G minor Chopin 
Gavotte, E.. | > 

{ (Suites Frangaises).. / Bach 


Gavotte, G 
Gavotte and Musette, G minor 

Violin solo, Adagio aes : Ries 
Sonate V. (two movements) Guilmant 


] 


The recital was given under difficulties, as the electric 
motor was balky, indeed stopped altogether during Mr 
Barnes’ playing of his own Toccata. I wonder is there 
any other organist in the world with this numerical 
record, 233 free recitals? 

The Studio Choral conducted by Miss Emma K. Deni- 
son gave a concert at Yonkers on Saturday, December 11, 
for the Y. M. C. A., 
of good size and much enjoyed 
off pleasantly; although a stormy afternoon the studio was 


which was patronized by an audience 
Her song recital passed 


filled and the recital was a great success 
Among the group of songs sung were these: 
os Laura Lemon 
Frances A. M. Bird 
: DeKoven 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Nobody Knows.. 
By-Baby-By...... 
Persian Love Song 


AndI.. Sevee 

In An Album oe .. Glover 
Her Eyes...... $6900 0b e6O0s eocccccccesese ....Franzg 
Greeting and Parting. .. Deacon 


Goring-Thomas 
Graben Hoffmann 


Dream Fancies. 
Revel, My Heart 


. a * 


Bessie Silberfeld, of whose piano playing at the Harry 
J. Zehm organ recital THe Mustat Courter spoke in 
terms of enthusiasm, and who is a pupil of William Sem- 
nacher, is engaged by E. Weiner, director of the New 
York Philharmonic Club, for three concerts in Plainfield, 





BARONESS DE PACKH, 
Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano. 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


A limited number of pupils received for VOICE 
CULTURE and DRAMATIC TUITION in English, 
German, French and Italian languages. 


MAURICE GOULD, 


Formerly Assistant of ANTON SEIDL. 
Coaching for Opera, Concerts, Oratorio. Wagner 


musica or. . 
Musical Conductor and Accompanist. 


JOINT STUDIO: 
174 East 75th Street, New York. 


M*BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 


and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and will give vocal lessons at her 


Studio, 223 Schermerhorn St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s Academy of Music, 


PIKE BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition, Orchestration, Lit- 
erature, Sight Reading, Accompanying, Ensemble Classes. 
Preparation of Singers for Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. 
--- Voice Culture, Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. --- 


Miss LAURA SANFORD, 


The Brilliant Young Pianist, 
Will give a Concert in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of January 11, at 3 o'clock. 
She will be assisted by Mr. SAM FRANKO and his orchestra. 
Mr. DAVID BISPHAM will sing. 
Tickets will be om sale at Schuberth’s and Tyson’s. Price, $2.00 





ALBERTO JONAS, 


The Renowned Spanish Pianist. 





First appearance in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra a sensational 
success. Recalled eight times at rehearsal and concert. 





“ ALBERTO JONAS madea very brilliant impression.”-APTHORP, 
in the 7ranscript. 

“Mr. JONAS is a pianist of indisputable talent; his technique is 
frank, brilliant, individual, and above all elegant.”—PHILIP HALE 
in the Boston Journal. 

“ He was applauded with tremendous heartiness and recalled five 
times.”—BEN WOLFF, in_Soston Herald. 














= BUKCH, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


— ZS > 


Concerts, Musicales and Festivals. 
Address 


L. M. RUBEN, 
489 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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N. J. The first one took place December 9, in which she 
played among other pieces: 





Perpettal Motion.......ccccocercccccces socccscccccsesesosvceccoes Weber 
Comserte BaRGORececcccccccccnsescesevogedccecsveseceovecepngens Scarlatti 
Spinning Song.......... Wagner-Liszt 
DOPOOEEDs 00 oc cccccccccevcentaccetns: weuevesbaohbocesen: cossncesees Chopin 


She has a repertory of ninety-six pieces memorized, in- 
cluding some of the best classic and modern composi- 
tions. 

Charles Abercrombie’s at home at his apartments in 
The Alpine last Saturday evening was much enjoyed by 
all present, and those not there do not know what they 
missed. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist-choirmaster of the Church 
of the Intercession, Western Boulevard and 158th street, 
is giving a series of three organ recitals. Last week this 
program was given: 

Toccata in F MAJOTr ....ccccccccssecccccccvccccvcvvecccvcccesevecses 
Adagio from second sonata, OP. 77....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees oe 
Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach..........-.s+eseeeeeeeeeeee 
Sonata, No. 4, in B flat major...........seeeeeeereeeeeeeee 
Melody and intermezzo, Op. 20........eccceeeeeeeeeenrenerenenes 
Elevation in BE major,......cccccccccscccscsccccesvccccccecs 
Cantilene Nuptiale..........ccccceeececececcenccteccusesecceens 
Prgue it Di mGIOC. 22 cc cccvcveceseccoscescccvessvccsescpvcedcocses sri 


Organist-composer A. L. Barnes joins the ranks of the 
organists who play sans notes, the Tannhauser Overture 
being one of his biggest solo pieces. So J. Fred Wolle, 
Kaftenberger, of Buffalo, and Middelschulte need not feel 
lonely! 

Herman Spielter, conductor of the well-known Bee- 
thoven Mannerchor, is the happy father of an opus 2, said 
opus being “ein dicker Junge,” as he writes me. Con- 
gratulations! 

Miss Mae Cressy, a pupil of the the well-known tenor, 
Victor Clodio, sings for the Jeanne Franko Trio at their 
Chickering Hall series. 

John C. Dempsey, bass baritone, has removed to 120 
East Eighty-fifth street. 





Worcester County Musical Association. 





Financial Statement of the Fortieth Festival, 1897. 


OFFICIAL. 
To the Members and Patrons of the Worcester County Musical 
Association: 
‘THE board of government herewith presents a detailed 
| financial statement of the last festival as embodied 
in the treasurer’s report. 
he monetary outcome of the festival was a disappoint- 
ment to the managers. Knowing the scheme to be in its 
entirety superior to any previously planned and having in 
every legitimate manner given widespread announcement 
of their plans, they felt justified in expecting a liberal 
patronage; whence its failure? 

On the other hand patrons and critics were in accord 
in their enthusiastic commendation of the scheme and its 
results. 

To secure those results unusual expense was involved. 
The larger number of rehearsals increased the outlay over 
last year by $540, and the music purchased added $533; 
other expenses were increased, making the total $300 
more than for the festival of ’96. The artists, of unusually 
even cast and superiority, cost $1,000 less. 

The receipt» were smaller than for any festival in the 
past eleven years, with one exception, falling $2,800 below 
last year. Referring to the two tables, it will be seen that 
$2,360 of this shrinkage was in the sale of tickets. 

It appears from the statement following that a festival 
of the standard of the Fortieth will entail an expense of 
about $14,000. The present managers are of the opinion 
that only such is worthy the reputation of this association, 
any departure from it would be detrimental to the cause 
of good music and the best interests of this associa- 
tion. Therefore, believing that the causes that contributed 
to failure this year were peculiar, they will take no back- 
ward step in this particular, but will do their utmost to 
keep the high reputation now attained. Will the citizens 
of Worcester respond? 

The members of the board are grateful to patrons, 
newspapers and critics for their cordial words of com- 
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COUDREY, 


~——CONTRALTO. ~~ 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 








ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist aad Musical Director. 
VOCAL os 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 


mendation and encouragement, and to all who contributed 
to the musical success of the Fortieth Festival. 
The Board of Government, 
By Cuarves M. Bent, president. 
WORCESTER, Mass., December 1, 897. 





STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE FESTIVAL 





or 1897. 
RECEIPTS. EXPENSES. 
Season tickets........... SESPR MD | BOGIES. .cccccccccccecece $4,505.00 
Single tickets ........... 8,879.75 | Orchestra............... 3,649.27 
PRONE s cocecsccscecss 931.40 | Conductorsand accom- 
Chorus tickets........... 597.00 BEND oss ciccveccsces 
Program books......... 283.15 | Rent of halls 
Advertisements ........ 417.00 | New music.............. 
Rental of music........ 59.50 | Rental of music 
Interest on bank ac’t... 11,21 Advertising............. 
Donation...........0++++ 100.00 | Officers and heads of 
. Cowes 0 t«~«‘“«‘“‘éi 575.00 
ic occtvcevccess 391.55 
EE ee 178.72 
Program books......... 299.84 
Stamps and stationery. 58.90 
Receipts ..........+. $9,957.01 | Interest...............+. 9.26 
DR csevrecctotcs 4,099.27 | Sundry expenses....... 433.40 





$14,056.28 $14,056.28 
STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE FeEs- 


TIVAL OF 1896. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENSES. 

Season tickets.......... $4,200.00 | Artists................... $5,552.00 
Premiums............... 1,525.10 | Orchestra............... 3 378.06 
Single tickets........... 5,064.45 Conductors.............. 964 .80 
ii deenecicccecccte 693.00 | Rent of halls............ 768.50 
icccccneseses 549.25 Advertising............. 804.34 
Program books......... $19.19 | Printing................. 344.61 
Rental of music......... 51.35 | Rental of music......... 100.45 
EE pbxtvdnciaeieunis 4.00 | Program books......... 258.40 
DOBRO... soccsecccccees 300.00 | New music.............. 44.04 
——-—— | Stamps and stationery. 126.70 

ee $12,766.34 | Services of officers and 
i Ridieccisosessdes 1,001.58 | employés.............. 870.20 
—_——- BURGE. ccciisctdavicces 405 82 
$13,767.92 | SS 
$13,767.92 





TotaL ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE TWELVE 


YEARS. 
YEAR. RECEIPTS. EXPENSES. GAIN. Loss. 
ite teccandapehine $10,507.27 $10,249.96 7.31 
ES ee ae 11,941.62 11,665.73 275.89 
Si tusbesutaseeveses 12,980.63 13,252.76 $272.13 
eee 12,415.49 11,056.68 1,358.81 
Wii sasitecivca 11,080,083 11,685.26 655.23 
| ES eee 11,896.62 13,426.14 1,520.52 
= 11,211.57 12,109.12 897.55 
Siadaasercees 8,826.25 11,167.01 2,340.76 
at ae a es 10,263.64 10,177.72 85.92 
Ns adie sas steed 13,510.46 13,281.97 228.49 
DE pUbksgnsencsuckxe 12,766.34 13.767.92 1,001.58 


TEE. cccccenscccnacces 9,957.01 14,056.28 4,099.27 





Marya Blazjewicz.— A largely attended musicale and 
piano recital was given at the Park Avenue Hotel on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 7, by Marya Blazjewicz, a 
young polish pianist, who has but recently come to this 
city. Miss Blazjewicz, although but twenty-one years of 
age, appears to be a highly gifted woman. She was a pupil 
of Moszkowski, and until recently has been a teacher in 
the Royal High School at Berlin. She is a very prolific 
composer, and has written about 300 pieces, comprising 
songs, violin pieces and music for string quartets. She has 
made arrangements to have her music published in this 
city, where doubtless it will meet with a deserved and 
popular success. 
Miss Blazjewicz plays some of her own compositions 
at the concert to be given by Miss Nora Greene at the 
Waldorf-Astoria to-night. 
ARE OPPORTUNITY.—For sale, $20,000, the New 
York house and superb furniture of a noted vocal 
teacher leaving America. Central, fine neighborhood, 
brown stone, high stoop, foyer hall, butler’s pantry, twelve 
square rooms, piano, paintings, porcelains (Vienna, Royal 
Worcester, Sévres, &c.), imported mirrors, silver, linen; 
complete in every detail, ready for occupancy. Address 
Tue Musica Courter, New York. 


ADOLF Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 


HAFIN, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 
Address: Lavassor Hall, nen Ohio. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS 


BARITONE. 


Nordica Concert Tour, 1897-8. 


| R. E. Johnston & Co., Managers, 
33 Union Square, Decker Building, New York. 

















Saenger Pupils. 


OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN sang at the concert of the 

Kreutzer Quartet Club (E. Bamberger director) at 

the Central Opera House. He was heard in two numbers, 

“Patria,” by Mattei, and an aria from “The Magic Flute,” 

for both of which he was warmly encored. Mr. Baern- 
stein has a fine voice, which he manages with skill. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann was the soloist at the New 
York Maennerchor concert. She was extremely well 
liked, as the following notices prove: 

(Translation.) 

It must be stated here that the culminating point of the evening's 
work was the singing of Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, a young artist 
of whom great things may be expected. She has a wonderful so- 
prano voice, clear asa bell throughout the entire range, and “ Die 
Loreley,” by Liszt, was magnificentiy sung.—Sfaats Zeitung, No- 
vember 29, 1597. 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann has a wonderfully clear voice, sings 
with much warmth of feeling, and received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion.—New York Herald, November 20. 





The Maennerchor sang Samen's “ Sonntag am Rhein,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and the soprano solo parts by Hildegard 
Hoffmann, who had already added greatly to the success of the con- 
cert with solo numbers.—New York Morgen Journal, November 29. 





Among the best there is always something extra good, and in yes- 
terday’s concert of the Maennerchor this was the soloist, Miss Hilde- 
gard Hoffmann, who, upon her first appearance with Liszt’s 
“Loreley,” like a loreley wound herself around all hearts, and as 
often as her golden voice rang out she charmed her hearers anew. 
Carl Samen's “ Sonntag am Rhein,” in which Miss Hoffmann united 
with the Maennerchor to win a victory, was followed by a burst of 
applause only heard when an audience is fully convinced of great 
excellence. —Abendaaase, New York Staats Zeitung, November 29. 


New York Sietahes ‘Music Club. 


HE opening concert in the banquet hall of the Hotel 

Savoy was an auspicious one. The rvom was filled, 

the appreciation, as expressed in spontaneous applause, 

great, and the trio of artists, consisting of August Spa- 

nuth, piano; Ludwig Marum, violin, and Anton Hegner, 
violoncello, at their best. This was the program: 


BEBO, CH. TE, A WMG. cccsceccccccscccvcccvccccccscsceves Tschaikowsky 
Songs for soprano— 
Marie.......... } 
Tanzlied....... ' Sepdndsauabocoscooeesccosesooesovengassooeoads Franz 
Im Herbst..... 
BP  acedeccdescedcnsécccdccetdscccoscccoccsessceseseoes Dvorak 
a Gi bn os cdetrvrccbdcssciccoceccccesss potoceve Bungert 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree.... , 
Through the Meadow................++. ee MacDowell 
In the Merry Blossom Time............00c0ccccceceesccceceence Bird 
Tale, Op. BB, FP maRGeC ccs cccccccscccccscescevcscccosesess Saint-Saéns 


The Tschaikowsky Trio went very smoothly; indeed, in 
the finale the Trio rose to great heights, and the Elegy 
breathed exaltation, peace. The Saint-Saéns number was 
played with superior finish. Hegner’s big tone at times 
preponderated; but these are slight blemishes, which will 
doubtless wear off on longer association. No more 
artistic, impasioned ensemble playing has been heard here 
this season, for these men are ripe musicians, entering 
deeply into the composer’s various moods and meanings. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang eight songs in most 
enjoyable fashion. What with the singer’s captivating 
personal presence, her expressive voice and good musi- 
cianship, the group proved highly interesting. Franz’s 
dramatic “In the Autumn” was full of pathos, and our 
two American composers found exceeding intelligent in- 
terpretation. Mr. Spanuth accompanied most sympa- 
thetically. 

The next concert occurs Monday, January 3, 18608. 

Coquelin.—The celebrated French actor, Coquelin, 
cadet, Sociétaire of the Théatre Frangaise, Paris, will ap- 
pear in the United States from February 15 to March 15 
under the management of the Herlof Concert Bureau. 
He is a brother of the famous Coquelin. 





- CHARLOTTE 


ACONDA, 


SOPRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio. 


For Terms, Dates. &c., address 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





Dr. ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 











Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier. 
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The American National Institute. 


HE interest and sympathy already met with, and which 
in many cases have assumed the form of substantial 
support, prove conclusively that in founding the Ameri- 
can National Institute Miss Matilda Smedley is supply- 
ing a long felt want. The munificent gift of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie has given fresh stimulus to all those interested in 
advancing this worthy object. The appended article is 
from the New York Times of November 30: 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Continental Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, held yesterday afternoon in the stu- 
dio of Count Henri von Daur, Van Dyck Studio Building, 939 Eighth 
avenue, to which the officers of the State and genera! societies and 
two other New York chapters, the Colonial and Knickerbocker, 
were invited, the announcement was made public that $5,000 had 
been given tothe American National Institute. It wasa gift from 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

The institute, which was incorporated in this State on December 9, 
189%, and numbers Chauncey M. Depew, John D. Crimmins, Henry 
G. Marquand, the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren, Gen. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain, ex-Governor of Maine; Count von Daur, and Presi- 
dent Thomas Hunter, of the Normal College, among its trustees, is 
to be domiciled in Paris within a year, it is hoped, and its mission is 
now being partially prosecuted there by means of the funds already 
The amount has been swelled to $25,000 by Mrs 
n. The purpose of the institute is to 


obtained for it. 
Leslie's generous contributi 
provide a home for young American students of art, music of litera- 
Both sexes are to be admitted, but applicants must 





ture in Paris 
pass beforehand an examination onducted by an American board, 
members stand at the head of their several professions of 
Protéges of the institute have al- 


whose 
art, music, &c., in this country 
ready been placed in various private families in Paris. 

Miss Matilda Smedley, the founder of the institute, of which 
Mrs. Walden Pell is president, was present at the meeting yester- 
jay, over which the Regent of the Chapter, Mrs. George B. Wall 


pres ded. and it was in connection with Miss Smedley’s explanation 








jr 


tism in Paris,’ 





of the work in a paper entitled “ American Patr 





that the announcement of Mrs. Leslie's gift was made 


This contribution will be held 
maining capital of the institute, 
which is to be its Parisian home, and wi!) stand somewhere in the 
Adolphe Bocage 


reserve, together with the re- 





for the erection of the building 


a 





Champs-Elysées F 


h } 


neighborhood of the 
I for the edifice. which he 


Frenchman, is the architect, and his plans 
contributes freely to the institute, were on view at tl 
terday, as well as the photographs of many of the distinguished 





neeting yes 


actors, painters, writers, sculptors, singers and cle: gymen who have 








given their portraits to Miss Smedley, bearing their autographs 
n token of appreciation of her work. Thenew building, a gto 
M. Bocage’s estimate, will cost, all told, 650,000 frs., about $130,000, s« 


; 


that over $100,000 more must be contributed before it can be erecte 


It will occupy 520 square metres of ground, costing 230,000 frs 
($46,000), the price being over $88 a square metre int 
The building will accommodate 100 pupils, who will 


room, a library, atea room and a drawing room at their disposa 


ocality 











have a dining 


besides three parlors and four ordiuary sized studios, while the top 


floor, will be oted to one 








story, the seventh above the ground 


large common studio. The students, who will pay from $350 to $100 


a vear for their tuition, board, lodging, &c., may study in or out of 
the institute, as they please, and scholarships lasting for the ten 
months of a school year may be obtained by deserving oung 








The trustees want to secure $150,000 altogether tot 


Americans il 
p the home of the institute and a fund of $100,000 more for 
lanent maintenance 


and « 


its pe 
ing the work is, as she expressed it 





Miss Smedley’s prime aim in prose 





yesterday, to “prevent 





American students from going abroad without a proper am< 
preparation,” by affording them an incentive to reach a certain 


standard before attempting to go 


Kaltenborn Sextet.—This new organization has made 
an excellent beginning. Its New York and Jersey City 
successes were repeated in Brooklyn at the Academy of 
Music on Tuesday last at the Apollo Club concert, and led 
to their being re-engaged. A few press notices are ap- 
pended 
acy and unity which are to be 
The combination of a clari- 


Their combination showed a del 
found only in the best chamber music 
net with strings is unusual, and it was rendered welcome last even- 


ing by the remarkably beautiful tone of Mr. Reineche. In Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song the clarinet part was likea thrush singing ina 


forest.—Arooklyn Eagle 


Mr. Beyer-Hané, the ‘cellist, is a young man with an assured fu- 
ture both as soloist and ensemble player. Mr. Reineche, the clari- 
netist, is the best player of his instrument in this country to-day 
Mr. Kaltenborn, who is still a young man, has made rapid strides 
To his clean-cut and finished technic he nows adds a full, rich, vel- 
vety tone, which marks the soul as well as the learning of the artist 
—Standard-Union ae) 

The rendering of the Spring Song was exquisite, and so loudly ap- 
plauded that an encore was the result. The extra number was even 
more taking than its predecessor.—Brooklyn Citizen 

Anna Burch.—It must be very gratifying to the numer- 
ous friends of this favorite soprano to know that her reap- 
pearance on our concert platforms has called forth un- 
bounded enthusiasm. At the opening of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Building in Harlem last 
week Mrs. Burch sang with exquisite finish and the delight- 
ful charm for which she is so well known. A demonstra- 
tion of which any singer might well be proud took place at 
the conclusion of her second number, and she was com- 
pelled to respond with two additional songs. From the 
number of very flattering offers which this charming singer 
has received it is very evident that our managers are only 
too glad to avail themselves again of her services. One of 
these, which Mrs. Burch has accepted, is to sing the title 
role in Massenet’s “Eve” at the Astoria on December 21 
This will give her a splendid opportunity to make her re- 
appearance in a part distinctly her own, and her com- 
plete restoration to health should be a matter of congratu- 
lation to the music loving public. 





Verlet. 

“Marry, sir, they have committed false report 
have spoken untruths; secondarily, they are slanders 
lastly, they have belied a lady."—** MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 

( u I)NSIDERABLE comment has been caused by a re 

port, diligently circulated, to the effect that Mll 
Alice Verlet had never been engaged at the Opéra Com 
It seems impossible that this should have 


moreover they 


sixth and 


ique in Paris. 
been done in ignorance of the true 
Mile. Verlet was at first loath to believe that malice lurked 
behind the story. Such, however, is the case, and as there 
is a point where amiability ceases to be a virtue it is time 
to put an effectual stop to all such reports. The fact that 
she has been made the subject of an attack, as contempt 
ible as it is malicious, only serves to emphasize her ex 


state of affairs, and 


ceptional artistic worth. 

Mile. Verlet came to this country a little over a year 
ago, practically unheralded, and the success achieved by 
her has been attained solely through merit. It is not sur- 
prising that talent like hers should be a target for the 
envy of the unsuccessful 

It is not necessary for an artist to come before us, bear 


ing the stamp of foreign approval. Americans are quite 
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capable of forming opinions without European assistancs 
Yet the laurels she has won are hers, and it would be 
unfair to deprive her of any honor to which she is entitled 

Mile. Verlet signed for a two years’ engagement with 
M. Carvalho at the Opéra Comique, and remained there 
one season. She herself cancelled the engagement for 
At the time of her resignation she was 
Micaela in 


personal reasons 
rehearsing Philine in “ Mignon,” ‘ Carmen,” 
Lakmé, Mireille and other roles 
cess in an opera by Massé, “ Les Noces de Jeanette,” and 


below are the criticisms which 


She appeared with suc 
appeared in the Paris 
papers at the time. 

In addition to these the contract of Mile. Verlet is also 
reproduced, and it is to be hoped that these proofs will be 
sufficient to quell further rumor. If not, other measures 
will be taken: 

Mile. Verlet, a young artist on whom we place the greatest hopes, 
made her début in the ‘“‘Noces de Jeannette ’’ with great success 
Le Jour, Paris, January 27, 1806 





Mlie. Alice Verlet, who comes from Belgium laden with success, 
and with a well furnished repertoire, made her début last evening 
at the Opéra Comique in the “Noces de Jeannette.’’ The young 
artist is very graceful and pretty, and possessesa charming voice, 
well timbered. She also evinces fine dramatic talent. Mlle. Verlet 
is a great acquisition to the Opéra Comique, where she will not be 
long, we are convinced, before she will sing the most important 
roles of the repertoire.—L’ Evenement, Paris, January, 1800. 





Mile. Verlet made her début at the Opéra Comique yesterday 
evening. Mlle. Veriet is the brilliant pupil of Madame Moriani. In 
the “Noces de Jeannette”’ Mile. Verlet classed herself at once 
among the best pensioners of M. Carvalho. She is an accomplished 
and spirituelle actress.—L’ Echo de Paris, /annary 17, 1806 
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The Kaiser-Blumenberg Concert at 
Wilkesbarre. 


HE Wilkesbarre Record of December 9 has the follow 
ing to say 


Miss Kaiser got a most hearty reception when she appeared. It is 
very evident that the ‘people of Wilkesbarre appreciate her. it is 
equally evident that she deserves it Her first namber, “Car 


Nomo,” from Verdi's “ Rigoletto,” showed that she was in fine 
In fact, despite the fatigue incidental to the hard work 
managing the affair, it was the opinion that she never sang better 


voice 


this city, She was instantly recalled and sang “Home, Sweet 
Home” 
Mr. Blumenberg’s ‘cello has charmed us before 


with rare feeling 

It charmed 
again last evening. His first number, Popper's “ Vita,’ was spler 
didly done, and the player fully deserved the enthusiastic recall 


Three little songs Sweetheart,” “Summer Lullaby” and ar 
Irish folksong, gave Miss Kaiser an opportunity to set a Wilkes 
barre audience thinking. Heretofore, it has been the general opinion 
florid work Br 


1 
touch of tenderness and pathos 





here that her forte was t she sang these three songs 





in a way that broug 





that is in them i the audience wondered after it had heard 
whether, after all, they had not placed too narrow a gauge on th 
capabilities of this gifted little lady 


The Schumanns were quite at home with Froelich’s ** Harmony 





for when it comes to that this organization has n »peer in these 
United States 

Mr. Blumenberg brought out his ‘cello again, and with his wizar 
fingers and magic bow made it sigh and sob and moan The theme 

| was Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique and there were tears in e\ 

note of it. The deep silence with which it was heard was broker 
only by the burst of applause which followed the last sad tone as 
passed away into silence so gently tl you could scarcely tell just 





when it ceased to be 


























By req t Miss Kaiser sang Bist . Gent 
Lark w r ga E.M.H f sung it 
ere before, but never was eive " such enthusiasm as last 
night Every e rang r a r i the singe seemed t 
enjoy it equa as well as the audience, so easily were the various 
liff trunsandt s taken Phis is a rare 1ality in sing oT 
most of them { you on tenterhooks by le and seeming 
paintul eff t rhe singer resp« € to an « phatic emand for 
encore by g ng The I eS R a sweet and plaintive 
ttle love song. At this point Miss Kaiser was presented with a 
handsome bouquet of roses 
In his rendering of Dunkler’s Caprice Hongroise"’ Mr. Blumen 
pportunity test his mastery of the 'celk It is 
ult to render it satisfactorily, and nly the best 
t That it was exce ntly done was made mani 
ne a ence rece € 
ast number was a post is scena of Gounod’s 
v ~deemer It was given rgan obligato by Mr 
Hungerford and ’cello obligato by Mr enberg. It was a most 
artistic interpretatior Miss Kaiser's work was exceptionally fine 
and Mr nger i deserves special credit for the skillful manner 
in which he played a most difficult part 
The last n ber, Lacome’s “ Estudiantina,"’ was most artistically 
done by the Schumanns. This closed one of the best concerts ever 
give n this city 
A PLEASING CONCERT 
4 good sized and very appreciative audience heard the concert ir 
the Concordia Hall last evening was a char ng presentation 
that of the Schumanns, of Mr. Blumenberg and of Miss Kaiser The 
Schumanns are 


always welcomed to the concert stage, and the 


t uently mentioned 






very ft nstaking and delicate work has been fre« 
nthe Leader The selections they gave last « ng have beer 
given here by the S nanns before, but they were istas en) 








able as when first heard The clut effort st evening revealed 





ce, a nice precision and good color effects. They 





a satisfactory balan 











sung the “ Estudiantina’’ with especially good style, for they had 
evidently cau > spirit of the rollicking and yet sensuously gay 
students’ melody Those who think intende or 
| any except male voices should hear the jo it 
Mr. Blumenberg is one of the most virtuosi. His 
work is always m ger lelicacy His 
bowing is supert e par ys—the romar 
tic—he stands well up, and he always gives the rarest of enjoyment 
Miss Kaiser sang the Lark Song 3ishop, that she has often 
done here and its brilliance was well « ified The sum of the 
evening's work showed again ar clearly than ever that her 
realm and her forte is decidedly the realm of rilliant and florid 
color. Runs, trills, cadenzas seem to be no object whatever. She 
revels in them and in just this work she stands eminent.— Wilkes 
barre Hveniug Leader 
The Gethsemane Choir.—The Gethsemane Choir gave 


a concert in the Gethsemane Church, Fargo, N. Dak., on 
Sunday 


‘ Elijah ” were sung 


evening, December 12, when selections from 
rhe choir consists of the followins 
Foster, Miss Florence Henderson, 
Miss Parker; altos, Mrs. 7 

Miss Belknap, Miss 
Orchard, J. E. Greene 
Orchard, R 


Whit 


Sopranos, Miss Clyde 
Mrs. Jennings, Miss Carroll 
A. Whitworth, Mrs. Thos 
Birchall; tenors, Geo. Holgate, N 
W. B Ashelman, E 
Henry, G. C Hardy. Mrs. T. A 


Charles Simmons, organist 


storey 


Hancox k: basses. (eo 
Grafton, J. P 


worth, director 


The Broad Street Conservatory of Philadelphia. —On 
Wednesday evening, December 8, the pupils of the el 
mentary department of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, No. 1331 South Broad street 


a recital in their concert hall 


Philadelphia, gave 


The program principally of instrumental 
i 


music, was exceptionally well performed by the following 


consisting 


pupils: J. West Jones, Katie Wolff, Maggie Ringale, 
Lena Berkowitz, Chary Tinkler, Ella Martin, Jenni 
Courtnell, Edna Freund, Bruce Blades, Elsie Barlow 
Anna Jenks, Anna Wolff, Estelle Lorance, Eddie Kelly, 


Helen Broderson, Clare Connor, Carrie Rash, Katie Let 
tinger 

The success of all the participants reflected great credit 
on the superior methods of instruction used in the con 
servatory and the exacting attention given to the ele 
mentary department, for which the school is justly noted 

















































































































A Lankow Pupil.—Andrew Schneider, the talented pu- 
pil of Madame Anna Lankow, sang with pronounced 
success at the Baton Club concert, under the direction of 
the celebrated organist William C. Carl. 


Max Heinrich.—Max Heinrich, of Boston, who has not 
appeared in this city for several seasons, will give a song 
recital at the New York College of Music (Alexander 
Wednesday evening, December 








Lambert director) on 
15, at 8:15 o'clock. 

Mrs. Theodore Sutro.— Mrs. Theodore Sutro is chair- 
man of the committee on membership of the Woman’s 
String Orchestra Society (Carl V. Lachmund conductor). 
She is also patroness of the Junior Ball of Columbia 
University, which will give its annual dance at Sherry’s 
this year. 


Henry Taylor Staats.—The well-known director of the 
Staats Piano School, Henry Taylor Staats, will give the 
second of a series of delightful musicales at his studio, 487 
Fifth avenue, on Saturday, December 18. He will be as- 
sisted by his brother, C. L. Staats, the renowned clarinet- 
ist, of Boston, Mass., and other well-known artists. 

Chapman’s New Songs.— wo new ‘ongs by the popu- 
lar composer William R. Chapman \.e-e sung with suc- 
cess at the private meeting of the Manuscript Society on 
last Wednesday evening. ‘“ All of a Summer Day” and 
“Singing of You” are their titles, and to the latter a ’cello 
obligato was well played by Hans Kronold. 


Dyna Beumer.— After several appearances in Brooklyn 
and New York early in January, Dyna Beumer, the dis- 
tinguished soprano, will go to Canada, and from there 
proceed to Chicago, filling numerous engagements en 
route. In February she will tour in the far West and in 
Mexico, where she has been engaged for a number of 
concerts. She will return to New York via Texas 


A Memoriai Service.—At Holy Church, 
Princeton, N. J., a memorial service in memory of Alfred 
S. Baker, late organist and choirmaster of St. James’ 
Church, New York, was held on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 11. The program included compositions by the 
deceased organist and several of his favorite anthems 
were sung. E. C. Towne and the members of his former 
St. James’ choir gave their services in token of respect for 


Trinity 


their beloved choirmaster 


Mary Mansfield.—The well-known soprano of Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, Mary Mansfield, sang in Newark, 
N. J., on December 12, at the Roseville Methodist Church 
She took the solo part in Gaul’s “Joan of Arc,” with a 
chorus under the direction of Mr. Stivers. On December 
28 she will go to Worcester. where Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ment” will be given, as the second in a series of oratorio 
concerts. Miss Mansfield recently sang at one of Mrs. 
Frank Leslie’s receptions and delighted the guests with 





her charming English song- 


Platon Brounoff.—At the first public concert of the 
Manuscript Society this season,. which will be given on 
December 15 in Chickering Hall, Plston Brounoff will 
conduct one of his own compositions. The work is a 
Symphonic Overture—" Russia "—written to commemo- 
rate the emancipation of he serfs in 1861, by the Czar, 
Alexander II. 

Mr. Brounoff is a prolific composer, and has recently 
published a neat little volume containing nine piano 
miniatures, in addition to violin and piano scores and 


two albums of songs. 


Madame Von Klenner.—An interesting musicale will be 


THE MUS 


given at the studio of Madame Von Klenner this evening. 
The program includes selections from “Manon,” by Mas- | 


senet: “Amour, Viens Aider,” *—..nson and Delilah,” by 
Saint-Saéns; the aria trom the “Pearl of Brazil,” by 


David; “Je Suis Titania,” fror’ “Mignon,” by Thomas, | 


and the “Bolero” from Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers.” 


Madame Von Klenner will be assisted by Mr. J. K. | 


Bradford, flutist, and) Miss Ethel Randall, pianist, and 
several of her talented --upils. 

Tenor Gunn Sued for Divorce.—Springfield, Ohio, 
Dec. 10.—J. Wilbur Gunn, a tenor known in this country 
and in Europe, is being sued here for divorce by his wiie, 
Bertha J. Gunn (inn formerly resided here. Of lace 
years he has strxz in New York church choirs and in Eng- 
land, where he we- + member of the Carl Rosa Opera 


sence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gunn have not been on amiable terms for | 


many years past, and among their friends this step seemed 
inevitable in the long run. 


A Montefiore Pupil.—At a concert given in Waterbury, 
Conn., Miss Jennie Walke, a well-known soprano, of 
Brooklyn, sang with immense success, as the following 
clipping will show. Miss Walke is in charge of Monte- 
fiore, and both pupil and teacher are to be congratulated: 


The principal feature of the evening’s program, however, was the 
singing of Miss Walke, the well-known soprano. To all who were 
present her singing seemed truly a wonderful exhibition of vocal 
power. Her voice is not only strong; it is clear, resonant and of un- 
usual sweetness An excellent judge of the ability of singers said 
last evening that no artist of equal ability had been heard in Water- 
bury since Klafsky and Nordica sang here at the May festival of 
music in 1896. Her first selection was the aria from Rossini’s opera 
““Semiramide."”” This gave her wide scope for exhibiting her 
powers. She shows not only great artistic talent, but the best of 
training. 

She reached the highest notes with apparent ease and with no sug- 
gestion of harshness. She responded toa hearty encore with the 
ballad, ‘The Last Rose of Summer.”’ 


Verlet of the Opera Comique, Paris.—‘‘Le Luthier de 


BAte CSU SES. 


Company. The ground named for divorce is willful ab- | right to the title of artist. His voice is at once sweet, 


| mellow and powerful. 

Horace Kinney played the accompaniments, and covered 
himself with glory, contributing largely to the evening’s 
| success, and accomplished a rather unusual feat—that of 
| playing all the accompaniments without having ever seen 
| any of the music. 


| Lotta Mills.—The celebrated Viennese composer-pian 
ist, Eduard Schutt, has dedicated his latest work to Lotta 
Mills. It is op. 55, entitled “‘Poesies,” and consists oi 
eight numbers. The titles are as follows: ‘“Jours Loin- 
| tains,” “Premiere Solitude,” “Printemps Oublie,” ‘“Ca- 

“Souvenir Valse,” 


| price Slave,” “Chagrin d’Automne,” 
| “Pensée Perdue,” “Au Ruisseau.” 

Carl Busy with Concerts.—The distinguished organ 
| ist William C. Carl has been engaged to inaugurate two 
new organs, one at London, Ont., and the other at Car- 

He is also engaged for a concert in Spring 


” 4 


| lisle, Pa. 
| field, Ohio, and for three recitals at Danville, Va. Mr 
| Carl, assisted by Miss Carl, will this week give a recep 


| tion in honor of Alexandre Guilmant, for which 800 in- 


vitations have been issued. 


Crémone,” by Jeno Hubay, a little opera, is to be given | A Lecture-Concert in Lincoln, Ill.—Prof. -Alexander 


on December 20 at the Astoria by Mr. A. M. Bagby at | 
one of his Monday morning musicales. 

Mile. Verlet created the title role of Gianina in 
Europe with great success at a concert in the Kursaal, in 
Ostend, Belgium, under the direction of the composer 
himself, who played a beautiful violin solo which occurs 
in the first act. 

The words “Le Luthier de Crémone” were taken from 
the poem of the French poet Francois Copée, and mean 
“The Lute Maker of Crémone.” The poem has been 
given with great success at the Comédie Frangaise, Paris. | 

Jeno Hubay is the director of the conservatory in | 
3udapest. He was formerly first master of the violin | 
in the Brussels Conservatory, the position now being held | 
by Ysaye. He is also a very fine violin virtuoso, and his 
compositions are charming and interesting 

Mile. Verlet will be assisted by Maurice de Vries, bari- 
ton: of the Metropolitan Opera House; Mr. Wareham, 
tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, basso, with a full orchestral 


accompaniment. 

“Le Luthier de Crémone” has been played in twenty 
of the most important theatres in Germany and has been 
received at the Royal Opera in Berlin. There is consider- 
able talk of its production in Paris and Brussels. 


most 





Charlotte Maconda in Paterson.—One of the 
brilliant of the musical events of the season in Paterson, 
N. J., was the concert given in Association Hall by the 
Orpheus Club, under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske 
The soloist of the occasion was Charlotte Maconda, the | 
charming soprano, whose exquisite voice contributed | 
greatly to the success of the evening. The audience, 
which represented the cultured element of Paterson | 
society, was most enthusiastic, and Miss Maconda was 
again and again recalled 

Here are two press comments: 


Miss Charlotte Maconda was the star of the evening. She has ap- 
peared here twice before, and last evening was accorded a hearty | 
reception. Since her last appearance she has improved her soprano 
voice until it is par excellence. Miss Maconda has a superb range of 
voice, and its vibrant sympathetic quality is particularly beautiful. 
Gifted with style, she enchains the attention, and one could listen to 
her for hours without being fatigued. Miss Maconda’s first song 
was Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Shadow Song,”’ the rendition of which drew 
from her hearers great applause. Her charming. unassuming stage 
presence prepossessed at once in her favor, and as she bowed to retire | 
a beautiful bouquet of pink roses was handedtoher. The feature 
of the evening was Miss Maconda’s interpretation of David's * Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” with flute obligato by Gustave D’Aquin. This song 
was a full revelation of her splendid training, and her delicate yet 
strong and wonderfully sweet voice seemed just adapted to the in- 
terpretatin of the joyous sentiment embedded in the lines of the 
selection.— 7he Cal/, Paterson, N. J. 





The appearance of Miss Charlotte Maconda anda string quartet 
from New York gave addit‘onal brilliancy to theconcert. Miss 
Maconda has been here before, and there is no mistaking her place 
in popular favor. Sheseems to improve in skill, and her voice is as 
flexible, as wide in the compass and as fine in quality asever. Twice 
she was encored. Meyerbeer'’s ““Shadow Song” from “ Dinorah” 
led to a recall, inresponse to which she gavea ballad by Ethelbert 
Nevin. The interpretation of Felicien David’s ‘‘Thou Brilliant 
Bird,” from “ The Pearl of Brazil,’’ with flute obligato by Gustave 
D’ Aquin, was the evening’s great feature. So enthusiastic was the 
ovation that followed this that Miss Maconda was compelled to 
repeat a part of it.—/alerson Daily Press. 

Margaret Gaylord, Victor Baillard and Horace Kin- 
mey.—-These artists, with several others, were participants 
in a most successful soirée at the home of Mrs. W. P 
Ungerer, Communipaw. Miss Margaret Gaylord, the 
soprano, demonstrated that the glowing accounts given of 
her in the past have not been exaggerated. Her voice is of 
surpassing sweetness, very powerful, and her work gives 
evidence of a thorough musical and artistic understanding. 
She is without doubt one of our best sopranos, and will 
be heard in the “ Mikado” as Yum Yum December 18, 
at the Astoria. 

Victor Baillard again showed the stuff of which he is 
made. He is a fine singer, and uses his superb baritone 
voice in such a manner as to prove beyond all doubt his 





| Genius,” 
world’s greatest musicians and poets. 


| Fantasie without ac« 


S. Thompson delivered a most interesting lecture in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of Lincoln, IIL, on 
Monday evening, November 15. The subject, “Sparks of 
was illustrated by music and poetry of the 
The lecturer was 
ably assisted by H. O. Merry, ’cellist; W. D. McAllister 


| violinist; W. R. Gilchrist, organist, and Mrs Thompson 


contralto. 


E. C. Towne, Tenor.— §. C. Towne, the popular tenor. 
will be heard during this month in “ The Messiah,” for 
which work he has been engaged by the Philharmonic 
Society, of Montreal, Canada; also in the same work wit! 
the Choral Society, of Washington, D. C., and in three 


| other works, including “King Olaf’s Christmas,” by But 


and “The Sun Worshipers,” by Goring Thomas, with 


the Mendelssohn Society, of Orange, N. J. In the latter 
works Mrs. E. C. Towne will also be heard, in the soprano 


roles. 


Anton Hegner.—Twice during the present season the 
West has been privileged in hearing the distinguished 
‘cellist, Anton Hegner, in recitals and in concert. Both 
tours have been attended with success, press and public 
alike uniting in enthusiastic praise. Appended are a few 
extracts from Minneapolis and St. Paul criticisms 


Anton Hegner, the Danish ‘cellist, is an artist, in the highest 
degree capable and skilled. His pianissimo is of an exquisite 
quality, and his execution isa fine combination f taste and grace 
and his playing is never lacking in soulfulness nor spirit. The 
same may be sa d of Mr. Hegnerasacomposer. His compositions 
of which he performed several, are delicate and refined. His 
mpaniment was a truly beautiful work 
giving free scope for sentiment of the artist as well as the excep 
tional skill of the virtuoso.— 7he Minneapolis Times 

The assisting artist was Anton Hegner, a ‘cello player of wide rep 
utation, who is a capableand interesting artist. His execution is 
admirable and careful and his interpretations are delicate and soul 
ful. He has many excellent qualities as a composer, as was shown 
by some numbers of his composition which he played. One of these 
a fantaisie without accompaniment, was especially meritorious and 
attractive.—7he Winneapol:s Journal. 

Anton Hegner is the master of the violoncello, bringing out the 
wonderful harmony of which that superb instrument is capable 
His selections iast evening not only served to show his ability asa 
solo performer, but as a composer as well, three of his six numbers 
being his own work. The first group included an Andante and a 
Canzonetta by himself, and Tarantella by Popper, the Andante being 
particularly fine. His Fantaisie for violoncello without accompani 
ment was perhaps more remarkable for the requirements of its ex 
ecution than for its harmony from a popular standpoint, but the con- 
cluding number, a Berceuse of Godard’s and a Scherzo by Von 
Gaens, was exquisite.— 7he St. Paul Pioneer Press 





The performance of Anton Hegner, the ‘cellist, added much to the 
enjoyment of the evening. His solos, three of which were of his 
own composition, were played with a discriminating expression, 
and yet with an elegant ease that made them a source of genuine 
delight. His Andante was executed with a delicate, meditative 
movement, which approached the capabilities of the violin. Severa) 
repetitions were requested by the audience and graciously granted 
by the artist.— 7he St. Paul Globe. 


Anton Hegner, a violoncellist of considerable repute, was the star 
of magnitude, and shared the general applause. Mr. Hegner played 
two groups of short pieces and a Fantaisie without acc: mpaniment. 
Of the half dozen selections, three were his own compositions. He 
impresses for ease of expression and fluency. He also responded to 
anencore.—7he Minneapolis Tribune. 

Baroness de Packh-Maurice Gould Joint Studio.— 
The Baroness de Packh desires to inform her friends 
that she proposes to make New York city her home, and 
in addition to her engagements in concert and other pr» 
fessional work, she will take a limited number of pupil- 
in vocal culture and dramatic tuition. The vocal method 
taught by Baroness de Packh develops the voice withou 
forcing it, benefits the throat and respiratory organs, an¢ 
is approved by the best medical authorities. This metho? 
enables the vocalist to use the voice to advantage und: 
the most unfavorable physical conditions, and it has the 
effect to restore broken voices to the original strength and 
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power. Besides vocal culture, the Baroness will make a 
specialty of the study of German Lieder, French chansons 
and English songs; also of stage deportment and dra- 
matic expression. 

Maurice Gould instructs pupils in repertory and general 
music. He will coach them for grand or light opera, 
concerts and drawing room entertainments, in English, 
German, French and Italian, including the music dramas 
of Richard Wagner, which he has studied with all the 
leading artists at the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
the personal supervision of the great Wagnerian con- 
ductor Anton Seidl. The experience of Mr. Gould as 
assistant to this great leader at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and as musical director in the Tavary, Conried, 
Duff and other opera companies is of special importance 
in this undertaking. A prominent feature of the vocal 
studio will be the establishment of monthly musicales, in 
which all pupils will have an opportunity to appear be- 
fore selected audiences and critics before public appear- 
ances, for which due preparation will be given. If so 
desired, qualified pupils will have stage engagements se- 
cured for them. Careful attention will be given to begin- 
ners, as well as to advanced pupils. Voice trial free. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Two novelties will 
mark the concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Thursday evening, December 16, the symphonic poem 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” by Richard Strauss, which has 
aroused so much heated discussion, and the concerto for 
violin by Strube, one of the first violins of the orchestra. 
Mr. Kneisel will be the soloist. In memory of Beethoven, 
who was born December 16, 1770, the program will open 
with the great symphony No. 5 in C minor. The other 
orchestral numbers will be Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” and Auber’s overture “Carlo Broschi.” 


McKinley on the Nordica Tour.—The eminent tenor 
J. H. McKinley has been meeting with a series of suc- 
cesses on the Nordica tour. At a Denver concert he was 
recalled six times after his first solo. He was equally well 
received in St. Joseph, Mo., as may be seen from the ap 
pended notices: 

Of all those who assisted Madame Nordica Mr. J. H. McKirley 
was the favorite of the audience. Mr. McKinley is a fine, clear 
tenor, and from his first selection “Lend Me Your Aid,”’ by Gou- 
nod, he was liked by his hearers. The audience applauded him 
e back every time to sing more 





vociferously, and made him 
iences was most flattering to Mr 





Such appreciation by Denver 1 
McKinley.— Denver Datly News, December 7 


followed, and he created a 
of 


Mr. J. Henry McKinley, the tenor, 
He sang ““Lend Me Your Aid,” from the “Queen 





voice was ringing and clear 


and in his higher register ‘ 
back.—Denver Republican 





as a beil. He was vehemently « 


December 7 


a tremendous encore at the 





Mr. McKinley, the tenor, was given 
onclusion of his first number. He was heard to mu 
est of all in the en- 


h better ad- 


} 


vantage in Granier’s ‘‘ Hosanna,” and perhaps 
Denver Times 





ore to which he responded 
Mr. McKinley, the tenor, has been making rapid strides during 


the past two years.— Denver Republican 


Mr. McKinley, the tenor, won rapturous applause. He ranks 
among the leading concert and oratario singers of the land, and is 
proving one of the strong features of the Nordica concerts this 
season. The press notices received by him are among the most flat 
tering ever accorded to any artist.—5S/. Joseph (Mo.) Daily News 


Madame Nordiva received the lion's share of the applause, but Mr 
McKinley, the tenor, who appeared before a St. Joseph audience for 
the first time, was also enthusiastically received.—S?/. Joseph (Mo 
Herald 

Hanchett.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett is continually en 
larging the scope of his public educational work in music 
The Brooklyn Institute has recognized the value of his 
recitals of piano masterworks by placing the course, 
(which is to begin on January 11) on the list of lectures 
open to every member of the department of music. This 
will insure a greatly increased audience for these scholarly 
studies, which have been repeatedly commended Dr 
Hanchett has also filled so many dates in this immediate 
vicinity as to prevent his undertaking any extended tour 
before the middle of March. 

He gave a concert to open a new organ in the Church 
of Christ, Scientist, on Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, November 30, in which he was assisted 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Miss Eva Hawkes, Charles 
Stuart Phillips and J. H. Grotecloss, Jr. The concert 
was private and was greatly enjoyed and appreciated by 
the select audience in attendance. 

Another occasion in which Dr. Hanchett recently ex- 
hibited his skill as a pianist was at a concert given by the 
Men’s Association of the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn. Engagements for recitals by Dr. Hanchett 
have recently been booked at Vassar College and in 
Hartford, Conn. Mrs. M. Bleecker-Doran is acting as 
manager for Dr. Hanchett’s recitals and Beethoven read- 
ings and is expecting to extend their fame and usefulness 
into the provinces. 


Burmeister.—Richard Rurmeister has been engaged to } 


give a recital at the De Pauw University, in Greencastle, 
Ind., on. December 15. On the same evning his piano 
concerto in D minor will be played in Detroit by Miss 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Anna Majer and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. On 
December 17 and 18 Mr. Burmeister will be the soloist at 
the third symphony concert in Cincinnati, F. Van der 
Stucken, conductor. 


Another Hole Pupil. — W. F. Hooley, a pupil of J 


Eldon Hole, is singing the part of Father O’Flynn in the 


Irish opera ““ Shamus O’Brien,” at the Star Theatre. Mr. 
Hooley has a true bass voice of extended range 


Dyna Beumer.—At a musicale given at the home of 
Mrs. De Forest in Washington square on last Thursday 
evening Mme. Dyna Beumer and J. Pizarrello, pianist, 
were the soloists. Both artists were enthusiastically 


received. 





Richard Connell.—A concert was given at the New 
York College of Music Hall on Saturday, December 11, 
by Richard Connell, a pupil of Mme. Wizag Micolesco 
Mr. Connell was heard in the aria “Simon Boccanegra,” 
by Verdi, and in the aria from “Queen of Sheba,” by 
Gounod. 


Powers -Mannes’ Wednesday Mornings.—Francis 
Fischer Powers and David Mannes have issued invita- 
tions to 1,000 of their friends for the five Wednesday 
morning musicales, the dates of which are December 15 
December 29, January 12, January 26 and February gy, at 
11 o'clock, Carnegie Lyceum. At these musicales some 
of the finest soloists available will be heard 


Kate Stella Burr Busy.—Miss Burr, who has been 
the pianist for the “Mikado” rehearsals, to be given next 
Saturday evening, December 18, at the Astoria (Edward 
Lyons conductor) has been engaged for the performance 
also. She is also busy with repertory rehearsal, many 
artists, especially in oratorio, coming to her, her uptown 
church and many pupils. 


J. K. Weaver.—An interesting organ recital was re 
cently given in the First Congregational Church at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., by J. K. Weaver, assisted by the quartet choir 
of the church. The French school of organ composition 
was represented on the program by Guilmant, Dubois and 
Baptiste, and several American works were also greatly 
enjoyed 

Margaret Gaylord, Soprano.—As Miss Gaylord appears 
soon in the Astoria ‘* Mkado,” this is of interest 

Miss Gaylord, who took the part of Laura, won a popular triumph 
She has a very agreeable voice, sings well, and acts with a degree of 
a taking style rarely found in an amateur débutante 


ease and with 
l ‘When the Song Is 


Her rendering of the tuneful and brilliant solo 
Sweetly Sounding " was rapturously encored.—7orento Mail 

As Falka, Miss Gaylord showed herself not only a charming 
singer, but a versatile actress. She played her part, especially 
where she appeared in hussar uniform, with a sprightliuess and 
verve that were quite bewitching. Her singing was one of the 
strong points of the performance, and again and again was she re- 
cailed.— The Empire 

Miss Gaylord made a pronounced success in a Jersey 


City concert last week. with Victor Baillard, the baritone. 

The Charity + Cinderella.'’—The amateur performance: 
of * Cinderella,” announced for the Christmas week at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will not be given until Janu 
ary Che first performance will take place on Saturday 
January 8, and will be continued until Friday, January 14 
The postponement is on account of the time necessary to 
equip and rehearse the 2,000 ladies and gentlemen who 
have volunteered to take part in the chorus, dances 
marches, and in the classic tableaux and elaborate stag« 
pictures 

The production will be strictly an amateur one, and the 
proceeds will be given to the Seton Hospital for Con 
sumptives, the St. John’s Day Nursery and the St. Ann’s 
Maternity Hospital 

Mrs. Agnes B. Barnes is the directress, and John D 
Crimmins the treasurer 
West Forty-second street, and volunteers are registered 


and rehearsals held at the Metropolitan Opera House | 


every afternoon from 3:30, and evenings from 7:30 to 10 
o'clock. Uptown residents meet at Brady’s Hall, 135 West | 
125th street at the same hours 

To every volunteer there is given free tuition in danc- 
Many choral societies have 


ing, singing and elocution 
offered their services, and unless all signs fail the “ Cin- | 
derella” charity will be a success that New York will 
pleasantly remember. 


Dora Valesca Becker.— At the first and last concerts 
of the Norwich Festival Dora V. Becker played with tre- 
mendous success the following selections: ‘Rondo Ca- 
priccioso,” by Saint-Saéns; Romanza, by Svendsen; an | 
“Adagio” and “Perpetual Motion,” by Ries, and “Hunga- 
rian Airs,” by Ernst. Miss Becker was also one of the 
soloists at the Binghamton Choral Club concert on 
Tuesday, December 7, and her numbers won her enthusi- 


We append 


astic applause and several flattering notices. 
the following: 

Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the violinist, was received with much 
enthusiasm, and to say that she is a thoroughly accomplished mas- 
ter of her instrument is but paying a mild tribute to the splendor of 
her atr. She was heard in “Rondon Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saens, 
selections from Bohm and Wieniawski, also in encore selec- 


and 


The executive offices are at 109 | 
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tions, and students of the violin were delighted with her excellent 
technic.—Binghamton Evening Herald, Wednesday, December 8 


Miss Becker, who followed the tenor in a violin solo, “Rond 
Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saens, thrilled her auditors with some of the 
finest work on her favorite instrument that has been heard in this 
city in many years. When the flow of the melody had ceased and 
equilibrium there was a persistent 


the hearers had recovered their 
demand for more of the same sweet music. The artist, who is very 
young and unassuming, graciously responded to the encores which 
| had been so worthily won. Later in the program she was heard 
again in Bohm’s “Cavatine” and Wieniawski’s “Mazourka,” bot! 
of which selections were beautifully executed. —The Binghamton 


Leader, Wednesday, December 8. 

Lewis Williams.— This artist has been engaged to 
sing with the Kansas City Oratorio Society in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Walpurgis Night” while en tour with Nordica 
who will sing the Rossini “Inflammatus’ at the same 


concert. Followng are some recent press notices 
| Mr. Williams, the baritone, has a grand voice This gentleman 
was warmly applauded after each of his numbers and was compelled 


to respond to encores before the audience would quiet. He was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The final number, the trio from “‘Faust,” sung 
by Madame Nordica, Messrs. McKinley and Williams, was a fit 
ting close for so grand an entertainment.—St. Joseph, Mo., Daily 
News 

Mr. Williams, the baritone, was enthusiastically encored after his 
aria from “Pagliacci.” He made a most favorable impression.— 
Daily Herald, St. Joseph, M 


Frances Miller in Demand.—\iss Miller sang Thurs 
at the Eighteenth Street M 


day evening last at a concert 
E. Church these numbers 


Song of Love Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Blossoms Cover 
'wilight Calm Alexander von Fielitz 
Rest Thy Orb 


To-morrow Thursday) evening she sings with the 


Montclair Vocal Society (C. W. Parker's) the Forty 
second Psalm by Mendelssohn and Bartlett’s “Love's 
Rhapsody.” She sang recently in Goshen, N. Y., where 


the following was written of her appearance there: 
Miss Miller, always so attractive and interesting 
nce had ever heard 


The singing of 


was so mu yetter than anything a Goshen audie 
that an encore to “ Jerusalem was demanded with so much 


enthusiasm, she yuldn’t resist it,although it was asking consider 





gth of time she held a high B during the first 





hat ought to be asked of any singer in one even 


ypearance on any stage is most graceful and 





She captivates an audience immed 





iately by her 
winning manner.—Correspondent Middletown Daily Pre 


Binghamton Choral Ciub.—Said the Leader of the 


6th of this month 


Assisted by Mme. Eleanore Meredit the well-known soprance 
who appeared here last season under the auspices of the club, Miss 
Dora Valesca Becker olinist, and W. Theodore Van Yorx, tenor 
the club last night equaled ar even surpassed its former suc 
cesses 

Madame Meredith's appearance at the er was wel 
comed enthusiasticall * * * She is so well known here that little 
need be said of her singing, excey a eis as clear and bell 

ke as ever Her notes, whether higt r low, were always distinct 
and were given with that easy flowing manner so much to be 
lesired 

Mr. Van Yorx sang the “ Prize Song Wagner's “ Meister 
singer,’’ for the sec nd number His voice is a rich tenor, which 
lacking a little in volume, makes up in the fine expressicn which he 
gives his solos. He seems to exter into the spirit of the songs and 
make them his own. He answered an encore with “ Songs of 
Araby,” by Clay. Mr. Van Yorx's other selections were, “ Mona 


by Adams; “ She Is So Innocent,” by Lecocq, and “ Madrigal,”’ by 
Harris. Thelatter was excellently given, the quick, lowing move 


ment being present in a decidedly pleasing manner. Mr. Van 





Yorx did not answerto the recalls which were heartily given hiim 
on his second and third appearances 

The program was concluded by Hiller’s “Song of Victory,"’ sung 
by Madame Meredith and theclub. This is a splendid choral piece 
and received a notable rendition last evening. Madame Meredith's 
st order, while the work of the chorus under 





a 





solos were of the f 


Conductor Hoerrner was worthy of great commendation The 
Choral Club’s third season has opened well, and promises to com 


pare favorably with those of previous years 


Clementine De Vere.—An announcement which will 
be welcomed by all lovers of good singing is that Mme 
Clementine De Vere has been engaged by the Oratorio 
Society of New York to sing “The Messiah’ on Decem 
ber 29 and 30. This will be her first appearance here this 
season. The most emphatic success has been hers 


| throughout her extended tour of the country, and flatter 


ing notices have everywhere marked her appearances 
The following are some of her more recent criticisms: 

Mme. Clementine De Vere is an artist of great merit. She pos 
sesses a soprano of great power and beauty, a voice of great flexi 
bility and brilliancy, and her method is of the best. The “Pearl of 
Brazil” displayed her great powers of execution to a marked degree 
while in the favorite “Fors e Lui,” from “Traviata,” her great power 
of expression was made evident. Her response to encores was gen 
erous.—Daily Press, Portland, Me., December 6, 1897 

Madame De Vere made a strong impression by her charming voice 
and skillful method, and her contributions to the program were re 
ceived with great favor and enjoyment.—Bangor Daily Whig and 


Courier, November 30, 1807 


From Madame De Vere it was evident the audience expected muct 
and were more than satisfied with her first appearance As she 
cordial greetings of her listen 


came forward on the stage amid the 
Maine audience 


ers, one could see the same singer who favored a 
some years ago. The only difference from that memorable occa 
sion was the costume, but the same natural simplicity seasoned with 
just enough of that “Frenchy” manner, and the same appealing force 


in the singing of melodies coupled with a like dazzling brilliancy 
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of technic that distinguished the singer. Yet there was added to 
this memory of her Maine appearance a peculiar delight in list- 
ening, a confidence in her achievement that was not felt before. 
The sad thing about the average prima donna is that after she has 
had experience, the self control required for a fine effect and all 
that, alas, the bloom of the voice is gone. Madame De Vere is a 
brilliant exception to this, and if signs of Tuesday evening did 
not fail she will have many years before her in the ful! bloom of 
her power as a singer.—Evening Journal, Lewiston, Me., December 
1, 1897. 

Madame De Vere, the operatic star, was naturally the centre of 
interest. She has an exquisite voice, pure and of great compass, 
and her execution is wonderful. A petite figure, copper hair and 
brown eyes, a certain indescribable Frenchiness of manner and a 
strong dramatic intelligence make up a fascinating personality which 
belongs by right in the leading roles of the famous operas.—People 
and Patriot, Concord, N. H., December 3, 1897. 


The feature of Madame De Vere’s singing is the universality of | 


its impressive power; it reaches alike the somewhat metronomie 
heart of the musician and that more accessible organ of the music 
lover. And why not? Why should not the musician as well as the 
amateur relax that rigorous intellectual grasp of himself, inhale 
deeply that mere sensuous enjoyment of beautiful tones that are 
beautiful by themselves and in themselves? This is the question 
Madame De Vere seems to have asked herself and has answered 
perhaps not as our Puritan forefathers would have done. Madame 
De Vere pushes this tone worship to the very limit, lingering over 
a tone here and another there, and languorously drawing out a pass- 
ing phrase as her unfailing instinct of euphony suggests. Only once 
did she appear to go too far on Tuesday evening and that was in the 
first half of the “Bird Song,” losing her sense of rhythm in her 
veritable passion, almost genius for rare and beautiful tonalities. 
But like a nightingale dipping in the stream, she shook off this al- 
most dominating senuousness, showering over her listeners liquid 
pearls in runs and high notes. She was recalled on both her ap- 
pearances, enthusiastically the first time and almost imperatively on 
the second occasion, which she graciously gave a double encore.— 
The Journal, Lewiston, Me. 


Lillian Butz .—The following clipping is taken from the 
Dayton (Ohio) 7zmes : 

When an American artist can command the applause of the Eu- 
ropean cognoscenti she can rest assured of American approval, and 
spend many weeks in luxurious anticipation of the bravos and 
flowers to be showered upon her on her return. Just entering 
America this deligh tful prospect is before Lillian Butz. THE MUsI- 
CAL COURIER, of New York, appears this week with a handsome 
full page portrait of Lillian Butz, and an article descriptive of re- 
cent European triumphs, which would make glad the heart of any 
artist singer. 


De Pasquali.—At a performance of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” in Chicago Signor de Pasquali scored another suc- 
cess. The following is a press comment: 

Fortunately the performance at the Great Northern makes up in 
its presentation of “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ almost all that it lacks 
in “ The Pirates of Penzance.” 

This is largely due to the presence in the cast of the neat and 
natty De Pasquali, who sings with a passionate fervor and intensity 
that is irresistible, even though he utters his fervors in Italian, 
while the rest of the company sustain him in rather frigid English. 

Pasquali has the voice, the temperament and the instinctive elo- | 
quence of face and gesture that is the heritage of his race. Indeed, 
his performance seemed to be imbued with something of that 
passion of sincerity and earnestness which inspired the writ- 
ing of the opera itself, and which is a reflection of the new life that 
is now manifesting itself in all branches of the Italian art to-day.— 
Chicago Fournal. 


Howard Forrer Peirce. 
cital given recently by the talented pianist Howard Forrer 
Peirce is taken from the Staats-Zeitung: 

An atternoon concert is a concert for women, and only for those 
women who are satisfied to see and hear, with no wish to exhibit 
their fine feathers. Of course there are not many of that kind, so 
yesterday the little chamber music hall in Carnegie Hall was scarcely 
half filled. But those present had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with a very promising native talent. 

Mr. Peirce is a young pianist who evidently takes his art seriously. 
His appearance even is distinguished by a freedom from the allure- | 
ments of would-be popular virtuosi. No flowing locks, no dazzling 
elegance, no smile of conscions power, seek to win for him popular | 
favor. A hasty bow, and then the outer world is as lost to him from 
the first to the last note. But one must imagine the notes, because 
Mr. Peirce plays his whole program, including Handel, Brahms, | 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt, by heart. These names merely show 
that the concert given is matured in the high classic school, and 





| ther Gail Allen, basso: 


although he included some of the better class of salon music in his 
program, that can be excused as a concession to the taste of his 
hearers. We could, however, have gladly dispensed with the 
Oriental Fantasy, “Islamey,,’ of Balakireff. This dry, empty 
virtuoso piece was entirely unnecessary after the C sharp minor 
Nocturne of Chopin and the E major Polonaise of Liszt, to attest the 
high grade of his technic. 

Even in the first number, the Aria and Variations of Handel, was 
the firm yet soft touch, the warm tone, the unstudied grace of his 
playing, pieasingly noticeable. His Brahms, and particularly his 
Beethoven playing, need more depth. That the splendidly per- 
formed Nocturne and Herculean Polonaise did not fail of their ac- 
customed effect, goes without saying. But the connoisseur will have 
been most satisfied with ‘the beautifully and poetically played pre- 
ludes of Chopin, from op. 24. Mr. Peirce should be satisfied with 
this, his first—indeed, only moral—success on the New York con- 
cert stage. A more remunerative one will doubtless be forthcom- 
ing as soon as the general public is aware of him. 


Mansfield and Sawyer at Rutgers Church.—At the 
| second musical service given at Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, Seventy-third street and Boulevard, a week ago, 
this program was given: 


i iichochuuambn etehircverchobedesveceesctessteerend Handel 
Hymn, Anthem, Now the Day is Over................. FP. W. Riesberg 
| Quartet, How Lovely Upon the Mountains...... C. Whitney Coombs 
Anthem—Duet, Over the Stars..........c0ccsecececcceeevees Franz Abt 
i I stn wun piranonistensledbines docs vedcenvensceute Batiste 


The duet sung by Miss Mansfield and Mrs. Sawyer 
was particularly commented upon. These are the mem- 
bers of the choir: Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, alto; Lloyd Rand, tenor; Lu- 
F. W. Riesberg, organist-director 
The Rutgers Quartet went to the Roseville Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., to participate in the special mu- 
sical service last Sunday evening. 


The Florence Buckingham Joyce Trio.—This well- 
known trio played for the Professional Woman's League 
on November 22 with great success, giving the andante 
from the trio in F major by Bargeil with fine expression 
and finish. At the meeting of Sorosis, held in the Astor 
Gallery at the Astoria on December 6, the Joyce Trio 
played two numbers,” Asa’s Death,” from the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, by Grieg, and Hungarian Dance No. 6, by Brahms. 
Miss Janet Allen, the violinist, played “Le Cygne,” by 
Saint-Saéns, and Mazurka No. 1, by Wieniawski. 


The music was furnished by the Florence Buckingham Joyce Trio— | 


It is not yeta 
Mrs. Joyce is the 


so called because it was organized by Mrs. Joyce. 
year old, but already finds its time fully occupied. 


| pianist ; Miss Janet Allen, violinist, and Miss Agnes Mathilde Dress- 


ler, violoncellist. The trio gave “‘Asa’s Death,” by Grieg, and 
Hungarian Dance No. 6, by Brahms, and the violinist, Miss Allen, 
played Le Cygne, by Saint-Sdens, and a mazurka by Wieniawski 
—New York Tribune, December 7. 

The trio will also play for the National Society of New 
England Women on December 30 at the Astoria. Miss 
Janet Allen, the violinist of the trio, will play at Miss 
Helen Niebuhr’s recital, December 15, at the Waldorf, 
accompanied by Florence Buckingham Joyce. 


Anna Burch.—Mrs. Burch has been engaged for 
another song recital at Barnard College on December 17. 
Her appearances at this college have been so numerous 


| that this last engagement proves to what an extent she 


has endeared herself to the students. She will be as- 


sisted by Graham Reed, baritone. 


New York Ladies’ Trio.—This popular organization 
will play in Detroit, Ann Arbor and Toledo during the 
holidays. 


NEISEL QUARTET AND JOSEFFY.—The op- 


portunity to hear Joseffy under such favorable 
conditions ought to attract, and no doubt will, one 
of the largest audiences of the season to Mendelssohn | 
Hall, Friday evening. He will play the Beethoven | 
Sonata, A flat major, op. 69, for piano and violoncello, | 
andinthe Schumann quintet, op. 44, for piano and 
strings. The opening number of the program will | 
be the — op. 22, by Tschaikowsky. 





Second Cuneor of the Seidl Society. 


F anything could have been more successful than the 
first concert of the Seidl Society it was the second 
one which occurred at the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening. The house was crowded, and moreover it was 
substantially filled, as outside of the interest of Seidl and 
his beautiful selections, and Madame Rivé-King, who has 
a large following of admirers in Brooklyn, a composition 
was given by August Walther, a local man in whose work 
there was much interest and curiosity manifested. 

The work, which is rather a suite than a symphony, is 
based upon the wooing and wedding of Hiawatha and in 
much is interestingly close to the familiar poem of the 
immortal Longfellow. The calls of Minnehaha and the 
instrumentation thereof was fascinating and dainty. There 
is little doubt that the weight and worth of the entire work 
lie in the first two movements, which show the possibili- 
ties which are within Walther. As upon the public presen- 
tation of every work for the first time its possibilities and 
its weaknesses are revealed to the composer as well as to 
the critic, after the suite will have undergone a little prun 
ing here and there Walther will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his work may stand side by side with other 
works of merit wherein the inspiration has come from the 
less lofty or, rather, more barbarous side of life 

In the wedding march Walther has touched upon the 
bizarre in the Indian life without making it obnoxious. 
He was closer to the possibility of utilizing the actually 


original or perhaps aboriginal music in the last movement, 
which he refrained from doing. The one question arises 
|—was he right in holding off the realism which might 
have lent it more interest and more truth in detail? 
Mr. Walther received a hearty reception from the audi 
ence which appreciated the situation that he 
fortunate enough to have had his work produced under 


had been 


such brilliant auspices as those of that night 

Mrs. King played the D minor Rubinstein concerto with 
a dazzling purity clarity and virility of technic and an in 
terpretation that left no room for doubt as to the authen 
ticity of her presentation. Mrs 
sic students, because as an interpieter she is an honest one 


King is valuable to mu 


and has the technic for any emergency $y request the 
encore she gave was her own arrangement of Strauss’ 
“Wiener Bon-Bons.” 

The orchestral numbers were given with all the sym 
pathy that Seidl brings out of his men; in one word, Seidl 
and his orchestra are more than welcome in Brooklyn 
and no opportunity is lost to make this manifest 

The next concert will occur when Dyna 
3eumer will sing a return engagement and Paul Tidden 
will play the second MacDowell concerto 


Mme. Beumer’s numbers will be: 


January 6, 


Monsigny 
Acqua 


Air de la Belle Arsene............. 
EOE NOR, CHDGD soc cesevecdcoecacdctpocscanzeseceooses Dell 
(Dedicated to Dyna Be imer 


A selection of Howard Brockway’s will also appear on 
the program. 


Emily B. Allen.—Miss Emily B. Allen, a talented pupil 
of Clara A. Korn, has established herself as a teacher of 
violin in Jersey City. She has a large class of pupils 

Alpha Male Quartet.—At a concert given by the Char- 
ter Oak Lodge at the Masonic Temple on Thursday 
evening, December 9, the Alpha Male Quartet scored a 
success. 


Madame Rio.—Madame Rio sang with great success at 
the Thursday Morning Club, at Scranton, Pa. on De- 
cember 2. By special request Madame Rio will sing the 
aria “Le Perle du Bresil,” with flute obligato, at the 


| concert of the Bloomfield Madrigal Society, to-night. 
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DRAMA AND LITERATURE. i 














HAT curious society of fanatics, known as the A. P. A., has entereda 

protest against the nomination of Mr. McKenna to succeed Justice Field 

as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. The objection to Mr. McKenna 

is that he is a Roman Catholic—that he is, in other words, a member of the 

oldest (save one) form of that religion which is supposed to be the religion 
of the country. 

Were there any union here between Church and State—had the Supreme 
Court any influence on church affairs—we might understand the bitterness of 
the Baptists and Methodists who make up the A. P. A. We might under- 
stand, though we could not approve. : 

But the Supreme Court has nothing to do with the schisms between the 
various sects and factions of the Christian. It was the intention of the 
Constitution that the State should be entirely apart from all matters of 
religion—Christian or Mohammedan, Buddhist or Jewish. The A. P. A. is 
un-American and un-constitutional. It is the mouthpiece of race prejudice 
and religious fanaticism. If the Senate yields to this clamor it should be 
held to-.a strict account. 


HE attack upon the Theatrical Trust is becoming noisy. Bricks are being 

thrown, wigs are being pulled and—from the thick of the tumult comes 

the pathetic wail of Francis Wilson: ‘‘We are in the hands of the enemy; 
God help us!” It is pitiful; it is pitiable. : 

But the Theatrical Trust says never a word. It lets the other fellows do 
the talking. And this is quite right. There’s nothing gained by talking 
when you hold all the cards and the chips are simply running your way. 
That is the other fellow’s time for looking blue, and banging the table with 
an empty fist and crying ‘‘God help us!” 

The Theatrical Trust is all right. The public is withit. The public 
approves its methods of bossing theatres, and bossing also those minor chat- 
tels of the theatres—the players. 

It was Barnum’s theory that the public liked to be gulled, and indeed the 
theory is asold as Juvenal—-si vult dicipi, dicipiatur—but the public of our day 
evidently prefers that the gulling shall be done by calm and successful trusts, 
instead of agitated gentlemen, who moan: ‘‘ God help us!” 

The trust makes its money out of the public; if the public is satisfied— 
well, why not? 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


ENRI ROCHEFORT was married for the third time the other day. He 
is sixty-six years of age and does not look half of it. He attributes 
the secret of his youth to abstinence from tobacco and alcohol. His last 
wife, Marguerite Bervoort, is his niece. She is a young, charming girl who 
was the faithful companion of his exile in London. Nobody knew that he 
had a second wife until the announcement of the divorce revealed the fact. 
His first wife, however, played a certain part in his history. After the 
fall of the Commune, when Rochefort was in jail at La Rochelle, she was 
stricken down with mortal sickness and left that town for a convent in Paris. 
There, as her end approached, she expressed a wish to be married with 
religious ceremonies to the man to whom she had borne several children. It 
was a very ticklish matter, first of all for the Government, which would have 
had to let the Red Marquis out of jail and goto Versailles, and in the next 
place for the Red Marquis himself, as before he could take part in a religious 
marriage he had to fulfil two conditions, confession and profession. At any 
tate the wish of the dying woman was regarded and Rochefort was sent to 
Paris. The confession and profession formed a farce. When the Bishop of 
Versailles suggested to the atheist the necessity of confession, he confessed 
that he was perfectly ignorant of all religious matters, and consequently he 
could not state into what sins against religion he may have happened to have 


fallen. The clergy were satisfied with this declaration. Then there came 
the profession. Rochefort had to sign a paper which was given to him by 
an abbé. When he had read it he understood that thesame thing had once 


been proposed to Clovis. ‘‘Bow thy head, pray to what you burned, and 
burn what you prayed to.” He gave the paper back and there the matter 
ended. 


But his troubles were not ended thereby, for when he went to the religious 
ceremony he found there two elegantly,dressed legitimist gentlemen who, in 
the name of the principles of Legitimacy, claimed to be present, as the name 
of Rochefort Lugay was one of the first of the royal families in France. Roche 
fort said he never used his title; he would not allow anyone to be more 
punctilious than he was himself; besides, he was a republican and a democrat, 
and therefore he requested the two gentlemen not to bother him any more. 

That, however, he has made use of his title on the present occasion can 
be asserted, for the official who solemnized this last marriage put the question 
in these words: ‘‘ Monsieur de Rochefort Lugay, will you take Mademoiselle 
Bervoort to wife ?”’ Now as Rochefort answered ‘‘I will” he confessed to 
his title. 

The wedding dinner took place in the house of that pre-historic melo- 
dramatist d’Ennery, whose successes began in the thirties. The two men 
have been long friends, for the story is told that d’Ennery owes his promotion 
in the Legion of Honor to Rochefort. The latter said one day to one of the 
Ministers: ‘‘Say to M. Faure that I'll promise not to attack him for twelve 
months if he’ll make d’Ennery commander.” D’Ennery was very soon after 
promoted to the rank of commander and Rochefort kept his promise. It 
must have been a pretty hard task for the author of the leading article in the 
Intransigeant to hold his hand so long. 





THE PARCELLING OF CHINA. 


HERE seems to be little doubt that China is to be parcelled out among 

the powers. Had it not been for the blindness of Mr. Gladstone Eng- 

land might well have set up her rule in China as she did in India. Now it 

seems probable that the greater part of the spoil of the Celestial Empire will 
go to-Russia and Germany. 

In the interest of civilization this is to be regretted. 

Germany's action in the matter is very important. That Germany should 
have joined a little Chinese territory is of no great moment, but that she has 
begun to imitate England’s method of territorial expansion is decidedly note- 
worthy. 

England's method is this: First, send a missionary to people alien in 
thought and religion; second, send such a bigot of a missionary that he is 
certain to get himself killed; third, as soon as he is killed demand redress— 
and seize land and land and more land. 

The plan has worked admirably for England, and in German hands it 
seems equally successful. 

Germany should send a missionary to the ‘‘ French niggers” of Hayti. 

The United States has sent out many missionaries to foreign lands, and 
has succeeded in getting them killed, but the United States Government is 
not an acre of land the richer for it. 

The beauty of England lies in its magnificently organized government ; 
the strength of Germany and of Russia lies in their perfect beaurocracy. The 
danger of the United States is in the looseness of the Government, the helter- 
skelter inefficiency of the diplomatic service, the lack of trained secret 
foreign agents. Now that we have a policy of land-grabbing ourselves—be 
it no more than Hawaii—it might not be a bad plan to follow in the footsteps 
of Germany. At present we are hopelessly ontclassed in the ‘‘ International 
Catch-as-Catch-Can.” 























AST week Fleming, the artist, went to and fro on Broadway from Long- 

acre Square to Madison Square, and here you have the record of his 
journey. The drawings speak for themselves. There is nothing I need say 
about these familiar* figures of the 
theatre world; and it is interesting 
—is it not ?—to see them as a clair- 
voyant observer sees them going to 
and fro on Broadway. 

Well, here they are. 


ON THE RIALTO" 
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The Christmas World appeared 
last Sunday. It was a parti-colored 
giant. 

Mixed up with a deal of rubbish 
there were a number of notable 
articles. Clement Scott, for instance, 
summed up the drama of the dying 






-E-J-Henley -“Iim so hoarse, year. He was billed as ‘The 
Ty I can scarcely Greatest 
Speak.” Critic in 


the World,” 
and even if that referred to the Wor/d newspaper it 
was still false and silly, for an article by George 
Moore appeared in an adjoining column. Exaggera- 
tion of this sort is bound to harm a newspaper in the 


end. 
* 
7 * 


However, let us see what the inClement Scott 


has to say: 

Dramas for the year 1897 have, in England, been singu- 
larly dull and uneventful. But I seem to sniff a storm of 
reaction, and the theatrical barometer points to a tempest Praressronan 
ahead. Beauty 

I, who have watched plays and players in London for 
thirty-seven years, may be 
allowed, perhaps, to be a little 
weatherwise. The public voice 
intends to assert itself, and the 
sooner actor-managers, specu- 
lators, syndicates and the possessors of swollen heads un- 
derstand it the better for all of them. 

About the year 1865 I was one of the first fighters in the 
reaction that has become historical. The stage was then, 
as now, in a debilitated, unstrung and flabby condition. 
Such famous old managers and actors as Benjamin Web- 
ster, Buckstone, Chatterton and their drowsy down-at-the- 
heel companions were getting old and wornout. They 
kept back talent, discouraged youth, and were obstinately 
conservative. They hated free trade, boycotted every 
critic who dared to express an honest opinion and who be- 
lieved that good art could evercome from America, France, 
Italy or Germany. 

The public voice hurled them from their seats. What 
happened? Youth and talent asserted themselves. Marie 
Wilton, Lady Bancroft and 
Henry James Byron, the 
dramatist, took a band-box 
of atheatre. They brought Pe fa 
up to London young and unknown actors, such as Ban- > 
croft and Hare, and the old fossils went to the wail. 

We are on the eve of something very like the same 
kind of a revolution. Once more the public voice is as- 
serting itself in trumpet tones. It will not have plays it 
does not want. It protests against the impertinences of 
actors and managers who misunderstand its position. 
It does not intend to be dictated to by any Mr. Swollen 
Head or by satellites or sycophantic paragraphists. 
True to its principle of free trade, each outlying district 
in this gigantic London is building a theatre of its own; 
encouraging performances it likes, while the West End 
or Central managers are scratching their heads, losing 
their money, and wondering what to do next. 
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And the remedy ? 

Mr. Scott believes that the fault lies with the 
bumptious actor-manager. He writes: 

The ‘emedy is very simple. The swollen-head actor- 
managers will have to give up playing Hamlets, Romeos 
and fascinating darlings in romances when they ought 
to be devoting their talent to caricature. They will have to give up this fulsome, 
idiotic coquetting with society. They will find it does not pay to leave dated stalls 
and boxes at street doors of millionaires. They pride thonioaives on attracting an 
aristocratic audience, not one-tenth of which has paid one farthing for the entertain- 
ment. They will have to give up their impertinent, over-the-footlight speeches dictat- 
ing to the public as to the entertainment they ought to like, declaring, with ridiculous 
assurance, that the play, which is a downright failure, is considered by them very 
good, therefore the poor, patient public ought to like it. They will have to learn that 





ocrity of the mind. It were useless to botanize 


they are the servants, not the masters, of the public. Actresses of past popularity and 
influence will have to be warned that the time comes when the matron must take the 
place of the maid, and the grand dame must be substituted for the frolicsome kitten. 


The advice is not bad for New York. 

Over here the actor-manager does not 
exist; the managers do not ‘‘coquette with 
society "—imagine them in society !—but their 
wholly mercenary control of the theatres and 
players is even worse for the drama. As for 
the old actresses who pose as ‘‘frolicsome 
kittens "—well, there are too many of them. 


Andrew Lang, who is billed among the 
World attractions as ‘‘ The Greatest Essayist 
in the World ” (why this hysterical, uncritical 
vulgarity ?), discusses the literature of 1897. 
A few paragraphs are well worth quoting. 


For instance: ; 
Literature this year in England leaves no im- 
pression on the memory. 
I'he proverb is reversed: 
Rear We cannot see the trees 
Elevation for the wood. Thereisa 
Francis dense undergrowth, but 
Wilson, there are no monarchs of = -"iq~ 
the forest. le... 
Perhaps the best books NY 
have been the the reports 
of the Historic Manu- 
scripts Commission. This 
may sound pessimistic, but what is a poor pedant—a man 
brought up among books, and who can talk nothing else, to 
say if he has nothing to talk about ? 
Our poet, I mean Mr. Swinburne, has been dumb. The 
i poetasters have been as vocal as ever in history. Gardiner 
= jj has provided a volume about the three years of the Protec- 
torate. Gardiner’s work needs nobody’s praise, but history 
on these lines necessarily resembles a collection of State 
rs. But we have no longer a Macaulay, a Froude or even a 
Green, whom the public can read with pleasure, while the learned, 
with no less pleasure, can pick holes in their performances. 
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The vom, agg, Aad Tennyson was as good as it could be in the 
circumstances. spite laudable and unavoidable reticences it 
offered a faithful portrait of a very great poet who was content 
to remain absorbed in art and thought. Max Muller's large book 
on mythology inevitably repeated ideas which he has made 
familiar to all the reading world, while Grant Allen's theory of 
‘** Evolution of the Idea of God” is, I conceive, more notable for 
the freshness of the author's interest in his theme than for its 
scientific validity. In conjectures in fiction, which for most 
readers is the sum of literature, we have no new genius and 
nothing very novel. In familiar craftsmen we have social or 
theological tracts in disguise, and we have romances which tend | 
to become stereotyped. I am passing weary of both. 

On Hall Caine’s ‘‘Christian” 1 have already ‘‘spilled my 
venom,” as Shelley says, and it would be unsportsmanlike to 
repeat myself. 

Kipling has again displayed amiable qualities of not unneeded 
robustness and power, vivifying technicalities which are all his 
own both in verse and prose. One prefers him when he speaks ' 
of Asia, whether he celebrates men or beasts. 

The other novelists produce what we expect; and, as a Scotch 
minister said of eternal punishment, ‘‘ more than we either desire 
or deserve.” To myself Mr. Mason 
seems most pos of many young 
novelists. e writes like a man of 
letters. He has wit, reading and im- 
igination. 

Of **The Martian” we can say it 
presents distinguished and delightful 
qualities of Du Maurier’s character 
always to be gratefully and affection- 
ately remembered. ‘St. Ives” is a 
parallel. It is not of Mr. Stevenson's 
best. It was not a favorite of its author, but it is his, and a king’s chaff is better 
than other folks’ corn. 


" 
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There is also an ocean of printed matter which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 

a four-penny box. There are good reprints of good old books, which are the happiest 
signs of literary times. My blessing on the competition of the dead, but some thirty 
new novels lie before me, all by new authors; many 
in dialect, many about religion, but all absolutely 
vapid and intolerable. Howdo they get published ? 


On the Rialto 
It is a mystery. =_— 





And finally, here is what George Moore 


has to say: 

In France art is in eclipse. In England art is 
at the wane. 

But I am asked to write a summary of the year’s 
art. 

The bulk of the canvases painted this year, 
like the bulk of the canvases painted in other 
years, consists of middle intelligence, the medi- 


where nothing grows but rushes and coarse grass. 
However important numbers may be to the 
strength of the army, a numerical mass isa neglig- Wat Geodwin buys some 


able quantity in art. Intimesof plenty the artof fyovers tor a lady-Friend. 


the year is expressed by three or fourmen. In 


times of scarcity by perhaps one. a / 
I have said that in England art ison the wane.- A thin sickle of light survived, 


and, amid gradual d ence, this sickle of light has now nearly reached plenitude. 
I am now speaking of P. Wilson Steer, a painter little known outside of London art 
circles; but let this not incline you to disbelieve in the genius of Steer, which I declare 
to you is true, stalwart genius. When tested it rings out like a solid golden guinea. 


You must remember that fame is slow in coming to true genius. It did not reach 
Manet in a lifetime. Degas knew it not until he was sixty. Steer was thirty-six this 
year. 
Mr. Moore, you observe, is just as busily engaged in blowing the 
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Whistler. 
* 


Russell & Sons are to publish), and as a sample: 
GOLF. 


Why Golf is Art and Art is Golf we have not far to seek— 
So much depends upon the lie, so much upon the cleek. 


* 
aa 


The Hera/d has this to say of ‘‘ President’s English”: 
It ought to be a synonym, like King’s English or Queen's English, for pure or cor- 
rect English. The phrase King’s English is at least as old as Shakespeare. Pee 
Rugby says in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ Here will be an old abusing of God's 
patience and the King’s English.” Probably it was a mark of loyality to assume that 
the King spoke and wrote the best En lish. Generally he did not; he took liberties 
with it, as does her present Majesty the Deane. 
The President also takes liberties. In the first sentence of his message he says: ‘It 
gives me pleasure to extend greeting to the Fifty-fifth Congress.” 

That is a common but inaccurate use of the word extend. Perhaps it is commoner 
in Ohio than here, but here also some looseness of s h prevails—sometimes even in 
the newspapers, or in some newspapers, and sometimes in the dictionaries. But the 
dictionaries are not in themselves authorities. Their business is not to legislate but to 
register,, and the examples they give are not to the purpose. 

The President means to offer his greetings to Congress. It would be simpler tosay 
so, and simpler still to say that it gives him pleasure to greet Congress. And sim- 
plicity is, in language, as in art, one of the secrets of excellence. 


* ™ * 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to elect well-bred and literate men, either to 
the Presidency or tothe minor offices. The fault may lie with democracy 
itself, or it may lie with the elective machinery, but it seems to be 
ineradicable. 

Evidently there is something wrong when the political rule of the country 
is in the hands of a man like Hanna. Wai Ee 
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The Stage Abroad. 


- 


Its first sign 





The Vienna operetta is rising like a Phoenix from its ashes. 
of returning life is ‘‘ Flower Mary,” a wonderful piece. 

Flower Mary, of course, dances, sings and wears fancy decollete dresses 
in the way we all know, but the plot is peculiar. 

Flower Mary, a charming girl, sells flowers in a New York place of amuse- 
ment. In compliance with an eccentric American custom she is put up asa 
prize in a lottery with the condition that if the winner of the lovely living 
prize is caught in any infidelity during the months before the marriage is to 
take place, her hand will go to the winner of prize No. 2 and then to the 
happy winner of No. 3. 

Of course the luck that presides over operetta gives the first prize toa 
respectable citizen, Mr. Pickleton. This result is enough to break Mary's 
heart, if she had not lost it to a charming Count Erwin, who is blacking boots 
in New York. Hereupon Mary and Erwin and a gypsy musician, Geza, set 
their brains to work to entrap poor Mr. Pickleton intosome naughty perform- 
ance. The cautious and respectable Mr. Pickelton has resolved totrain Mary 
for her high position as his wife, and has placed her in an institution where 
young ladies are ‘‘ educated for married life.” The fiancés of these ladies in 
training are permitted to visit them only once a week. Mr. Pickleton comes 
to see Mary and there and then, according to a phonograph, he gives a 
promise of marriage to some one else. Exit Pickleton. 

Now the trouble with No. 2 begins. The lucky man is a Dr. Thompson, 
who runs an up to date mechanic's therapeutic massage establishment, which 
is shown in full working order in the last scene, with trapezes, punching 
bags, bicycles, &c. Mary makes herself as disagreeable as she can to the 
assistant, whom she mistakes for Dr. Thompson. Then after a series of wild 
incidents it turns out that Dr. Thompson is a Miss Dr. Thompson. So, as 
the shoeblacking Count Erwin holds the ticket for prize No. 3, the lovers are 
happy at last. Ilka Palmay takes the part of Mary. 

Carl Weinberg has written to this text some pretty melodies. A piquant 
waltz in the second act, a song in march time and an extraordinarily effect- 
ively instrumented march (a sextet) in the last act, a melodious gavotte for 
Mary and a very characteristic Chansonette are excellent specimens of the 
piquant music of Vienna. 

oa . * 

Yvette again. According to a German who lately interviewed her in 
Paris, she said that she would prove to Berlin, where she goes in January, 
that she was the Duse of the Chanson. She is, however, very much exercised 
about the prejudices which /es honnétes entertain against her. She consulted 
some friends who are frequent guests in her salon, MM. Prevost, Bourget, 
Hervier and others how to get over the difficulty. ‘‘Goand sing Beranger’s 
Lisette’ in Berlin and his ‘Grand’mere’, then give them ‘Clair de lune’ and, 
wind up with ‘La Soularde,’” was their reply. ‘‘I shall follow their advice,” 
she states. 
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horn of P. Wilson Steer, as he used to be in sounding the trump for 


Before emerging from the shadow of the World \et me cali your attention 
to the verses Mr. Kipling has written for Nicholson's book of sports (which 
















WHEN. 


When I am lying straight and still, 
Not knowing I am I, 
When, having failed in many things, 
I have achieved to die, 
Will you, that love not things out worn, 
Come close and say “ Goodby?” 


I shal! not see, I shall not hear, 
I shall not mourn nor weep ; 
And yet—if you will stand a while 
And look upon my sleep, 
I think the rest I shall attain 
Will be more sound and deep 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


R. J. F. NISBET has aningenious article in the Academy arguing that ‘‘the 

most likely cause of Shakspeare’s early and sudden withdrawal from the 

scene of his labors and literary interest was ill health.” He declares that his 
assumption will be found to be ‘‘in sinister accord with the known facts”: 

Shakspeare did not belong toa healthy stock. He was one of a family of eight 
of whom seven, including himself, attained an average age of only twenty- 
one years, the one long-lived member being his sister Joan. With all the 
insanitary conditions of life in those days, this is an exceptionally low average, 
only explicable on the assumption that Shakspeare, like so many men of genius, 
sprang from a stock physically unsound. As to the cause of his death the 
only information extant is the famous entry in the diary of the Rev. John 
Ward, of Stratford, who wrote in 1663: ‘‘ Shakspere, Drayton and Ben Jonson 
had a merrie meeting, and it seems drank too hard, for Shakspeare died of a 
feavour there contracted.” Strange to say, this obviously spiteful piece ot 
gossip has been accepted by all the biographers down to the present time. 
Medical science, however, rejects it. There is no fever properly so-called 
which can be Contracted by drinking, and Shakspeare’s death, moreover, 
occurred two and a half months after the ‘‘merrie meeting.” Halliwell- 
Phillipps supposes the fever to have been typhus or typhoid; but in order to 
sustain this hypothesis he is obliged to tamper with the date of the signing 
of the poet's will on his deathbed. The dangerous seizure which caused the 
draft will to be signed, as it had stood for months in the lawyer's hand, took 
place on March 25, the original word January being struck out and March 
written in. But the patient did not die for four weeks and a day, which is 
not the usual course of typhus or typhoid fever; and for Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
suggestion that the melancholy gathering at New Place happened later than 
March 25, the day of the month in the draft will being ‘left unchanged by 
an oversight,” there is no warrant whatever. 

The fever hypothesis being inadmissible, of what, then, did Shakspeare die? 
There are facts from which a plausible inference on this point may be drawn. 
According to Hemynge and Condell the poet must in his prime have written 
with great ease, since there was ‘‘scarce a blot” in his papers. But all his 
unquestionable signatures that remain are shaky enough to denote some sort 
of paralysis. The early Florio signature, authentic or not, is free from this 
defect, but in the signature appended to the lease in 1613 the shakiness of the 
hand is evident; in the signatures to the will a month before his death it is 
such that the name is hardly legible. Another fact demonstrating the prob- 
ability of some affection of the nervous system is that in dictating the draft 
will drawn up by his lawer in January, 1616, Shakspeare failed to remember 
the Christian name of his nephew Thomas Hart, which accordingly remains 
blank to this day—a veritable oversight this! And failure of memory, together 
with unsteadiness of the hand, is, I need not add, the frequent precursor of a 
fatal paralytic or apoplectic attack. So far from passing the three and a half 
years of his retirement in pleasant intercourse with ‘‘the gentlemen of the 
neighborhood ” of Stratford, therefore, Shakspeare, I feel justified in inferring, 
was a martyr to ill health, the victim of some sort of nervous complaint which 
betrayed itself in his handwritting before his departure from London. 


. 
7 - 


A well-known musician who writes a very illegible hand once sent an 
unusually hopeless scrawl to a friend. The latter studied it a minute, gave 
it up in despair, and then sat down and wrote in reply: “I shall be most 
happy to dine with you to-morrow at 6. Kindest regards to your wife. Yours, 
&c.” In less than half an hour his friend appeared, breathless, at his door. 
‘‘There’s some misunderstanding,” said he, anxiously. ‘‘I wrote you a note 
asking if you could play the piano part of the trio at Brown's recital, and 
here you've sent me an acceptance of a dinner invitation; I’m sorry, but I 
didn’t invite you to dinner!" ‘‘Well,” returned the other, blandly, “I didn’t 
suppose you'd really sent me an invitation to dinner. But I couldn't read a 
word of your note, and in that case hereafter I mean always to take it for 
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granted that you're asking me to dine.” For one of his correspondents, at 
least, the offender now writes legibly. 





* 
* * 


Miss Muriel Mustard is the name of the latest piano prodigy. She made 
her début at St. James’ Hall, London. She must be hot stuff! 


+ ® * 

M. de Bertha notes as a curious biological fact that Liszt's paternal grand- 
father had three wives and twenty-six children, while his mother was one of 
a family of thirteen, all children of the same parents. Yet Liszt was an only 
child, and in him seemed to condense and accumulate, so to speak, the 
terrific vitality of his forbears. Five months before he was born his mother 
had a marvelous escape. She fell .into a well, but suffered no harm, for the 
water was deep enough to break her fall, and yet not deep enough to drown 
her. M. de Bertha evidently has no opinion of Liszt’s princess, whom he 
calls ‘‘ very false,” while his explanation of Liszt's action in taking the vows 
is that the authorities of the Vatican suggested it to him as a necessary pre- 
liminary to his being officially intrusted with the revision of Catholic liturgical 
music. 

- ” * 

Annie Irish and J. E. Dodson are reported married. Well, whose busi- 

ness is it ? 


- 
” * 


Carola Melvina obtained judgment by default for $176 in the City Court 
against Margaret Mather, an actress, for instructions in dancing. 


* 
* © 


Charles Frohman has secured from Anthony Hope the English rights of 
his new play, ‘‘ The Adventures of Lady Ursula,” and will makea production 
of it at the Duke of York’s Theatre, in London, during the season. 


a = 7 

The Philadelphia Ca// contains this account of the new play, which was 
produced last week by the Sotherns at Philadelphia: 

The Hopean art broadens. Romantic ‘‘Zenda” was hailed with delight, but 
to those who knew the deftness of the Hope wit longing was to hear some of 
that nimble tongued repartee of the ‘‘,Dolly Dialogues” set to the music of the 
footlights. It hascome. Anthony Hope’s new comedy has been expectantly 
awaited, and has paid for the waiting by proving a delightful success. E. H. 
Sothern and his company presented the new play at the Broad to one of the 
largest audiences of the season. The comedy enlisted attention from the 
first few lines, and by the end of the third act had scored atriumph. Its 
structure is not complex. The plot is the natural unfolding of the events 
brought about by the thoughtless prank of a beautiful girl. The time of the 
action is about 1700, and the scene near London. 

Sir George Sylvester, having killed his best friend in a duel over a woman, 
vows never again to fight and never tosee a woman. Rumor of his self- 
imposed seclusion reaches the ears of Lady Ursula Barrington, who wagers 
with her cousin to penetrate the house of the young lord. She attempts it 
by the ruse of fainting on his doorsteps, but 4s not admitted. Her brother, 
passing at the time, hears of her dismissal, fails into a rage and peremptorily 
challenges Sir George, who, forced by the insulting youth, accepts the 
challenge. The Lady Ursulais overcome with despair and determines to 
prevent the duel at all hazards. She dresses as a boy, assumes the name of 
an absent brother, gains admission to the residence of Sir George and per- 
suades him to abandon the idea of fighting, even going so far as to reveal the 
sister’s trick. 

Sir George relents, is charmed by the wit of the ‘‘boy”so much so that 
he invites himself to ride up to London with him, whither he declares he is 
going in order to keep up the deception. This Ursula avoids by escaping 
and driving to her brother’s lodge near St. James, London. Here she is 
hustled into the presence of a half dozen or more of her brother’s fellow 
officers, he himself having departed; is followed by Sir George, who has 
suspected her secret and is already half smitten. 

In this act the real climax of dramatic force is reached. Ursula, in her 
male attire, is soon involved in a quarrel with one of the roystering young- 
sters. It is the age of dueling» The offended man is about to slap her in the 
face with a glove to accentuate his insuli, when Sir George Sylvester. hastily 
enters and claims to have a previous quarrel. Ursula, driven to bay, con- 
sents to fight Sir George, and selects pistols as the weapons, one loaded, the 
other not, to be drawn for by the combatants, who are to face each other 
across atable. In the last moment Sir George weakens and refuses to fight. 
The last act, the weakest of the four, by the way, is devoted to straightening 
out the complications and declaring the two principal characters to be lovers 
instead of enemies. 

The action is spirited throughout; the dialogue is vivacious and sparkling, 
filled with that essence that has given the “‘ Dolly Dialogues” such vogue. 
Dramatically there is ample evidence of skill. The scene in the third act, 
where the duel is impending, is very strongly drawn, and evoked great 
enthusiasm. The local of the play is kept harmoniously to the front, the 
costuming, stage settings and dialogue being in thorough keeping with the 
period described. 

If Anthony Hope scored a triumph, no less so did Miss Virginia Harned. 
The comedy, it was said, was written for Mr. Sothern; this is only a modest 
error. It was evidently written for Miss Harned. And both Mr. Hope and 
Mr. Sothern may thank their stars that to Miss Harned the task was com- 
mitted of interpreting the half hoydenish, wholly sweet character of Ursula. 


It was more than charmingly done, and dominated the whole production. 
Memories of Julia Marlowe’s Rosalind were constantly awakened. 

Miss Harned is to be congratulated. She demonstrated her versatility 
and fastened herself firmly in the affections of Philadelphia theatre-goers. 
Mr. Sothern as Sir George Sylvester did, as might be expected, excellent 
work, and the entire company played with a verve and dash that helped along 
the general good opinion of the new play. 


a 
* an 


WoMEN Born Too OFTEN. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Among the many good things—important if true—recently contributed by 
A. B. C. toward the gaiety of nations, perhaps none has been so wholly 
original as the following statement in to-day’s letter: 

‘*So long as the world lasts women will be and birds will be, and the ranks 
of the infant army of each are reinforced by millions each hour of time since 
the days when the Eve of the Garden of Eden heard the song of the first 
birds.” 

‘* Millions” must be at least two, and there are 8,766 hoursina year. It 
would therefore appear from this statement that at least 17,532 millions of 
girl babies are born each year. I believe that it is generally assumed that 
there are about 1,400 or 1,500 million people upon the earth at one time. Let 
us say 1,600 millions, and that one-half of them are of the feminine persuasion 
(and fond of wearing feathers). Then it appears that there is an entire 
change in the female population twenty-two times each year. 

How early the feather-wearing taste is acquired! U. P. 

* is * 

The leading article in a recent issue of the Monthly Record, published at the 
State Prison, is entitled ‘‘ The Borderland,” and is written by No. 18 H, and 
has a decidedly religious tone. Five rules for conduct are laid down, and the 
author says they are principles by which his life is governed: 

(1) If possible, be well and have a good appetite. If these conditions are 
yours, the battle of life is already half won. Many soul and heart troubles 
arise really in the stomach; though it may seem strange to you, 

(2) Be busy. Fill the hours so full of useful and interesting work that 
there shall be no time for dwelling on your troubles, that the day shall 
dawn full of expectation, the night fall full of repose. 

(3) Forget yourself. You never will be happy if your thoughts constantly 
dwell upon yourself, your own perfections, your own shortcomings, what 
people think of you, and so on. 

(4) Expect little. Expect little of life, not too much of your friends. 

(5) Trust in God. Believe that God is, that he really knows what is best 
for you: believe this truly, and the bitterness is gone from life, 

7 * - 7 

BerLin, December 11.—Sudermann’s play ‘‘ Johannes” ought to be bound 
in red tape. After the censor declined it in July it was submitted to the 
Minister of the Interior, then to the Minister of Public Works, and finally the 
omniscient Emperor stepped in, killed three insignificant passages, and the 
much-judged play will be produced at the Deutsches Theatre in January.— 
Special Cable Dispatch to the Sun. 


* 
* * 


New Clerk—Have you ever read ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii?” 
Mrs. Neurich—No; what did he die of ? 
New Clerk—Some kind of an eruption, I believe. 


* 2 * 

Mrs. M——, a weil known Bostonian, who talks very wittily and plays very 
well, once asked Prof. Blackenstein what made him so thoughtful. 

“Madam,” he replied, ‘‘I am wondering howit is you can make the piano 
talk. so divinely and yourself so foolishly !” 

‘Ah, well,” retorted Mrs. M—— ‘‘ you see, the piano knows it has me to 
listen to it, whereas I know | have only you to listen tome, which makes the 
difference.” 

‘I pray you,” said the professor, ‘‘ play again. I like your playing best.” 
— Brooklyn Life. 


+ 
* * 


Lonpon, December 9.—William Blakeley, the actor, is dead. 

William Blakeley was a comic actor of good technical skill with an extraor- 
dinarily droll individuality. His range of characters was limited, but with- 
in it he secured many triumphs. He would have been exceedingly good either 
as the canting old hypocrite, Aminidab Sleek, in ‘‘The Serious Family,” or 
the moonstruck, overfed Billy Lackaday of ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.” He 
was first seen in this country in 1883 as a member of Charles Wyndham’s Lon- 
don company, acting Joskyn Tubbs in ‘‘Pink Dominoes.” He returned with 
Wyndham a few years later, and appeared in ‘‘ The Candidate” in a role 
similar to Aminidab Sleek ; as Mr. Smith in ‘‘ David Garrick,” and in small 
parts in ‘‘ Wild Oats” and ‘‘The Headless Man.” He was here last season 
with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bourchier, and acted with them in ‘‘The Chili 
Widow.” 


Miss Toronta, now singing in the opera in Philadelphia, is not a native of 
Toronto, but was born at Bradford, Ont., where her father was a repairer of 
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organs and tuner. Mrs. John Morrow, of Toronto, formerly Mrs. Cameron 
took Miss Toronta, whose real name is Florence Brimson up, had her edu- 
cated abroad, and is responsible for her career. 

This same lady is the mother of the Princess Chimay. 


* 
oo * 


The London Punch has been having a little sport apropos of the Academy’s 
proposed ‘‘ Academy,” and has opened a column of alleged correspondence 
upon that subject. The following letter, purporting to come from the author 
of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” is perhaps the cleverest of the lot: 


At the Sign of the Aerial Triplets. 


S1r—Man is a bestial, if necessary, blot upon creation. Could I and similar 
matrons have our way, he should be soundly smacked. Sexual jealousy, I 
take it, has kept my name from this arbitrary list, yet I have just written 
‘* The Beth Book in the World!” It is not for me to say who has written the 
next beth. Yours sincerely, S—R—H GR—ND. 


P. S.—I exempt you, Mr. Punch, from the spanking assertion with which 


my letter opens. A 
* * 


PHILADELPHIA, December 11.—Richard Mansfield was to-day made the 
defendant in a civil action brought by John Metzgar, his former dresser, who 
charged him yesterday in a magistrate’s court with assault. Metzgar wants 
$2,500 damages for the assault. A capias accompanied the writ, and Mans- 
field was held in $500 bail. 


* 
a * 


It would bea devilishly dull dramatic season without one of Richard's spec- 
tacular flare-ups ! 


* 
* 


Discoursing in the way all his own about a recent book—‘‘Love Affairs of 
Some Famous Men”’—Andrew Lang explains in the London Daily News why, 
‘‘as a rule,” the literary genius is not very happy at home: 

‘‘The reason is obvious. The man works inside his own house. Barris- 
ters, sailors, soldiers, politicians do most of their work abroad. A poet's or 
novelist’s wife ‘comes with some terrible news from the baker,’ as Goldsmith 
says, just when her husband is turning a rhyme, or a period. He is dragged 
to luncheon in the flow of inspiration, and, of course, his mind is full of his 
heroine, his rhymes, some error in historical dates, or what you please. He 
cannot shake off all this at once. The servant came to a great German 
mathematician with the news that his wife was actually dying. ‘Tell her to 
wait till I come,’ he answered, not out of hardness of heart, but because his 
mind was not at the point; his consciousness was far away with X and Y, and 
his reply was automatic. On the other side, everyone knows how much Mrs. 
Carlyle suffered from eternal Frederick the Great. Her lord’s mind was 
saturated with Fritz, when she, probably wanted to talk about insecticide 
(her favorite theme) or about Mrs. Leigh Hunt’s bonnet. Even Scott remorse- 
fully admits that he once wakened Lady Scott at 5 A.M. to tell her that he 
had discovered the etymology of Haxel Burn, from ‘Hexe,’a witch. He 
knew that she did not care a pin for the etymology of Hexel Burn, but he felt 
that he must tell somebody. Wives of literary characters, and literary char- 
acters themselves, must put up with these things. Their minds are set on 
matters totally incongruous. And then, like one of the fanciful beasts in 
‘Animal Land,’ they ‘are always there.’ The wife is forever rushing in and 
‘interrupting damnably,’ as Byron said; the husband is always ‘flying out,’ 
like Byron. Literary men should have extramural studios, where they can 
work undisturbed at their dreary books and papers, which they should forget 
when they come home. Many painters have extramural studios, and why 
not authors, whose innocent trade needs no pretty models ?” 

Turning to the ‘‘exceptions,”” Mr. Lang continues: 

‘‘ American poets have always been good and happy husbands. Various 
explanations of this circumstance have been offered; some are invidious. In 
England, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Kingsley, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Brown- 
ing were, though married, happy; and, in spite of the vast numbers of great 
living English poets, they all seem to dwell in undisturbed domestic bliss, or 
nearly all. This fortunate circumstance must not be allowed to raise a doubt 
as to whether our poets are men, or women, of genius. The historical record 
runs otherwise. Coleridge, Byron, Landor, Dickens, to take a few, were not 
happy at home, and Mrs. Shelley II., also Mrs. Burns, had to put up with 
Epipsychidious, and Clorises, Cralindas, Annas and other rivals. The reason 
for this is conspicuous. Mrs. Poet does not care for poetry, any more than 
the grocer's boy (after one wild week) cares for figs. She has quite too much 
of poetry, and does not always suffer it gladly, like Mrs. Wordsworth. Then, 
if the poet is a prig (as often happens), he thinks himself bereft of his share 
of sympathy. He looks for it in the wives and daughters of his neighbors, 
and, if he be a handsome minstrel, like Byron, Burns and Shelley, he gets 
sympathy in abundance. 

‘‘ The contemporary poets, if we may judge by their photographs, are not 
dangerously beautiful, and this may be one reason why their domestic peace 
is unclouded. When once a poet, hurt by the indifference of his wife to 
prosody, looks for it next door, then the sorrows of genius begins. The 
historian is not tempted thus. If his wife does not care about his discovery 
that the secret treatyof Angus and Heny VII. came after, not before, the 
disgrace of the Earl, no other lady is apt to be much more deeply interested. 
This applies to chemical and other scientific discoveries. They are joys that 
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woman shares not, as arule; hence the high moral tone of historians and 
geologists.” 
* * 

There is some fun in life even in Russia, and the latest amusement of the 
Czar’s two capitals is a piece of scandal, which isn’t scandal, that all classes 
are enjoying a good laugh over. It concerns the marital troubles of Gos- 
podem Martoff, who is the favorite of the hour upon the Russian stage. The 
actor’s pretty young wife has applied to the Ecclesiastical Court for divorce 
upon the only statutory ground in Russia. About two months ago, so a 
St. Petersburg correspondent tells the story, Martoff went to Moscow for a 
few weeks’ engagement, leaving his wife at home. 

He scored a signal success in the capital, and enjoyed himself there to his 
heart’s content, but strictly within the meaning of the act, sotosay. His 
popularity became so great that a species of green necktie and a décolleté col- 
lar were called after him. When the engagement was over his wife came 
up to see her husband and Moscow. 

One of the things she set her eyes upon was a diamond bracelet of peculiar 
shape and great price, which was exhibited in the shop window of M. Doora- 
koff. Before broaching the bracelet to her husband, however, Olga Ivanovna 
paid a surreptitious visit to the jeweler in order to learn the price of the 
ornament. The pushing man of business took it out of the window, and, 
showing it to the lady, said: 

‘‘Madam, I cannot too highly commend your taste. In my shop you will 
find the most varied assortment of jewels in Moscow, but there is nothing I 
have to sell that will beat that bracelet. Evidently you know a good thing 
when you see it. It is hardly a week since Princess Bezimianny told me that 
that bracelet ¥ 

‘Yes, I know; but what does it cost?” The jeweler named the figure, 
and the lady shuddered visibly. 

‘‘No, I shall never buy that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, if I go to Sobakin’s 
shop I shall be able to get things at a reduction of 30 per cent. He does that 
for actresses, and I am one.” 

‘‘Well, madam, you can please yourself, but you can’t find better or 
cheaper jewelry in all Moscow than here. And as for actresses and actors, 
they are all my customers. They never go anywhere else.” The lady 
looked up interrogatively, and with visible signs of interest in her coun- 





tenance. 

‘* Do actors really deal with you ?” she asked. 

‘‘Certainly, madam, all of them. The famous diva X was here yesterday. 
The actor P bought a necklace from me on Saturday. The singer O was here 
this morning.” 

‘‘T wonder does Martoff deal with you ?” the lady asked, with a nervous 
thrill, which caused her voice to falter a little. 

‘*Martoff! Well, I should think he does. Why, he bought the very match 
of that bracelet yesterday. He said he wanted it for a charming lady asa 
token of his love.” Tears started into the lady’s eyes on hearing this—tears 
of joy and gratitude. But what a curious coincidence! He evidently meant 
to give her a pleasant surprise. After a few words more with the jeweler, 
Olga Ivanovna left the shop and returned home to wait for developments. 

Days went by, but they brought no developments. Nowand then Madame 
Martoff ventured on covert allusions to jewelry in general and bracelets in 
particular, but her husband was deaf in that ear, as the French say. At last 
the lady could endure the suspense no longer. ‘‘Sasha,” she said to her hus- 
band one morning, ‘‘I know you have a pleasant surprise for me, but I 
cannot wait for it until we return home. Let me have it to-day, darling,” 

‘* What is it, Olga ?” the husband asked. 

‘*Oh, don’t make any more mystery about it, dear. The bracelet.” 

‘* What bracelet ?” inquired the mystified actor, 

‘The di—diamond one, you know,” she replied with tears in her voice. 

‘*I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘‘Then you didn’t buy the diamond bracelet for me ?” 

‘*No, certainly not.” 

‘*Oh, heavens! then my worst suspicions are founded. I am betrayed, 
abandoned, thrown aside, after eleven months of marriage, and who knows 
for what brazen hussey,” and the lady fainted. When she came to she left 
her husband, refusing to listen to any explanation, returned to her maternal 
aunt, and took proceedings for a divorce on the traditional ground. After 
some weeks of correspondence the husband finally ascertained from what 
source his better half had obtained the misleading information, whereupon he 
had a stormy interview with the business-like jeweler, who is now prosecut- 
ing him for assault and battery, and is being sued in turn for calumny. The 
lady still believes the jeweler’s first story, though he has repented and re- 
canted since then. But she holds that he could not have invented a damaging 
tale like that if there were not some truthinit. Her husband must have 
bought bracelets and things at his shop, and as she never wore nor saw any 
of them, there must, of course, have been an extra lady mixed up in the mat- 
ter; and that she cannot stand. The jeweler maintains that he boasted of 
the actor’s custom merely in the way of trade, and with no evil intent. The 
final working out of the knotty problem must be left to the Ecclesiastical 


Court. 
* 
* * 


‘* Boswell,” said Dr. Johnson, meeting the biographer on the street, ‘I 
have been reading your manuscripts. There is a great deal about yourself 
in them. They seem to me to be Youmoirs rather than Memoirs.” 


= 
aa * 


‘‘Our organist has an easy time of it.” ‘In what way?” ‘‘ When he 
wants his wheel pumped up he attaches it to the organ.” 
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VAN VONDEL’S ‘* LUCIFER.”’ 

Page eons men of letters are not notable for industry. Motley, to 
be sure, was not unindustrious. There have been other historians. A 

few of the pseudo-poets—Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier—have shown no 

horror of hard work. On the whole, however, the American man of letters 

has shirked the hard task. , 

I am rather pleased at the industry of the young American who years ago 
set himself the task of translating into verse Van Vondel’s tremendous drama 
‘‘ Lucifer "—amazed at the huge task he set himself, pleased at its fulfilment. 
That a man should say to himself, ‘I will go to Holland—learn Dutch— 
spend years studying the Dutch masterpiece—make a life’s work of it—do it 
into English verse.” I must admit that is a bit un-American. It is not the 
American’s way to make a life’s work of anybody’s masterpieces—not even 
hisown. The name of this diligent gentleman is Leonard Charles Van 
Noppen—so, I daresay, he is not essentially a Yankee. 

7 
* * 

In sending me the advance sheets of his book (The Continental Publishing 
Company, New York) Mr. Van Noppen has paid meacharming and not 
inerudite compliment. He has taken it for granted that I have read 
‘« Lucifer "—in Dutch—and will be interested in its English translation. 

Well, I have read a deal of Dutch in my day; was it not I who became the 
fortunate possesser of the priceless fourth volume of Jakob Campo Weyer- 
man’s ‘‘ Levensbeschrijvingen der Nederlansvhe Konst-schilders en Konst- 
schilderssen”""—but I have told you all about that glorious bibliophile 
experience. 

And once upon a time I used to shout the complaint of Count Floris to 


the wondering Dutch stars and the amazed moon; but that was long ago. 
Even then I never cared 


much for Father Cats, 
and I fear I lumped 
him and Van Vondel 
and Hooft in a general 
dislike. One is so much 
more likely to go in for 
the young Dutchmen— 
in whom there is less 
nimiety (as Coleridge 
would say), less of that 
musty superfluity that 
clings to the writings 
ot the leisurely days of 
old. 


* 
7. * 


Last year in Holland 

I met Pol de Mont, 
whose best verses are 
collected under the title 
“Tris.” I fancy he is 
not well known yet out 
of his own land, but I 
may assure you that he 
is in the true succes- 
sion of the great Dutch 
poets of our century—of Bilderdyk, Helmers, Tollens, Da Costa, Bogaers, 
Beets, Jen Kate— 

It was in Rotterdam; we drank coffee; I asked him— 

‘*For what do you thank God most?” 

‘* That I have escaped from the influence of Vader Cats.” 

‘‘Bravo!”’ said I. ‘* You are the first Dutch writer (prose or verse) who 
has escaped it in 300 long Dutch years.” 

He thanked me by reciting his ‘‘ Ryzende Sterren.” 





VAN VONDEL. 


- ~ 
And yet even Pol de Mont taught me to disregard his strenuous young 
cohtemporaries—even Van Eeden (this Voltaire who has read Ibsen) and that 
pale, sensitivist Louis Couperus—and sent me back to the plangent, metallic, 
shining hexameters of Van Vondel. Sol reread ‘ Lucifer:” 


* 
a . 


I am glad to welcome an English version; it should have been made gen- 


erations ago; that it is made now is not inopportune. 


* 
7 . 


In these cursory paragraphs I am trying to put together what I remember 
of my intellectual adventures with Van Vondel. I remember, then, the first 
time Isaw the name. It glittered on one of George Borrow’s pages like a 
splash of gold. The book, I believe, was ‘‘In Wild Wales.” There I learned 
that Van Vondel was an Anabaptist (I wondered what that was) and was as 
great a poet as Milton—had indeed furnished Milton with the idea of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost." So that became one of my literary uncertainties. I carried it 
for many years. Edmund Gosse made it even more uncertain. It was not 
until I was taught Anglo-Saxon (by a stern pedagogue, whom I gratefully 
remembered) that I was washed clean of Borrow and Anabaptism and uncer- 
tainty as to the source of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Let us see what the truth of 
the matter is, remembering, withal that the question is like a large sheet of 
foolscap and—much may be said on each side of it. 


* * 
— 


The subject of the fall of the angels, the creation and the fall of man was 
a favorite with the poets of the medieval monasteries. As far back as the 


fifth century Dracontius, a Spanish monk, wrote a heroic poem, ‘‘ The Six 
Days of the Creation ” and was (if I mistake not) birched or burned for failing 
to include the seventh day, on which the Lord rested. 

Caedmon's chronological poem of the Creation was in the vernacular 
Saxon. 

7 = * 

By the way— 

Here is a subject for an industrious American who wants a life’s work— 
let him take up Caedmon the peasant, the Monks of Whitby, the genesis of 
the poem, its authenticity, its sources and its 
offspring, and, in the end, translate it; for it has 
never been properly done. 

‘But to hark back. 
* 


* * 


The Miltonic scholar is well aware that Milton 
had read Caedmon and that he had _ sublimated 
Caedmon’s Saxon realism into- fine poetry—made 
the arch enemy and his royal fiends out of those 
Saxon convicts, whom Caedmon had herded in a 
grim little hell. 

In considering Van Vondel’s ‘‘ Lucifer” there 
arise two questions: 

Did Milton also draw from Van Vondel’s 
‘‘ Lucifer”? and 

Did Van Vondel draw anything from Caedmon ? 





* * 
I believe it could be established that Van Von- 
del (though he was erudite) did not know Caed- 
mon’s poem. I believe, also, that it can be established that both Milton 
and Van Vondel knew the poem of Dracontius (to which I have referred) 
and the more important poem of Avitus, bishop of Vienna, written in 
monkish Latin in the sixth century. 


* 
. * 


Now, as to the other query; 

Did Milton plagiarize Van Vondel’s ‘‘Lucifer ?” 

In the first place it it is known that Milton read Dutch. The information 
was curiously brought out in a book published in this city in 1834, the ‘‘Mem- 
oirs of Roger Williams, the Founder of the State of Rhode Island, by James 
D. Knowles, professor of pastoral duties in the Newton Theological Sem- 
inary.” According to this volume Roger Williams was sent to England in 
1651 on a mission for his colony and at that time wrote: ‘‘It pleased the 
Lord to call me for some time and with certain persons to practice the 
Hebrew, the Greek, Latin, French and Dutch. The Secretary of the Council, 
Mr. Milton, for my Dutch I read him, read me many more languages. Grammar 
tules begin to be esteemed a tyranny. I taught two young gentlemen, a 
parliament-man's sors, as we teach our children English—by words, phrases 
and constant talk, &c.” 

In the year 1651, then, Milton was studying Dutch. Letit be remembered 
that it was not until 1654—three years later—that he went blind and that it 
was not until 1658 that he began to write ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It is supposed 
that ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was finished in 1662; it was published in 1667. 

Lucifer” was published in 1654—three years after Milton was studying 
Dutch and four years before he began to ‘‘ meditate the theme ” of ‘* Paradise 


Lost.” 
* 
* * 


What conclusion is to be drawn ? 

It is impossible (in the limits I have set for myself in this article) to bring 
forward the proof that may be got by an analytical comparison of the texts 
of the two poems, but to my mind it seems clear 
enough that Milton’s great poem was inspired by 
Van Vondel’s equally great drama of the fall of 
Satan. Mark, too, that in spite of the theme Milton 
annopnces the real hero of his poem is Lucifer. 


* 
. * 


Again, I do not think it unreasonable to suppose 
that Milton had read Van Vondel’s ‘‘Adam” (pub- 
lished in 1664), and the curious insuch an inquiry 
might well compare it with the ‘‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.” 

Milton had something of Shakespeare's indiffer- 
ence to the mere externals of originality; he cared 
not a penny from what source he drew his inspira- 
tion; he had no Athenian itch for new things. 


* 
* * 





For example, it might be shown, I believe, that 
Milton’s ‘‘ Agonistes” is based on Van Vondel’s ‘‘Samson "—published in 
1661, mark you—and identical not only in treatment, but in form (the 


dramatic). 
Milton’s ‘‘ Agonistes ” appeared in 1671, ten years later. 


* 
* * 
As I have said, Milton had no itch for the unused subject. He even medi- 
tated a drama on the story of ‘‘ Macbeth” when Shakespeare’s tragedy had 


been before the world for thirty years! This statement I make on the 
authority of Mr. John Hales, formerly of Christ’s College, Cambridge. It 
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was made in one of his Clark Lectures. It was in 1639, upon his return from 
his Continental tour, that Milton proposed to write a ‘‘ Macbeth,” and a 


little later his thoughts were set upon ‘‘ King Arthur.” 


* 
a” 7 


In addition to these, Milton sketched out ninety-seven other subjects for 
epics and dramas, such as ‘‘ Vortiger Immured,” ‘‘ Hardikanute Dying in His 
Cups,” ‘‘ Athelstan Exposing His Brother Edwin to the Sea and Repenting,” 
‘‘ Herod Massacring,” ‘‘ Christus Patiens,”’ &c. 

None of these were written. But he wrote the ‘‘ Paradise Lost "—after 
Van Vondel wrote ‘‘ Lucifer” and after Van Vondel’s ‘‘ Samson” appeared, 
Milton wrote the ‘‘ Agonistes.” 


I should have liked to read Milton’s ‘‘Macbeth” and have heard Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘ Tenth Symphony.” 


* 
* - 


It is an interesting topic, but let us return to Mr. Leonard Charles Van 
Noppen’s translation of the ‘‘ Lucifer.” As I have said—have I not ?—I have 
seen some of the advance sheets. . You may agree with me that in ‘‘ Lucifer’ 
is the origin of ‘‘Paradise Lost” (or you may not), but that matter may 
stand; for the present we are concerned with the translation. 


* 
. * 


Mr. Van Noppen has turned the Dutch hexameters into English blank 
verse—excellently. He is trementiously literal, and in translating a classic 
this is right. He has not wantoned by the way; he has followed the road of 
his author. Asa sample I select the speech of Lucifer; it is a marvelously 
close translation—a transliteration: 


LuCIFER: 


What creature else so wretched is as I? 

On the one side fiicker feeble rays of hope ; 
While on the other yawns a flaming horror 
A triumph is most dubious; defeat 

Most hard to shun. In such uncertainty 
God and His banner to oppose ?—to be 
The first a standard to unfurl against God, 
His trump celestial and revealed command? 
Of rebels thus to make oneself the chief, 
And 'gainst the law of Heaven another law 
To oppose ?—To fall into the dreadful curse 
Of a most base ingratitude ?—To wound 

The mercy, love, and majesty of Him 
The Father bountiful, source of all good 
That e’er was given, or may yet be received? 
How have we erred so far from duty’s path! 
I have abjured my Maker. How car I 
Before that light disguise my blasphemy 
And wickedness? Retreat availeth not 

Nay, we have gone too far. What remedy? 
What best to do amid this hopelessness? 

The time brooks no delay. One moment's time 
Is not enough: if time it may be called, 

This brevity 'twixt bliss and endless doom. 
But 'tis too late. No cleansing for our stain 
Ishere. All hope is past. What remedy ? 
Hark! there I hear God's trumpet blow without 


I spent one whole evening comparing Mr. Van Noppen’s translation with 
the original; as far as exactness goes, as far as intimate, verbal interpretation 
of Van Vondel’s verse is concerned, it equals Andrew Lang’s wonderful prose 
translation of the ‘‘Iliad.” At some future time I may take up the difficult 
problem, whether the translator gives an equivalent poetical value; for the 
present, read here: 


LUCIFER : 


(Speech in second act.) 


Now swear I by my crown, upon this chance 
To venture all, to raise my seat amid 
The firmament, the spheres, the splendor of 
Thestars above. The Heaven of Heavens shall then 
My palace be, the rainbow be my throne, 
The starry vaults my court; while, down beneath, 
The Earth shall be my footstool and support 
I shall then swiftly. drawn through air and light, 
High seated on a chariot of cloud, 
With lightning stroke and thunder grind to dust 
Whate'er above, around, below, doth us 
Oppose, were it God's marshal great himself; 
Yea, e’er we yield these empyrean vaults, 
Proud in their towering masonry, shall burst 
With all their airy arches and dissolve 
Before our eyes; thus huge and noint racked Earth, 
Like a misshapen monster, lifeless lie ; 
This wondrous universe to chaos fall 
And to its primal desolation change 
Who dares, who dares defy great Lucifer ? 
We cite Apollyon. 

Beelzebub. 

He is at band. 


* 
* * 


By far the most difficult part of this translation must have been that of the 
lyrics and choral passages (after the Greek mode) with which the drama 
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abounds. Mr. Van Noppen has preserved (at what pains!) not only the metre 
and the rhythm, but also the rhymes—often involute and curiously doubled. 
Von Vondel was very fond of feminine rhymes—of assonances ; it is no slight 
task to preserve these in an alien tongue. There is a passage (a famous one) 
in the third act in which Von Vondel has shifted his metre with something of 
the vertiginous recklessness of a step-dancer. Here is Mr. Van Noppen’s 
English and in reading it you should give the vowels their full value : 


ACT lll 
CHORUS OF LUCIFERISTS 
Up! March up, ye of Lucifer's legion! 
Follow on! 
Marshal your forces in every region ! 
Courage on! 
Follow your God where his drumbeats command 
Guard well your rights and Fatherland 
Help him Michael to throw in confusion, 
We will succeed, 
Fighting against heaven for Adam’s exclusion, 
And his seed 
Follow this hero to trumpet and drum. 
Protect our crown, whate’er may come 
See, oh ! see now the morning star shining! 
In that light 
Soon shall the foe’s proud flag be declining 
Into night ; 
Now in triumph we crown God Lucifer, 
Come worship him; revere his star 


This is syllabic translation; it is a sour-de-force like Israel Zangwill’s trans- 
lation (a metrical gymnastic) of the ‘‘ Penitential Hymn of Yomtob of York,” 
which is a ritual for the eve of the Day of Atonement (Heb.), German rite. 


. 
* * 


As a final example of Mr. Van Noppen’s technical ability as a translator, 
I select the most famous passage of the ‘‘ Lucifer "—the Epode: 


EPODE 


' 


Holy! holy! once more holy 
Three times holy! Honor God! 
Without Him is nothing holy! 

Holy is His mighty nod! 

Strong in mystery He reigneth! 
His command our tongues compel 
To proclaim what He ordaineth, 
What the faithful Gabriel 

With his trumpet came expounding 
Praise of man to God redounding! 
All that pleaseth God is well 


¥ *! * 
Perhaps I may discuss the literary value of ‘‘ Lucifer,” but Ido not know; 
it is a national masterpiece, and why should one discuss masterpieces ? 
There is nothing so vulgar as a discussion about genius. 
VANCE THOMPSON 











Monday Night’s Plays. 








HERE wasa curious little performance of ‘‘ Faust”’ at the Garden Theatre, 

Monday—a sample of three weeks of it. Not that it was bad; it was 

not bad; it was the only humorous performance of ‘‘Faust” I have seen 

in many, many years. And ‘ Faust” as a comic opera—I would suggest—is 
not a success. 

Why not Melba in ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl ?” 

Let us wait for Melba in ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 

The performance was given by the Madison Square Opera Company, of 
which Mr. Charles Frohinan is manager. If this is Mr. Frohman’s entrance 
into the operatic field it is singularly unhappy. It reminds one, too, strenu- 
ously of the departed efforts of the lamented Emma Abbott. The chorus was 
fresh-voiced, but untrained—good material wasted. The conductor wisely 
omitted his name from the program. It is probable that he will never dis- 
close himself. Upon him as much as anyone rests the responsibility for the 
Garden theatre burlesque of ‘‘ Faust.” 

There were only two redeeming features in the performance—the Mefisto- 
fele of Frank Celli, done in the old extravagant Carl Rosa fashion, but well 
done, and the badly sung, but neatly acted portrayal of Marta, by Rose 
Leighton—a good actress out of her class 

The Faust was Mr. W. Warren Shaw—an amateur who understudied 
Edward Wareham, whose name appeared in the cast. In saying that Mr. 
Warren is an amateur one has said all. 

The audience at the Garden Theatre was respectful, but amazed. 

It looks as though the days for ‘‘ church choir” opera in this blessed city 
of New York had passed away—definitely and irrevocably. 


* 
* * 


At Wallack’s Theatre Monday night there was produced a play, devised 
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by a stage manager and acritic. Mr. Fales Coward, the critic of the World 
—the best dramatic critic on the daily press—describes it in these words: 

The authors of ‘‘A Ward of France”—the melodrama presented for the first time 
in New York at Wallack’s Theatre last evening—have deliberately ignored the evolu- 
tion in theatrical literature which has taken place during the past half century. Our 
grandfathers have been moved by myriads of plays in which the eternal conflict be- 
tween virtue and vice has raged on lines familiar to those fixed by Messrs. Franklin 


Fyles and Eugene W. Presbrey. 

In view of the professional spheres in which these two men are active—the one a 
censor, whose task it is to sit in judgment on the stage productions of the day; the 
other an executive, skilled in the art of putting the author’s book into mimic action—it 
is extraordinary that both should display so little knowledge of the tastes of those who 


attend the higher class theatres. 

The iove of romance is as strong in humanity to-day as it ever was, but it must be 
tempered nowadays with the verities of life in some one formula or another. There 
must be some rationalism either in the characters, in the things they say or the things 
they do, or in the general combination. The successful Pareriges of to-day under- 
stand this, and in their flights of fancy and in the riot of their imaginations they pre- 


serve a fundamental respect for human truth. 
This respect is not shown in ‘‘A Ward of France.” The audiences in the more 


popular theatres might not be so particular, but those that frequent a Broadway 
theatre have been educated beyond the acceptance of hyperbole in colloquial dialogue 
and crudity in improbability. ar 

The story of ‘‘ A Ward of France” is very much involved and the complications are 
not satisfactorily unravelled. There are wronged women, despairing mothers and 
scheming villains in plenty. There are plots to murder the innocent, rob the wealthy, 
usurp titles and betray trusts. Nuns, priests, soldiers of fortune, politicians, pirates, 
slaves, innocent girls and outcasts are humbled. Brothers cross swords and a son 
makes himself the executor of the higher law on his father. The threads of the tale 


are badly tangled and the knot is rudely cut. 
* . - 
At the Star Theatre ‘‘Chimmie Fadden” was revived. It was a capital 
presentation of Mr. Townsend’s whimsical picture of Bowery life. Those 
who failed to see ‘‘Chimmie” at the Garden Theatre will miss nothing 


essential in seeing it at the Star. Vv. T. 


. — ——— 


SS 0 ia 


Books of the Week. 
om 


PON the ancient Greek mandate ‘‘ Know thyself,” which he uses as the keynote of 

his work, Henry Ridgely Evans, assistant librarian in the Bureau of Education 

at Washington, has built a new and entertaining volume, ‘‘ Hours with the Ghosts; 

or, Nineteenth Century Witchcraft,” published by Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill. The 

book is composed of illustrated investigations into the phenomena of Spirtualism and 

Theosopy. The author, himself a clever prestidigitateur and an enthusiastic occultist, 
has spent years in gathering material for it. ; 

In his preface Mr. Evans arrays mind against matter, to the discomfiture of the lat- 
ter. He freely expresses his discontent with materialism, which, he says, is ‘‘ without 
philosophical foundation,” and which ‘‘of late years * * * has been rather on the 
wane among thinking men.” This ultra-materialism has, according to the writer's 
observations, brought about a reaction in favor of things spiritual, and to prevent the 
spiritually minded from being deceived in the present state of thought by charlatans 
and pretenders, is the object of his book of about 300 pages. In this connection he had 
considered it appropriate to give some insight into the teachings of Theosophy, the rise 
and growth of which is now a part of history. 

The ‘‘hours with the ghosts” spent by the author do not appear to have convinces 
him to any great degree of the genuinenessof these alleged visitors from other worlds. 
The record of his investigations is, therefore, an exposé of fraud rather than the gospel 
of belief. In Telepathy, or Thought Transference, however, he has faith born of ex- 
perience, and to the truth of this theory he attributes many of the marvels ascribed to 
supernatural or rather spiritual sources, for, as Bulwer holds, if disembodied spirits are 
actually a part of the human scheme, their power and their movements are in accord 
with the laws of Nature and cannot, therefore, be. properly called supernatural. ‘‘ The 
Supernatural is the Impossible,” he says. 

After a strong argument in favor of what he calls ‘‘the indestinctibility of soul 
force,” Mr. Evans proceeds to divide modern Spiritualism into two classes, Physical 
and Subjective. The first is composed of unconscious and hitherto inexplicable 
phenomena; the second of demonstrations clearly produced or controlled by human 
agency. Under the head of Subjective Phenomena the author gives trance speaking, 
automatic writing, &c., in which he claims Telepathy, or Thought Transference, plays 
& more or less important part. Hypnotism, he thinks, proves the telepathic theory. 
‘* Telepathy once conceded,” he declares, ‘‘ we have a satisfactory explanation of that 
class.of cases in modern Spiritualism on the subjective side of the question. There is 
no need of tho hypothesis of ‘ disembodied spirits.’ ” 

Following this train of thought the writer cites a number of startling cases, which, 
in his belief, are attributable to Telepathy rather than to spirit communication. In 
one a dead relative of the author, and the costume worn and a set phrase made use of 
by the deceased in life are described and quoted by a ‘‘ medium,” while in a supposed 
clairvoyant state; in another the same medium, asked to give the names of the 
author’s three brothers-in-law, spells them out unhesitatingly; again, the author's 
brother, sleeping in another room, dreams of a horrible accident that the author wit- 
nessed on that same evening, and of which he has told no one connected with his house- 
hold; lastly, a practical joke in which the author was to have figured is frustrated 
through a vision dreamt by the intended victim. In all these cases, thinks Mr. Evans, 
the impression was communicated by one mind to that of the medium or dreamer, or 
whoever it was that saw the imagecreated in another brain. In this same connection 
he explains Table Tilting and Muscle Reading. ‘‘ Unconscious muscular action on the 
part of the sitter or sitters” is regarded as the correct explanation of the first men- 
tioned phenomenon; whereas, in the second, ‘‘the subject unwittingly leads the 
principal.” 

Passing to Psychography, or Slate-Writing,.Mr. Evans exposes ‘‘ Dr,” Henry Slade’s 


- 


slate-writing trick, and the several devices in this line practiced by other mediums. 
He also gives quite a number of questions put by him to slate-writing mediums, with 
the replies to each question, all of which are equivocal and evasive. Not once is his 
question answered. 

An entire chapter is given to D. D. Howe, a famous English ‘‘ medium,” and the 
tests to which his alleged psychic power were put by Prof. William Crookes, F. R. S., 
whose experiments appear to have been quite satisfactory to the learned scientist and 
greatly in Howe's favor. Dr. William E. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., has since 
made other experiments with a view to disproving Professor Crookes’ ‘‘ pyschic force” 
theory. The doctor assigns Howe’s manifestations to ‘‘animal electricity. But, from 
Mr. Evans’ description, these must have been very remarkable, no matter how they 
were produced. 

The rope tying feats of the Davenport Brothers are described, with the materializa- 
tion séances of Anna Eva Fay. Charles Slade, Pierre L. O. A. Keeler, Signora Eusakia 
Paladino and F. W. Tabor. ‘There is a chapter on Spirit Photography, so-called, illus- 
trated with reproductions from spirit photographs taken by pretended mediums and by 
the author himself. Thought Photography and apparitions of the dead are treated of, 
and the writer sums up by saying in the final chapter: ‘I discredit the theory of 
spirit intervention.” 

At the same time he thinks there is ‘‘something in mediumistic phenomena that 
will contribute to the solution of the problem of the immortality of the soul,” adding 
by way of accounting for this belief: ‘‘ The existence of a subjective or subluminal con- 
sciousness in man, as illustrated in the phenomena mentioned, seems to indicate that 
the human personality is really a spiritual entity, possessed of unknown resources and 
capable of preserving its identity despite the shock of time and the grave.” 

Part Second of this entertaining volume is given up entirely to ‘‘ Madame Blavatsky 
and the Theosophists.” The-life and work of the ‘ Priestess of Isis” are graphically 
described, the theories of Theosophy are explained, Madame Blavatsky’s writings and 
character are analyzed and her written confession of fraud is reprinted. The author 
also dwells briefly upon ‘‘ Mahatma letters” and other alleged Theosophical phenom- 
ena, with mention some of Madame Blavatsky’s successors. 

Like his remarks on modern Spiritualism, what Mr. Evans has written about the 
Theosophical cult fail to convey the impression that he has taken the subject seriously, 
choosing rather to lay bare the weak and more vulnerable points in its structure. It is 
but fair to say that in every case he has done this interestingly and good-humoredly. 
Still, he has done it, and his concluding paragraph will not suffice to obliterate the of- 
fense from the memories of ‘‘the faithful.” Here it is: 

‘*# * * if, in my opinion, modern Theosophy has no right to the high place it 
claims in the world of thought, it has performed its share in the noble fight against 
the crass materialism of our day, and, freed from the frauds that have too long dark- 
ened its poetical aspects, it may yet help to diffuse through the world the pure light of 
brotherly love and spiritual development.” 

A complete bibliography of all works on the subjects treated of in ‘‘ Hours with the 
Ghosts” is given at the end of the book, which is very attractively gotten up both pic- 
torially and typographically. 

A correspondent of the St. James’ Gazette gives an account of ‘‘ La Ville 
Morte,” the latest play by Gabrielle d’Annunzio. It deals with the forbidden 
love of a brother for his sister. The scene of action is laid at Mycene, and 
the personages are five, Lionardo, Alessandro, Anna, Bianca Maria and the 
Nurse. Lionardo is the protagonist, and it is he who is the chief excavator. 
Alessandro is a poet friend of Lionardo. He plays a secondary part. Annais 
blind. It is the writer’s intention that she should stand for the antique Chorus, 
for conscience, in which all human events are reflected and judged. Bianca 
Maria is the pure and incomparably beautiful sister. The first act opens 
with the discovery of the tombs of the Kings of Argos and of Mycene, of 
the old Homeric sovereigns, whose bodies are revealed intact, covered with 
gold, while their faces are covered by golden masks. When the excavators 
remove these coverings they are able for a moment to admire the features 
before, at contact with the air, the faces dissolve in dust. Among these 
relics lies Cassandra, the Trojan prophetess, whose mouth, says Lionardo, is 
large and wide from too much vaticination. 

The descriptions of these dead kings is said to constitute one of the most 
striking passages of ‘‘ La Ville Morte.” The ensuing acts show how Lionardo, 
after conceiving an unholy passion for his sister, resolves to purify himself by 
killing her, which he does leading her to the Peneian stream and drowning 
her therein. When the curtain rises on the last act the stream itself is in 
the background; Lionardo and Alessandro are standing rigid, while at their 
feet lies the corpse of the maiden. After a while Lionardo-bends to touch 
his dead sister. The friend would hinder him, but Lionardoexclaims: ‘Now, 
yes, yes, now I can touch her, now that I am purified.” He then breaks out 
into a hymn to Beauty—a poem which is spoken of as a masterpiece. He is 
interrupted by hearing himself called from afar. It is Anna, the blind 
woman, who is nearing the spot. The two men remain mute beside the 
spring, beside the corpse, to which the blind woman comes nearer and nearer. 
Then suddenly she divines it all, and utters acryof ‘‘I see, Isee.” At this 
point the curtain falls. Sarah Bernhardt is to play the part of Bianca in 


Paris before long. 
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Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


KAKAUEK BKOS. 


m~ PIA NOS. 





Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


Warerooms : 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 





° * 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York ld | | U 
e*eee#°*® 


STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, I 
SPIES PIANO MFG 


Pianos 


CoO., 


Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 


STUYVESANT PIANO CO., 
Piano 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York 


258-60 Wabash Avenue, ( ago 


STEGER & CO., 
Pianos 


Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, Ill 





Nf 0 fhGi 
As Meter 


: gacfuree awe 
mn Suerte 






ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6 








- Manufacturers 








Will find it to their advantage to 


consult the Blumenberg Press on 





Catalogue Work and Job Printing. 


214-218 William Street, New York. 












































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright | 


PIANOS 


STeINwAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 





parts 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Caseand Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, | 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Miss Lina Beck, Mrs. H. Galfy, 
worth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vianna da Motte, Miss E 
Jeppe (Piano); Florian Zajic, Marc Griinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Liidemann, Sandow 
(Cello); Scharwenka, Loewengard, Pretzel (Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessman (Piano Peda- 
gogics). ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, SEMINARY, CHORUS SCHOOL. 

Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand eons the directors. 

giv en to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
ees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annually. 





Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Voeal Art); Klind- 


Lessons 
Tuition 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
f heoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi- Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hdpner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Ww ind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgent 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
begining g of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


‘pure, musical and sympathetic: tone, combined 


WEBER PIANOS 


“*THE MUSICAL STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 





For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
| greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
pean nomes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction, 


with, 


greatest power, which have characterized the 


WEBER 


in its Complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF 1897-8. 


WAREROOMS :__ 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 





ded 1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S W. 
OPE RA’ TIC SCHOOL: Complete 
orchestral instruments) 
PIANO and 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Directer. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music 
areas & for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and al 
SEMIN VY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. EL EMENTARY 
VIOLIN SCcHO L 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, Pr 
(Vocal); E. E. TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Composition, 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCH TZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZ- 
NER, OTTO SINGER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); Fr. PoENITZz (Harp, 
Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ) ; Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, WILLY 
NICKING, W. RAMPELMANN (V loli); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello); Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEI 
REICHER (Dramatic School). U.S. W 

Charges: Prom 12g Marks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 
G@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consul 

In September, 1897, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG (Vocal Dir 
REICHER, from the ‘Deutschen Theater” (Dramatic School), 
PFITZNER (Composition, Theorie Klav enter the staff of teacher 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 
Piano, Organ, 
Complete edt 
e-nith 


of. BENNO STOLZENBERG 


Theory, Musical History); 


irs from 11 A. M. tol P. M. 
the Operatic 1), EMANUEL 
SINGER (Klavier). HANS 
onservatory 


tation hot 
ector of Schoo 
OTT’ 


er) s of the ( 





Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments- Orchestra 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to 


from the Secretary’s office. 


teachers. ication for the 


(on of the number 


be had free of charge 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


(Phe « Hternberg ” Fecheol of 


PHILADELPHIA 
1720 Chestnut Street. 





usIG, 


CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG 
PRINCIPAL. 


Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25, 
EDUCATION IN ALL. BRANCHES. — 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL 


Mention this Paper. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The M 
Product 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 


st Perfect 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








